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CHAPTER L 


Physical Aspects. 


Ajmer-Merwim is an isolated Province of British India ill Uiiy 
lMttami r lying between 25 24 and 211 42' North Latitude and 73 45 * 
feast Longitude* The Provinces Ls composed of two districts (I) Ajmer 
and (2) ^ferwAm p and i* entirely surrounded by Natives States 

The Ajmer district if? hounded on the north and west by Mlr- 
vHr t on the south by Mewftr, on the south-west by Merwlm and 
on the east by Jaipur and Kishangarb, Morwlra in bounded 
on the north and west by Milrwar and Ajmer, on the south and 
east by Mewlr and on the north-east and to some extent on the 
north by Ajmer. 

The length of the Ajmer district is some ftO miles from north ta 
south, while it is 50 miles in breadth. Merw&ra ia a narrow atrip 
about 70 miles long, and with u varying breadth of from 15 miles to 
1 mi3e. They have a total area of 2,711 square miles, of which Ajmer 
has 2,070 and Merwira (341. The population according to the census 
of 1001 is 4,713,012 or 175 03 persons to the square mile. 

The Sanskrit word Aftnru a hill in a component part of the 
names of both districts. In Ajmer it is combined with the name of 
Raja Ajai, the traditional founder of the fort and city; in Merw&ra it 
expresses the physical features of the country only. 

The boundaries are territorial; there are no natural divisions. 
The two tracks originally formed distinct districts, and each possesses 
a history of its own. The number of villages on the Government 
rent mil according to the last census is T40 fc of which 425 arc in Ajmer, 
and 315 in Mcrwfnu The Land Re venue in 1902-03 amounted to 
Rs. 3.03*845* Ajmer contributing Rs. 2,09 J11 and Uerwtra its. 54,734. 
The gross revenue for the Division* including the District Funds, was 
Rs. 14,49,200. 


JkiTindorLo^ 


Eimemkaa. 


Origin of 
■ama, 


Division*. 


Of the 2,711 square miles of area IcMZm and jnffir villages occupy 
1,399 square miles, the istimr&H states in Ajmer 1;27 2 square miles, 
and towns 40 square miles. 

The distinguishing feature of the countty is the Am vail i muge, sjiUnu 
the strong barrier which divider the plains of Mlrwlr from the high 
tableland of Mewir. The range, which commences at the Jl Ridge” 
at Delhi, cornea into prominence near the town of Ajmer, where it 
appears in a parallel auecvraiuii uf bills. The highest point, on 
which is perched the fort of Tlrngurli, rises immediately uIk/vc the 
city of Ajmer to a height of 2 h S55 feet above the level of theses 
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tkmfiguraliott 

and 

Watenhtd. 


PAsitd. 




and between 1,300 and 1 ? 400 feet abova the valley at its base. The 
^Nagpabijr." or Serpent hill, 3 miles west of Ajmer city, attains a 
scarcely inferior elevation. About 10 miles from Ajmer the hills dis¬ 
appear for a abort distance, but in the neighbourhood of Bel war form 
a compact double range which approach each other at Jaw&ja, 14 miles 
farther south, and finally meet at Kukra in the north of the Todgarh 
taksil, from which village a succession of balls and valleys citends to 
the farthest extremity of the Merwara district. Thence the range 
gradually becomes bolder and more precipitous, till it finally terminates 
in the south-east corner of the Sirohi State, near Mount Abu. 

The plateau on which the town of Ajmer stands marks the highest 
point in the plains of Hindustan; and from the hills, which hem it in, 
the country slope* away on every side. The range of hills between 
Ajmer and Naslribid marks the dividing watershed of the continent 
of India. The rain which falls on the southern or Niklrtbid aide. 
Ends its way by the Chambal into the Bay of Bengal; that which falls 
on the other side is discharged by the Lurd into the gulf of thitch. 
Further south the watershed is still more clearly marked, and is the 
high wall of rock which separates H&rwAr from Merwlra The portion 
of Ajmer coat of the range, which connect* Si inagar with Kujgarh, 
including the paigana of Kamsor and t he estates of the i#ttmr<ir*Iavf* 
generally, is an open country with a slope to the east ami broken only 
By gentfe undulations. West of the Nagpahar the jttrguua of Push- 
kar stands quite apart from t he rest of the district, mid is a sea of sital 
In Merwftra there ait; no important mountains; the highest hills 
occur near Todgurh, where the peak ofGoramji attains an elevation ot 
3,075 feet above the level of the sea. The average level of the valleys 
is about I h SG0 feet. In the tahml of Beawar there are four well- 
known passes. The Bai r Pass on the west is a portion of the Imperial 
road from Agra to Ahmadubud and is metalled throughout On the 
eastern side are the Pakheria and Sheopura Ghats, the firat leading 
to Masuda and the second to Me war* There k als^ the Sura Ghilto 
pass which leads to Mswar. In the Todgarh ta/tfU there arc the 
KachbaH, Pipli pndablri, Samp Ghftta and Dcwair passes leading 
from Merwflra into It&rw&r* There are no passes deserving of the 
name in Ajmer except where the road to Pushkiir, aix miles w est of 
Ajmer city, traverses a dip in the N&gpahir range. 

Owing to their position on the watershed of the continent, the dis¬ 
tricts do not possess rivers of any importance. The principal stream 
is the B&nls,which takes its rise in the Aravalli range, about 4£) miles 
north-west of Udaipur, and enters Lho Ajmer District at the extreme 
south-east corner, not, far from the cantonment of Deoli. During the 
rains this river is frequently in flood, and travellers from Kutah and 
Deoli are ferried across at the rilloge of Ncgriu* in Jaipur territory, 5 
miles from Deoli. Besides the Buiiis there are four streamy the KbAri 
Nadi, the Dai Nadi, the Sagarmati and the riiraswafci. All are mere 
rivulets in the hot weather, but become torrents in the rains ; neither 
they nor the BoeM are used lor the transport of produce. The Khal i 
Nadi ri&ee in the hills near the village of BirjtU in the Menvlirs dis- 
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triet, anil after forming the boundary between Mew&r and Ajmer for 
a short distance, foil® into the Ehot at the northern extremity of the 
Siiwur parganiv The D.n Xodi, flowing from west to east across the 
Ajmer district, is arrested in the early part of its course by the Neiiriin 
embankment Thence it flows by Sarwur, belonging to Kishangorh, 
and. leaving the district close to Bzigheru. eventually also empties 
i t sel f in to the B i mis. The Sugamia Li rises near the Eisla tank in Aj mer, 
and after flowing through and fertilizing the Ajmer valley p takes a 
swoop northwards by Bhaonta and FUftag&n to Govindgarh, Here it 
meets with the Saras wjUi, which lorries the drainage of the Pushkar 
valley, and the united stream from this point until it falls into the 
Kami of Catch is designated the Luni p or salty river, and it is on this 
stream that M4iwar chiefly depends for what fertility ii has. The 
affluents of these streams are many, and there arc some independent 
rivulets running northwards into the Sambhar lake. None of them 
have obtained a name, as they are mere drainage channels running 
only in the rainy season* 

In striking scenery Aimer district is deficient although Ajmer 
itself is an exception. The ancient city, with the frowning heights 
of Taragurh as a background, makes an effective picture, even when 
the hot weather has stripped tile hills of all their covering. But the 
general aspect of tho country at, that season is desolate and forbidding. 
A change comes with the burst of the mansaon, when the mid plain 
and rocky hills ;uv transformed by a covering of verdure, which con¬ 
trasts pleasantly with the blue of the sky. The sunset effects are at 
times very striking. The most beautiful scene of all is the Ansisiignr 
embankment and hike on a night when the moon is at its full and the 
marble ckatri* of Shah Julian are mirrored in the waters. 

Merwara scenery with its hills has a certain rugged grandeur at 
all times; But when the autumn and spring harvests ore standing in 
tho valleys, some parts are remarkably pretty, and the effect is 
heightened by the glimpses of water in the numerous tanks and the 
fresh foliage "on the hill side trees. The view from the top of tho 
Dewair pass looking down is singularly beautiful, and also tho view 
from the top of the pass which separates Bam khan from Todgarb. 
Comparing small things with great, an enthusiast has called the 
Todgarh district the 11 Alps of nijpuLiiia.” 

It is regrettable that there arc few tope* of trees to be met with 
either in Ajmer or Mcrwira, Except on the embankment of Juwaja 
tank it is difficult to got shade for tents and animals. Even in the 
forests the trees are generally mean and scrubby in appearance, and 
round Ajmer the humble euphorbia supplies their place on the hill¬ 
sides. Only near wells, or in the watered gardens of the tow ns do 
they attain any height or luxuriance of foliage. 

Low cover is scanty, both on the slopes of the hills and in the 
valleys. After good mins the grass grows to a height of two or three 
fret, but it is soon cut and utilized as fodder. 

In ordinary years during the cold weather any traveller through 
Ajmer- Merwira will find tho districts covered with lakes of all sizes. 


Ecenaiy* 
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Qculogy. 


W ith four exceptions ail the water reservoirs arc artificial, and moat of 

“ h ™ have . . . constructed since the establishment of British nil'. 

Of these last the gieat majority owe their existence to the unnided 
and untiring cnei^‘ oi cue man, who ruled Merwlm from IS'Ji] in 
1W42, am) the united districts from 1842 to 18-57, when he died at 

, V r Th % na,u<J ■ ' f Cokmel ™ xon will be reriiuml« -r , h I in Ajmer 

and Morwfn for many generations. For years he worked sr, aditv at 
this single object without help or sympathy, ami without much 
encouragement ; for until the works were completed they attracted 
but little attention, and the district was too remote to allow oi the 
Government oft ho North- Western Provinces taking at fircst an intel¬ 
ligent interest m the work. With such help as his iaMldm* and n fow 
trained ckaprttma could give, Colonel Dixon constructed those wurks 
and it was only in 1853, when his tanks had been completed, that the 
appointment of an unco venan ted European Assistant was sanctioned 
ftOL ling worthy of note was done after Colonel Di son's death HI! the 
establishment of the Ajmer Irrigation Division of Public Works in the 
ginning of 1869. Most oi the tanks thereafter Constructed aro the 
products of fitminc labour during the calamities which bar, - since come 
upon the country. 

Besides the artificial reservoirs there are four luititml lakes which 
in less dry countries, would liardly deserve mention. Of these arc the 
sacred Inks oi Fushkar and the hike known as Old Pushkar, near the 
forracr Both are depressinns among sand-hills without any outlet, 
but exercise a considerable influence by percolation through the sand¬ 
hills on the low sandy bottoms to them vicinity, 1„ Uenvira there 
are two uut'iral basins, that of Siignon and that of Kiiriiitm hoth 

\ g® 88 *# 5 . fo f ^ ““P? the water of the funner has 
been cut through the encircling sand-hills, and the bed is now r ,^lar- 
ly cultivated far the spring crop. That of Karlutia lies amon^hilb 
and is of no use for irrigation. There arc no jh ih in i hi districts it 
extensive swatujM Hindi as are met within the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, whist m the cold weather teem with duck and snipe 

The geology of the province i-j that of the Anwalli range, which 
extends throughout it. The rocks consist ofgneiss, biotito, horn blendic 
whists and Irm^tom:, mostly in the form -if marble and mmrtrite 
which is probably tbo Alwar (juartaita The whole are much tiatarbud 
most frequently nearly vertical, and repeated several times in the 

Kg* 1 * 18 l \ Al ^ r f l"^H the rock highest in the section 
«nthm the range, broken, repeated and placed upon end that forms 
alUhe long- narrow ridges, which rise to a considerable height above 
A^terf 14 llJ r C :' u< f ho range, uuil of which an example is the Tim- 
£™ hu. ncur Ajmer. The best sections of the range In th,- province 

2L e fffS I 0 th °i Deiv<K L arrtl ? ¥' 1 p™ iSrwim, amending 

iram the we-stere piams The rsck s of the former consist of schists 
Hail bunds of ^hifce marble, the actooJite schist® oceorrioir at the tart 
Them iH atao a action of mica schist* frequently folsjiathie and often 
including binds of limestone. The Kpli pass U similar but contort 
more frequent quartzite ridges. Granitic intrusions are common and 
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increase in the direction of Tuidgnrh. Towards Boil war gneiss fmd 
^ran i te prot b >m iivate, ImrJl y u ny oi h v r rocks Ik 1 ing ex posed. Q nar tzi to 
in contact with a large pile of gneiss is the ehftracterietie formation of 
the Chang and Sendra hills. Towards Ajmer granite alternates with 
limestone, dark mien schists, and gneiss being net much more than a 
quartzite containing some felspar. At Ajmer the section across the 
range differs from the others in the mi rubor ft&d slae of the ridges of 
quartzite which cross it, Tlragarh hill, formed of A [war quartzite 
rises too-height of upwards of 1,300 fret above the level of the sum bind¬ 
ing country, and the same quartzite is repeated in the ridge east of 
the Anm4gar. East of Ajmer the AJwar quartzites are repeated five 
times in the section, the intervening low grounds being occupied by 
schists and limestone, in which intrusive granite is of frequent occur- 
re nee. North of Ajmer, the range becomes very broken, arid near the 
Slmbhar kko it consists almost entirely of the Alwar qnartsdtea, re- 
pea ted five or six times, forming high narrow parallel nearly vertical 
ridges a mile or so apart, the intervening ground being covered with 
blown sand Under some of the ridges a small thickness of the schists 
is exposed, and at Makrfcm on the western wide of the range, the 
famous white marble quarries are ait tinted Tlie hills are schistose for 
the must part, and in appearance often serrate, and are probably vol¬ 
canic, Tne cultivated soil is a natural mixture of one-third at if! 
yellow loam and two-thirds sand, consisting of did utegmted mica 
schist and felspar. Pure silicimie sued is rare. 

Owing to its geographical position and limited rainfall the Burn 
of Ajmer-Merw&ra is not a rich one. Indigenous species are limited, 
and .few of them arc attractive in apjKMtmuce. Several centuries of 
civilization have practically denuded the Ajmer hillsides of all timber. 
Even in Merwira—* the impenetrable jungle' of JS1U—only within 
the reserved areas are trees still found in any quantity. The district 
has no species peculiar to itself every p'ant in it being found also 
either in the adjacent provinces, or in the dry regions of the Deccan 
and southern India, 

As in other parts of India with a similar vegetation, the majority 
of the trees and shrubs Bower during the hut season, while the 
herbaceous, plants blossom chiefly in the rains. Many of the latter 
arc; annuals which wither and die at the approach of the cold weather. 
Among the larger trees which yield both fuel and building timber 
are the semul \bombax mahhirirtim), the khejra (prottopis spivifmi) t 
the kurrfsfmuiita urem), the two acacias {ItucojJhi&j and catechu), 
anogimm IctiifdAa and pendvla t tHchrostaehys vinermj fordw wtkUi 
and the aonla (phylla nikus emhtica), On the roadsides the ha bid 
(amda arahka) nim (melia hid tea) kurrus (fxtng&mia glabra) and 
jnl (wlmdcwr per#it'd) are commonly planted, as they thrive well 
and give good shade* The prpal {firm vdigiosa), the banyan {ficoA 
bent^dcnmsX the gular (ficus glmncmta). the tamarind (tamari-ndu* 
indica), and the mango (mara^y^ra indict f s are found usually in 
gardens or near villages throughout the district. The shrubby vegeta¬ 
tion, which is every where more prominent than the arboreal, consists 
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largely of capers, jujubes, tamarrsks and growing Of the capparideae, 
the gynawdropeis p#ntttpkylla is common in waste lnn<H as is also 
the small jujube ( zizyph its u umwiuhritt >. Tamarisks • dV reml specif 
abound in the watercourses, while the grewias piltym. and pctpulifolia 
are found everywhere The eapkarHd nimlia occurs near Ajmer 
ami in the Stsrwlra hills. 

The herbaceous vegetation consists of hfjumintwm of the ganeni 
aly^mrpas, dsmiodmm, cr&U&tria, cassia, etc., of various widely 
distributed species of eomijmita* and rtebiaccGL During the rains 
a few eonvdvulacm appear, and grasses and sedges ore abundant. 
The only ferns ever seen are adiantum lumdafum and eandatrujn, 
tmphrodium mo£k and act hiiapteras rndiaia. The latter is found 
only on avails, where i t is associate* 3 vvii h fti narta hygromutrim p t he 
only muss at all common in the region In wells the maidenhair 
(adiaTiium cap ill a# veneris) is occasionally met with. 

Them ts little cover for large game. An occasional tiger is to 
he met with in the Murwftra forests, while leopards and hyo?nasare found 
in the hills from Xigpahfcr to Dcwair. Wolves are rare. Wild pigs 
are found in moat of the iMunrdri estates They are preserved by 
the Thakura, us pig-shooting is a favourite amusement of Rajputs. 
A Tent Club has recently befell revived at Nasiritftd, but the pig love 
the shelter of the hills, and the country is broken and hard to ride. 
Black buck (antelope bezowrlica), ravine deer (gazdla beunettii) and 
nllgli (portae pidue) are met with in Ajmer. A fbw sumbhnr {rum 
andotdvt) are to be found in the bilk of both districts. Rewards 
are given for the destruction of wild animals— Rs„ 7 for a tiger, Rs. 5 
for a leopard, Em, 3 for bears, hyaenas or wolves; and 2 Lunas for 
snakes. The reward for snakes is increased to Q annas during the 
two months immediately preceding the breeding seasnn, i. May 
and June. Of small game the great Indian bustard is occasionally 
found in Ajmer, arid florican is a visitor during the rains. Geese 
duck and snipe are found about the tanks in the cold weather, 
but good snipe ground is very limited. The small Baud grouse 
is found in abundance; the large sand grouse is rare. Quail are 
moderately plentiful in the cold weather, and hares and grey partridge 
are ecu muon at all seasons. 

The climate is healthy. In summer it is dry and hot, in the 
winter cold and bracing, especially in December, January and Feb¬ 
ruary, when huar frost not infrequently covers the ground 

During the SO years ending in l900 t the maximum temperature 
recorded in the shade was 11 fob R in June 1SD7. the minimum being 
3A~ F. in December 1BU2, In 1902 the maximum recorded was 
lQH r n F. in May, and the minimum 8 F F. in December. 

The rainfall is precarious and partial. The province is on the 
border of what may fairly bo called the add alone, and h the debate 
able land between the north-eastern and south-western monsoons, and 
beyond the foil influence of either. The south-west monsoon sweeps 
up the Narbada valley from Bombay, and, crossing the table-land at 
Nimach, gives copious supplier to Milwa, JMlaw*r and Kofoh and 
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the countries which fie in the course of the Chamhal river. The 
clouds which strike Kathiawar and Cutch arc deprived of a great 
deal of their moisture by the influence of the hills in those countries, 
and the greater part of the remainder ia deposited on Abu and the 
higher slopes of the Acavalla range, leaving but little for Merwlm, 
where the bill* are lower, and still less for Ajmer, It is only when 
this monsoon is in considerable force that Merwani gets a plentiful 
supply from it, and only the heaviest storms get aa fiu as Jodhpur, 
where the average rain fall dues not exceed PI or 14 inches, while 
beyond lie the Jaisaltner State, with an average fall of 0 7 ii chcs, 
and the rainless land of Sind, The north-eastern monsoon sweeps 
tip the valley of the Ganges from the Bay of Bengal ami waters the 
northern part of Bajputflmu, but hardly penetrates further west than 
the longitude of Aimer. On the conflicting strength of these two 
monsoons the rainfall of the province depends 

The prevail tug wind during the rainy season is a south-westerly 
one p bin there is little ram from this direction. The south-west mon¬ 
soon is exhausted before it readies even Slerwlm, and if this monsoon 
is in the ascendant, the weather may be cloudy and there may Vie 
little and puma! showers, but no heavy ruin It is from the north-east 
that Ajmer, Beiwar and Todgarh obtain their heaviest raiuiiills, though 
the ^onth-western monsoon baa naturally more effect at Todgarh than 
at Ajmer The central portbnfl of the province often receive heavy 
falls from the north-west, the north-east mon^'ii being apparently 
diverted from its course by the winds from the desert. Not only, 
however, is the mm tail most precarious and partial, varying ixumh in 
total amount irotn year to year and from place to place, and falling with 
fury on one side of n hill, ^hile the other side is perfectly dty, but Jl is 
most irregularly distributed aver the rainy season, and most uncertain 
in the intensity of the hi L Th. hist is a most important question 
with reference to the filling of toe reservoirs. If the min cornea in 
light showers, even though it. be on the whole an average fall, the soil 
will absorb it, the fiufftu will not run md -he tanka will remain empty, 
Jf the fall ts sudden and he ivy, and at the same time general within 
the catchment urea uf a tank, the dianee- ora that the embankment 
will he damaged. The best rainy season is one which includes a fall 
of 3 or 4 indies in the 24 hours til June, and a similar fall in Septcni- 
Ut-r, with intermediate shower^ Then the tanks till and ora replenished 
for the mbi harvest, and the kfcirif crop is not drowned with excess 
of moisture. These ] peculiar! tics may be illustrated from the history 
of the twenty years Ik- fan; 18HEM900. In 1881-82 the rainfall in 
Ajmer nos \7V inches, 1 he early rainfall wa* deficient and the 
kharif craps failed, hut heavy shovera in September filled the tanks 
and the irrigated mbi crops were good* In 1882-83 the monsoon 
began well, hut the kharif crops were injured by excessive rainfall in 
September, This tilled the tanks and guv# a good irrigated mbi 
crop,, but the burani or dry crop failed through want of light showers 
niU-r+ScptemW. Th# rainfall was 24 inches; much the same happened 
in 1884-85, when the rain lad was 23 U inches in Ajmer and 28'u in 
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Mcrwira, The heavy September rains filled the tents but rubied 
the maize ami cotton crops sown as kharif. In 1885-86 the nuns 
recorded were 19*3 inches. There was a good 1*11 in July and August 
but hardly a drop in September. The tanks did not till nor did the 
early crops ripen properly, so both MmtiJ and rnl»i were com punitive 
failures. In 1887-88. 22 inches fell in Ajmer and 20*3 in Mcrwira, 
but it came principally hi June and July ami in the farm yf constant 
drizzle, with a result to the crops similar to that in 1885-86. In 1888- 
89 only 18*7 inches were recorded in Ajmer and 20 0 in Merwira, but 
though slightly deficient ill quantity it was well distributed. Heavy 
min tell in July and September, with intermediate light showers: the 
tanks filled and the crops w ere good. 

In 1889-90 there was promise of excellent harvests, but although 
there was a total min fall of 214 inches in Ajmer and 16*8 in Memim, 
it ceased early in September and the out-turn*was below the average 
in both crops. In 1890-91 the min was very deficient, 12*05 inches 
in Ajmer and 13*56 in Merwfini. It set in early but soon ceaBod 
The following year was one of famine. The rainfall ww 8*50 inches 
in Ajmer awl 10*24 in Her wink These two successive years (>f short¬ 
age produced a water as well as a crop famine. In 1892-08 the total 
rainfall was large, averaging 37*3 inches in both districts, but owing to 
its late coinencncctnelit the kharif out-turn was only fair. In 1893*94 
the tains wore timely and well distributed and crops were good. 
In 1894-95 the mins, 25*33 inches in Ajmer and 28*51 in Mertrfaa, 
were above the noiina! but were badly distributed. Want of heavy 
showers in September left the tanks half empty, and the consequent 
irrigation suffered. In 1896-97 heavy ahowera fell in September and 
filial the tanks, but there was no min later, and the dry crop were a 
failure. In 18! 17 -98 the mi n was over the avertigo atu I we! 1 distribated. 
In 1898-99 only 14*05 inches tell in Ajmer and 10*66 in Her warn. 
The min began early but stepped entirely by the end of July. The 
kharif suffered severely and. as the tanks did tint till, the rabi culti¬ 
vated area was insignificant. It was followed by the famine year of 
1899-00, when 8*36 inches fell in Ajmer and 4*92 in llerw am. The 
grwiter part came in June: the kharif crops failed to reach maturity 
Lid, as the mins ceased entirely after a few showers in September, the 

rahi crop were lost also. . 

Thu average annual fall during the 20 years was 19 inches in the 
Ajmer district and 20 inches in Mcrwira, The maximum rainfall 
during this period was 37 inches in each district in 1892-93 and the 
wiiiimnin 8 i nches in Ajmer and 5 inches in Mcrwini in 1899-11100, 
S is already stated. The rainfall in 1900-01 was 28 inches[ n the Ajmer 
district and 30 ill ilerwam, 

Stamm, Cv- There have been no cyclones or floods within Ajmer-MerwSm 
nlrp ff M , Emih- during the last three decades. Uii the 12th June 18!I7 slight 
yoke*. shock-; of earthquake were felt at 4-45 i-.M. in Ajmer, They ciiino 
from west to cast, and were fell horizontally about 5 ■«* 6 times within 
the duration of 15 minutes. But for the fact of their rarity they 
wijuld barfly worth EDeotioniDg* 




CHAPTER O, 


Histobt, 

(a,.) Ajmer, 

The early history of Ajmer is, as might be expected* legendary in 
its character, and commences with the rule of the Chauhane. the last 
born of the Agmkulas, and the moat valiant of the Rajput races. 
According to tradition, the Fort and City of Ajmer were founded by 
Raja Ajn% descendant of Anbal, the first ChauhSn, in the year H5 
A. LX Ajn at first attempted to build a fort on the Nnepah&r, or ber- 
pent Hill, and the site chosen by him is still pointed out. hue evil 
geuius, however, destroyed in the night the walls erected in the day, 
and Aja determined te build on tho till now known as Taragarh. 
Here he constructed a fort, which he called "Garb BiUe, and in the 
valley known as Iudrakot he built a town, which he called after him¬ 
self. and which has become famous as Ajmer. This Prince is generally 
known by the name of Ajoipal, which, Colonel lod expiates, was 
derived from the fact that he was ft goat-herd “whose piety m pp- 
ljlving one of the saints of Pushkur with goats’ milk procured him a 
territory " The nemo probably suggested the myth, and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the appellation was given to him when, 
at the close of his life, bo became a hermit, and ended bis days at the 
gorge in the hilly about ten miles from Ajmer, which is still venerated 

as the temple of Ajaipal. ,, 

It bos been shown, however, by more recent research that Aja or 
Vifi-YiL flourished about 1000 A.IX, and that the foundation ofAjmermust 
bo ascribed to this period. The Chauhans came to Rajputuna from 
Ahichhatmpur on the Ganges about VSO A.D., and their firat capita! 

Sfirnbhar. Their fwsseasions included the tract now known as 
Aimer, but there was at that time ho known city there. Ajaya’s son 
Ana (or Arno) constructed the fine Anfisagar embankment, on which 
the Emperor ShabJahan subseqontly erected a magnificent range 
of marble pavilions. An inscription discovered at Chitor by 1 audit 
Gauri Shankar of Udaipur Shows that An* was alive in 1150 A.D, 
Viizraharaja ill, otherwise known as Vmldeo, a son of Am, was the 
most famous of the Chauhan dynasty of Ajmer. He conquered Delhi 
from the Tuars, and eonstnicted the Bisal-Sagar Tank in his ancestral 
territory* The latest inscription under his reign is dated 1163. 
Pritbvi Raj, nephew of Vualaeo, was king of Delhi and Ajmer at the 
timE of thy invasion of Shahub-ud-dln Muhammad Ghon. In 1191 
ho defeated the latter in a great bat Lie and forced him to fly. But 
in 1193 Muhammad Ghori returned with afresh army recruHted iu 
Afghanistan mid Central Asia* The Rijput chiefs were weakened by 
fends, and Prithvi Rij was defeated, taken prisoner, and murdered in 
cold blood Muhammad Ghori shortly afterwards took Ajmer, mas¬ 
sacred all the inhabitants who opposed him, and reserved the rest for 
slavery. After this expedition he made over the country to a 
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relation of Frith vi Raj under an engagement For a heavy tribute. In 
the following year Muhammad Ghorl prosecuted his conquests by the 
destruction of the fiahtor kingdom of Kanauj, an event of consider¬ 
able importance in the history of Ajmer, in that it led to the emi¬ 
gration of the greater part of the fifth tof clan from Kanauj to MeutvIt* 

The new Raja of Ajmer was soon reduced to perplexities by a 
pretender, and KutaVud-dtn Eibak d then VieciT>y and afterwards the 
first of the slave dynasty at Delhi, marched to ins relief Hari Raj the 
pretender was defeated, and Kutab-ud-dsn f having appointed a gov¬ 
ernor of bis own faith to control the Raja, proceeded with his expedi¬ 
tion toGnjftrilt. A year or two afterwards, however* the Raja, uniting 
with the Rah tors and Mers ± attempted independence. Kutab-ud-dlii, 
inarched Irom Delhi in the height of the hot season and shut up t he 
RftJ* in the fort, Here finding no means of esciqie, he ascended the 
funeral pyre as b related in the Ttijul Maa$ir. Kutab-ud-dtn then 
marched against the confederated linhtors and Mara, but was defeated 
and wounded, and obliged to retreat to Ajmer, where he was besieged 
by the confederate army. A st rong reinforcement from Ghazni, however, 
caused the enemy to raise the siege, and Kutftb-ud-dln annexed the 
country to the kingdom of Delhi, and made over the charge of the fort 
of Tur&garh to an officer of his own, Sayyid Husain, whose subsequent 
tragic fate has caused him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose 
shrine is stilt the meet conspicuous object on the hilt ha was unable 
to defend. On the death of Eutab-ud-dm in A.D. 1S10, the Ifohtera 
joined the Chanh&ns and made a night attack upon the fort. The 
garrison was taken unprepared, and massacred to a man. Their tombs, 
as well as those of Sayyid Husain and his celebrated horse, may still 
be seen on Taragarh in the enclosure, which bears the name of Ganj 
Skah*d&n or treasury of martyrs, 

Sbmns-ud-dln Altamsh, the successor of Kntab-ud-din, restored! 
the authority of the Kings of Delhi, and it was maintained till the 
disastrous invasion of TaSmur, JtiLna Kumbho of llcwiir profited bv 
the relaxation of all authority, which ensued upon the sack of DelKi 
and the extinction of the house of Tughlak. to take possession of 
Ajmer, baton his assassination the territory fell into the hands of the 
Kings of Malwi, with whom the Kina bad been perpetually at vari¬ 
ance, and for IS years had waged war, 

The Kings of Milwl obtained possession in A.D. 1469, and held 
Ajmer till the death of Mahmud II in A.D. 1581, when the kingdom 
of kilwa was annexed to that of Gujarit. 

On the death of Mahmud II, Mai Deo lllhtor, who had recently 
succeeded to the throne of Wirwtr, took possession of Ajmer among 
other conquests. He improved the fortress ofTiragarh, and com- 
menced the construction of a lift to raise water to the fort from the 

" u f, pbashma 1 spring at the foot of the hill. The work still stands, 
na so hI ua on th& clay it was built, but the scheme was novor complcl- 
ed, The Rihtors heir! Ajmer for 24 years, but the country was one of 
the earlier acquisitions of Akbar, and irom 1561 A.D. to 1730, a period 
of h 0 yearn, Ajmer was an integral part of the Mughal Empire, 
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Akbar included Ajmer in a subah or province, which gave ito 
name to the whole of Rfjputlna. The groat importance of the fort ' 
and district of Ajmer as a point ff Opptti in the midst of Rajput- 
ana was early recognized by me Muhammadan rulers. It commanded 
the routes from northern India to Gujarat on the one side, and to 
llalwi on the other. Ajmer itself was a centre of trade, with a well- 
nigh impregnable fort to protect it The situation was strong, cen¬ 
tral, and picturesque, and was well watered as compared with the arid 
tracts around. The Mughal sovereigns, like their predecessors, were 
not Blow to grasp the advantages of the place, and Ajmer became an 
appanage of the royal residence. 

Akbar had made a vow that, if a son were bom to him and lived, 
he would go on foot from Agm to Ajmer, and offer t hanks at the tomb 
of the saint Mum-ud-dln Chishti, a holy man who came from Got to 
India in 1143 A.D-, and whose tomb, known as the Dargih Khwlja 
yahil>, has been a place of Muhammadan pilgrimage for several cen¬ 
turies Salim, afterwards Jahangir, was bom in A,IX 1570. Ten 
imia later Akbar built a fortified palace, the Dar-ul-Khair, just out¬ 
side the city. Jahingir and Shall Julian both spent a considerable 
portion of their time at Ajmer, and it was here that the former re¬ 
ceived Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador from King James I, who 
reached Ajmer on the 23rd December Kilo. He had his first audi¬ 
ence with Jahlngir on the lOLh January id 10, and was received by 
the Mughal Emperor with "courtly condescension.” Near Chitor, 
on his way to Ajmer from Surat, lioc met the eccentric Thomas 
Cory at, whose mania for travelling brought him on foot from Jerus¬ 
alem to Ajmer. The “ World's foot posC ns he describes himself, 
wrote a pamphlet, " Prom the Court oi the great Moghul, Resident 
at the Town of Asmere in Eastern India,” which is a quaint and 
early specimen of travellers’ tales. Roe himself remained at Ajmer 
until November 1610, and afterwards accompanied Jahangir iu his 
March to Ujjain. Although it appears doubtful whether he managed 
to obtain any substantial advantage for the East India Company as a 
result of his mission, his Journal has left us a vivid picture of the 
life both in Ajmer and in camp It was at Haora, near Ajmer, that 
in A.D, 1659 Aurangieb crushed the army of the unfortunate Htrl 
and forced his brother into the flight which was destined to terminate 
only by his imprisonment and death. The celebrated traveller Bernier 
met and accompanied Dir* for three days during the flight, and has 
rrjven a graphic description of the miseries and privat ions of the march. 

During the war with Mewlr and Minvir, which was brought about 
bv the bigotry of Aumngaeb, Ajmer was the head-quarters of that 
Emperor, who nearly lost bis throne hero in HITS by the combination 
of Prince Akbar with the enemy, r 

On the death of the Snyyids in 1720 AiX, AjTt Singh, son of Jaswanfc Kjhmm of 

Singh of M Invar, found his opportunity in the weakness consequent • ar,,r4f ' 

oii the decline of the Mughal Empire to seise on Ajmer, and kill the . 

Imperial governor. He coined money in his own name and set up every 
emblem of sovereignty* Muhammad Sh*h collected a large aruiy and 
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invested Tirognrh, The fort held out for four months, when AjTt 
Singh agreed to surrender his conquest. Ten years later ALhay 
Singh, the accomplice in the assassination of his own father, Ajft 
Singh, was appointed by Muhammad Shah Viceroy of Ajmer and 
Alt maria bid, and Ajmer became practically a portion of Mirw&r. 
The parricide Bakht Singh obtained xS agaric and .Jalor from his 
brother, Abhay Singh, Abb ay Singh was succeeded by Ram Singh, 
who attempted to wrest Jalor from his uncle. This led to the battle 
of Merta, where Haro Singh was defeated and forced to fly. Hi.- 
determined to call m the aid of the Mar&thia, and at Ujjain found 
the camp of Jai Appa Sindh in, who readily took the opportunity of 
interference. Meanwhile Bakht Singh had been poisoned, and his son, 
Bijai Singh, opposed the MartthS.?. He was defeated and fled to 
Nagaur,which withstood a year’s siege, though meanwhile a 11 tbeeountry 
submitted to Ram Singh. At the end of a year Jai Appa was murder* 
ed by two soldiers of Bijai Singh, who sacrificed themselves in their 
master’s interest. With Jaj Appa removed, the siege languished, and 
eventually a compromise was agreed upon, Bijai Singh surrendered 10 
the Msitthis in full sovereignty the fort and district of Ajmer as 
mwndkati or blood-money for the death of their leader. The Mail- 
thas on their side abandoned the cause of Ram Singh. A fixed trien¬ 
nial tribute was to be jiaid to the UarithSs by Bijai Singh. Ram 
Singh obtained the Mir wlr and Jaipur share of the NUnbkar Lake, and 
resided there until his death. These events occurred in A_D. 1756. 

l?or 31 years the Margthis hold undisturbed possession of Ajmer, 
till in 1787, On the invasion of Jaipur by Madhojt Sind hi a, the Jaipur 
Raja called in the Rihtors for aid against the common foe. The 
call was promptly answered, and at the battle of Tonga the Alnra. 
this suffered a signal defeat. The Rib tors retook Ajmer, drove 
out Mi™ Beg. the Marmthi governor, and annulled their tribntary 
eugagements, The success was, however, transient, for in three years 
time the Mnrith&s, led by De Boigne, defeated the Rah tors utterly 
at Patan. General De Boigne then marched on Ajmer. On the 
21 at AuguBt 1701, he arrived under the walls: the next day the 
town was taken and the fort invested. The citadel, however, had 
been provisioned for a year and was defended by a numerous garrison. 
After 17 days’ operations De Boigne, converting the siege into a 
blockade, marched with the greater part of his troops against the 
Rajputs, who had assembled on the plains or Merta. On the 10th 
September the Kijput army was surprised before daybreak and 
nearly annihilated, and by three o’clock on the same day tile town 
of Merta was taken by assault. The Rlhtore now submitted and 
agreed to pay tribute, Ajmer reverted to the Maiithia and w.,s 
held by them till its cession to the British Government 

Singhi Dhanraj was Governor of Ajmer during the three vears 
it was held by the Ribtcm, The best known of the Mmithl sibak 
dtn-s was Goyind Rao, who appears to have Wen a strong and j?cvr 1 
governor. By the treaty of 25th June 1818, Daulat Hao Sindhia, 
after the Puidan war, ceded the district of Ajmer, valued in the 
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treaty at 505>48i p to the British Government; and on the 2Sth 
July I8lS r Mr. Wilder, the first Superintendoni: of Ajmer, received 
charge of the district trotu BapU SindMa k the hxi Marathi i*Ubahdai\ 

The history of Ajmer from 1818 is the hisiory of it?, adminis¬ 
tration. The long roll of buttles and sieges is close-1. The district, worn 
out by the incessant warfare of half a century, at length enjoys rest, 
and the massive battlements of Tirjigarh begin to crumble in a secure, * 
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to win the confidence of the |iwpb were successrnF p and the mutiny 
of 1857 passed over the province like u cloud. On the 28fcii May 
two regiments of Bengal Infantry and a battery of Bengal Artillery 
mutinied ait Nashtbid. The Euro^an residents, however, were 
sufficient!* protected oy a regiment ot Bombay ln&ntrv, white a 
detachment of the Merwira Battalion made a forced march t<> Ajmer 
and protected the Treasury and Magazine There whs no interruption 
of civil government. Th- mutinous regiments marened direct to 
Delhi, and the agricultural classes did ^ot aimrc in the revolt. 

^inco then thin tries alone hove troubled tho district. The more 
noteworthy are described in their proper place. The opening of the 
Rijputin; i -Milwi Railway in 187S* ushered id a period of material 
prosperity. The population of Ajmer city nag nearly double and 
the place will probably continue to grow in siste and importmca T-.c 
district, although severely aflected by recent famines will, given a 
series of good years, quickly rveupemte* Thes- natural calamities 
alone disturb its peaceful progress. 

(bj Merwara^ p . 

The history of Jlerwlra before tho occupation of Ajmer by the 
British authorities in 1818, i$ practically a blank. Hardly anything 
was known ot thr country, esc* pt that it was a difficult, hilly tract, 
inhabited by an independent and plundering race, who careu not 
for agriculture, and who supplied Kitir want" at the expense of the 
surrounding territories, Scwai Jai Singh of Jaipur hnd penetrated 
no further than Jhik in an endeavour to subdue the country* and 
Amir Khan had failed in an attempt to chastise the pUiodmers of 
Jhak and Ching. Mr. Wilder, the brat Superintendent of Ajmer, 
entered into agreements with the villages ol Jhlk, Shimgarh, Lulwa, 

Kina Khera and Kheta Khera p the nucleus of what is now Khahd 
Merwira, binding tin ni to abstain from plunder. The pledge p how¬ 
ever* was little respected, or could not ready be enforced by the 
headmen, and in March 18] 9 + a Force was detached from X&sir&blJ 
lor the attack of tries?- pfntres No opposition was encountered, fhe 
villages were taken ntn a her ihe other, ancl ad level!- d to the ground* 

The inhabitants escaped into the adjacent hdk Strong police pusrs 
were stationed at Julk, tihaiiigark, *ud Lulwa* 
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In > ovember 1820 a general insurrection broke out, The police 
nust* were out lift and the men composing them were killed. The 
thorough subjugation of tne Country was then determined on. A 
torae stronger than the former retook Jhik, Lulwa, and Shlnmu-h 
and aft tr some corri^pmdobco with the governments of Udaipur and 
Jodhpur and after a>opcration promised on their part, th« force ad- 
AiUieeJ into llewirand Jlnru-ir-ilenvfira to punish the refugees of Jh 6k 
11 i^-' 61111 ^>hJlnijgajrb» and the men who had given them an asylum. 

Burwa was the first village of which possession was taken, and 
theiutackwa.4 i ht-n directed agaiiuit Hathun, where a repulse was sus- 
tamed with & loss of three killed and twenty-three wounded. In the 
night, however, the garrison evacuated the fort. The troops then 
“Cr d 1 , 0 ° and took U after slight resistance. The capture 

o T limdLaia an.l Bjiimwilra followed, and a strong detachment was 
then sent against kot-Kimna and Bagri in Mftrwar-Merirtra, 
WtJre taken and made oyer to Jodhpur, and the reverses of 
l 1 tir “ reached their culminating ]>oint in the capture of lUmgarb 
whuh. r most ol their chief men bud retreated- These were nearly 
l l \ , ll . ur . funded or taken prisoners, and the remaining strong* 
hoidj submitted in rapid succession. A detachment of cavalry and 
infinity was left at Junk, and the main body withdrew at the close 
of January 1821, the cnmpmga having i/L-ted three months. Captain 
lihi, in the name of the Kuna, undertook the administration of the 
belong,^ to Me war. He appointed a governor, built the 
lort ol ludgaih in the centre of the tract, raised a corps of 60J match* 
lock men for this special service, and began tti collect revenue. A 
Uiflerent policy was pursued by the court of Jodhpur. The villages 
which had ; been decideu to belong to Marwar were made over to the 
adjoining iimkurs: there was no controlling authority and no unity 
of ail minis t ration. Ajmer brought all its share under direct mniiae*. 

** f ** A- TJlk„5 ofSMU. ™l KWw»l““fid 

responsihle for the cbi ablush men t ol order, under the superintendence 
of Mr. U ilder. It soon appeared that this triple government was 
no government; the criminals of one portion found security in 
another; the country bevwnc infested with murderous gangs, and 
the state of Merwfira was oven worse than before the cooniieU In 
tliese circumstances it was determined that the three portions should 
be brought under the management of ono officer, vested with full 
authority in civil and comma] matters, and that a battalion of 8 
conijiamu- Of i0 men each should be enrolled from among the Mem 
1 hy m gotiaturns with Udaipur resulted in the treaty of May 1823 
hy which the management of Mcwlr-Morwum, consisting of 76 
vdlsges, w : * nwde over to the British Government for a period of 
lo y^re, the Rina agreeing U> pay Hs. } 5,000 a year to coier civil 
and military omensea In i an£, 1824, a shiulw engagement was 
after some difficulty. concluded by Mr. Wilder with, life Jodhpur 
Uurbiur, Jt was arranged that the sum ofRs. 15,O0U should be tiaid 
nunudh on account of civil and military expenses, the MnhJana 
and Mahartja receiving m each case the revenue of their respective 
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portions. In March 1833, the arrangement with Mewftr was con¬ 
tinued for a further period of eight years, the Klim agreeing to my 
Rs 20,000 Chitori or Rs. 10,000 A nldar on account of expenses, On 
the 23rd October 1835, the arrangement with Mir«ar was extended 
for a further period of nine years. The transfer of Jodhpur territory 
was only partial, and many villages were left in the hands of the bonier 
jog Thlkurs, though nominally under the police superintondi nee of 
the British authorities. Twenty villages were made over by the first 
treaty, and by the second treaty some ware added, but these lat ter 
were returned to Marwir in 1S42.‘ About this year the agreements 
of 1833 and 1835 expired, and it became necessary to mnkw further 
arrangements for their continuance, The Udaipur Durbar expreiBcd 
its willingness to allow its villages to remain under British manage¬ 
ment so long ns it might suit the* convenience of i he British Govern¬ 
ment, and the Jodhpur Durbar expressed its readiness to do the 
same. But no agreements wen? executed, and dthough an effort 
was inode to procure the perpetual cession of their shores from the 
respective Durbirs, it was unsuccessful. On this un*itisfaciory 
footing the British administration of Merwlra rein inod for many 
years. With Udaipur the question was finally settled in 18ti3 by 
the following arrangemeat:— 

The British Government was to accept the revenues' of Mowii- 
M erwira in full discharge of the Udaipur Slate's contributions to wan Is 
the cost of administration of the tract, the expenses of ihe .Myvjr 
Bhil Corps and of the Merwlnt Battalion, and no demand was to lie 
made upon the Durlifir for arrears of payment. The Mah non was 
specifically assured that his rights of sovereignty over Mawir-Me r- 
wlra would be in no wise prejudiced by this arrangement; and that, 
should the yearly receipts for the district at «ny time exceed 
Rs. 66,000, which sum represents the contribution 'payable by*tin- 
Dutbir for the administration of Mowir-Menvim and the expenses 
of the two local corp>-, the surplus money should be paid in foil to 
the Durbfir. The Resident at Mewtr was to annually report to 
the Durbar the aggregate revenue received from the district. This 
arrangement is still in force. 

In the case of Marwir-Merwara it was many years also before h 
satisfactory solution amid be effected Eventually in 1885 it" ^ns 
agreed that Jodhpur should retain iis sovereign rights in irs Mtrwtr- 
Merwira villages and receive Rs. 3000 it year from them, and that 
in the event .»f a profit being derived from them by Government 
the Durbir should receive 40 j>er cent of it. On these conditions 
the Government of India have foil and permanent administrative 
control over the Tillages. 

Colonel Hall wita the first officer appointed to the charge of the 
newly acquired district, and he ruled M.-rwira fr«.m 1823 t» 1836. 
Ho waa fettered by no instnietionSj rnirt was left to provide for the 
udm i n ia tout ion of tfu- oua ntry. 11 i s system was si m p! o and pat e ma( t but 
well suited to the need* of the people. Civil and criminal justice 
were administered by panckdyat or arbitration of the assembled 
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elders flf the village, If two-thirds of the pxnchayat agreed, the 
question was settled 

The jail was made solf-supporting; each prisoner was supplied 
with a seer of barley-meal daily and with nothing else, but if the 
prisoner wished he might furnish his own (lour, Oji his release ho 
was obliged to pay lor his fond and for Ilia share of the jail o-tablish- 
menfc as well us for any clothing that, might have boon given him, 
and thin system of recovering the jail expenses from the or boners 
and their relations lasted till Colonel Dixon's death, when, on the 
representation of Captain Brooke, it was abolished in 1858 The 
revenue w;ia col lee ter) by an estimate of the crops, one-third of the 
produce being the Qovornmenr.'s share, except in some special cases. 
The estimate was made by a writer on the part of Government, 
assisted by the prtteli, the pafuMnv, and iho respectable landowners! 
In calculating the money payment to Ibe made, the prices current 
in the country for 10 or 12 miles round were taken nnd an average 
struck. Cultivators who broke up now bind or made wells received 
leases authorizing ' ho in to hold at Jth and Jth of the produce. The 
headmen of the villages paid |lh. 

This system of administration possesses historical value as being 
that under which the country throve until I8f) l p the year of Colonel 
Dixon's regular settlement. According to competent observers it 
was consistently successful, and to it much of the rapid progress 
made bv the country whs due. Another important factor in the 
civilization of the people was the Merwira Battalion which was 
raised in 1825, By service in its ranks the wild mountaineers 
became brave and disciplined soldiers, and when they returned home 
they carried the leaven of law-abiding order into the villages. 

Colonel Hall was followed by Colunei Dixon, who ruled Merwira 
until 1812, and i hereafter the combined districts of Ajmer and 
Merwira until hi* death in 1857 He is still, and deservedly, remem 
bored by the Merwira people ns their greatest benefactor. His 
administration was remarkable for the large number of tanks which 
were built in Merwira for irrigation purposes, and they were all 
entirely due to his personal energy and enthusiasm. Their good 
effect can hardly be over-estimated. Agriculture became possible 
and profitable, and the area under cultivation increased rapidly. In 
order to make the people obtain the benefits of their industry and 
to attract traders to Merwira, C «!onel Dixon founded the walled town 
ofNayinngar, or Beiwnr, in 1835. Mahajans flocked to it; the enter 
prise was at once successful; and the place is now the commercial 
and administrative capital of the district The founder is probably 
the latest Englishman who has built a " fenced city," Before he 
died he hod the satisfaction of seeing around him a people whose 
wants had been supplies!, whose grievances lind been redressed, and 
who were described m being “ most prosperous and highly fevoure I" 

Nothing can speak more plainly to the great social change which 
has been wrought in the inhabitants of Merwira than the deserted 
and ruined state of their ancient villages. These were formerly 
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invariably perched upon hills in inaccessible places Jot f ha snkeof 
s^l’i'i v from tin- attack oh their fellow-men and of wild beasts. 1 he 
ad notion of habits of industry and agriculture has rendered the 
retention of such dwellings alike unnecessary mid inconvenient ifte 
old villages nre nearly disserted and are feat fellitig into decoy- Acw 
hamlets have sprung up evOTwhere in. the villages, and ihe tendency 
to settle near the cultivated land is still on tha increase. 

(e) Archaeology. 

Ajmer is rich in objects of archeological interest. The most 

Important is the masque known as the ArtU^dun-Mhmj or 

■‘fwo and a-half days’ shed," This, originally a Btehmonicid 
temple nr college, was inverted into n mosque by order of Muhummjd 
Glum, the legend being that as he passed the tempo ho 
ordered that it should be ready for him to pmy in on his return m 
two and n-bajf days. The pillar* arid the roof of the tem^e wore 
permitted to remain,but the rest of (he Hindu portion of the building 
was demolished and much ot the caning on the remaining pillars 
(Mined A screen or facade of very remarkable beauty was 

erected, and forms the front of the present mosque, which was mir- 

rounded further by lofty cloister with a tower at each comer ot the 
quadrangle. The cloisters have largely fallen in, and the surviving 
portions of the towel's are very imperfect The facade of the mosque, 
however, and the mosque itself are in good privation, having been 
extensively repaired in Lord Mayo’s V iccreynUy, while consul. -cable 
further restorations were carried out m iyOO-190- I be mosque 
is a few vears only later in date than the Kutab mosque near 
lX-lhi, and is one of the best specimens of the mosques of ife kind 
The embankment or the Ani Stor take sup[*>rte the beautiful 
marble pavilions erected os garden or pleasure-houM* by Shah Jahaii. 
Of the five original pavilions, four remain in good preservation e 
remains of the fifth have been preserved but are very slender. The 
embankment, moreover, contains the site of the former /in mm am, 
the floor of which still remains. Of the five marble pivihons two 
were at one time built into residencies for British officiate .while two 
others were converted into an office and a library, i he houses and 

Z5JT.S. finally m* away, la 11.00-1802, arhtt .he twe 
TO lh ni.ilion. wore re-erected, the marWe I»»pet coarjihtdy 
repaired, and the embankment restored as far as was practicable 

*° Dnrgilh KhwSja Fkihib, H where is the tomb of 

the Muhammadan saint Mufei-ud-dln Chishti is another remarkable 
building, atid is an object of pilgrimage to Muhanunadans ra >11 
mrts nf the world. The shrine contains a mosque of Akbar, another 
by Shah Johan, and numerous more modern sacred buildings, iho 
gateway, though disfigured by modem colouring, is picturesque and 
old, The shrine contains the large drums and brass candlesticks 
token bv Akbarat the sack of Chiter, and given by him to the shrine; 
The saint’s tomb is richly adorned with gold and silver, but only 
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Muhammadan? nte permitted to on ter its precinct?. The Darglh 
wj ut commenced in the reign of Shams-ud-din Altamosh (circa 
1211 —I23G A.D.) and finished in that of Sh1l3.ii lltmuTyun The 
shrine is venerated and visited by Hindus as well as Mnhnrniiiadnir s r 
The Ajmer Fort was built by the Emperor Akhnr, It is a massive 
square building, with lofty octagonal bastions at each comer* The 
Fort was need ns the residence of the Mughal Emperors during their 
visits to Ajmer, and was the headquarter? of the admin is t ration, 
both in their time and in that of the Marithika* The main entrance 
faces the city and is lofty and imposing. It was here that the 
Mughal Emperors appeared in state, and here that, os recorded by 
Sir Thomas Roe, state criminals were publicly exi.cnted. The 

ground surrounding the Fort has been largely built over* and its 
striking appearance is thus considerably impaired. The interior 
’was used as a magazine during British occupation until 1857 h and 
the centre building, now used as offices, I ins been o much 



nnd restore. With the Fort rise outer city walls of the mtne 
period ure connected. These surround the city, and arc pierce I by 
five gates named the Delhi, Mud&r t Usri, Agm and Tirpolia gates. 
r lhesc gates were at one time highly decorated, but the Delhi gate 
clone returns any traces of its earlier ornament* 

In the older city, lying in the valley beneath the Tamgarh bill 
and now abandoned, the Nur-chushnm r 11 garden-house used by 
the Mughnls, still remains, as do the water lifts built by the 
Rfihtors ami previously mentioned. The Tamgnrh Fort ur citadel 
which defended the earlier city is in fair preservation* 

Pushkar, seven miles north of Ajmer, is 11 celebrated pluec of 
pilgrimage, and the great sanctity ,>f its lake, equalled, necardtng 
to Colonel Tod, only by that of ManusnroWar in Tibet, is due to 
the belief that here Brahma performed the yapta, and that the 
Saru&vati here reappears its live streams. The Wands connected with 
these two belief? may be found in the M i'ushkur Mahatma at of the 
11 Fadma Purina*” Brahms was perplexed ns to where he should 
perform the sacrifice according to the Vedas, as he held no temple 
on earth like other deities* As he reflected, the lotus fell from Lis 
hand, and he determined that-where it fell, there would he perform 
his sacrifice* The lotus rebounding struck the earth in three places ; 
water issued from all three, and Brahmi descending called the name 
of the place M Pushkar J " after the lotus, Brahml then collected all the 
gods, and on the 11 th day of the bright half of Klrtik all was 
ready* Each g*xl and risfu had his own special duty nsdjgued to 
him, mid Brahma stood ready with a jar of umrit m his head* 
The sacrifice, however, could not begin until Savitri appeared* and 
gjhe refused te come without Dikshmi, Ffirvati, and Indrftnij whom 
Pa van had been sent te summon. On hearing of her refusal 
Brahma became enraged and said to India," Search me *■ at a girl 
that I may marry her and commence the sacrifice, fur tin- jar of 
utilrit weighs heavy on my head." Indm accordingly went, but 
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found none except a Ofljftr’a daughter, whom he purified by passing 
through the body of a cow, and’ then bringing her to Brahma told 
what ho had done. Vishnu observed : “ Brfthnums and cows are in 
reality identical; yon have taken her from thu womb of tv cow, and 
this may be ei'iiaidvred a second hirtil." Shiva added that an site had 
pissed through a cow situ might be culled Giyntri. Tho Brahmans 
ngraml that the sacrifice might now proceed, and Brahma having 
married (Jayatri and having enjoined silence upon her, placed on her 
head the jar of iimrit, and the yajnit commenced 

Tlit- sacrifice, however, was soon interrupted by a naked man, who 
apptein.Nl crying, " At mat, almat," and who, at the instigation of 
Shiva, threw a skull into the wicrEfieuU ground. When it wivs at* 
tempted to remove tho skull, two appeared in its oh wo, and tho whole 
ground gradually biicame covered with skill's, till Shfva, at BmhmS a 
rorjues 1 , finally agreed to remove them tin condition that Im should 
have a temple at Fushkar, there to lw worshipped under the name 
Atiuutotfwiir. Moanw hil< i a number of Bs&hinuns, all ugly men, arri vet 1 
from the Dak hi n. As they bathed in the lake they became handsome, 
jmiI the ghdt nt which they bathed, called Samp ghat, is the resort of 
jijl grin is <<n the 11 lb day ■•*f Ixjbztik On the nmrniug of ilia J-sh 
day the liruhimiriK came to Brahma Mid asked where they were to 
bathe. In reply be directed them to bathe in the Preedit Saras vat i, the 
si-roam which passes by the village of Hokrin, and it is oxp'ainod how 
iha Sarasvati, after disappearing under ground to escape the heat of 
the fire which she is carrying to the sea. re-appenrs in five channels in 
the sacred soil of Pushkar; how two of these meet at Ninel, o mil-s 
from Pushkar; and how from i he junction the river, thereafter 
called the Luni, proceeds to the sea. The sacrifice was disturbeil 
this day bv Bhattu Brfthnum, who let Iosco snake among the Htfih- 
inans. The reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu Rishi, whose sou im- 
precat.d a curst’ Against Bhattu that he might become a snake, 
Bhattu, going to his grandfather Brahma, was consoled by tile promise 
thar he should be the founder of the 9th order of snakes, and was 
directed to go to the Nigpahtr, where ho should receive worship un 
the 5th day of the dark half nf Sjiiun, at tho place called the Nag- 
kund. 

Tho sacrifice proceeded till tho loth, each day having its appuint- d 
duties; for this day the Bifhmans were directed to make a circuit of 
the lakes and to bathe in 11 Gayikup," tho tank now known by the 
name of “Sutll Bai." Shortly after their return S&vitri appram <1, 
greatlv incensed tit tho disregard which hud boon shown to her. 
Brabn'ii setight to pacify her, but to no purpose, and she went away 
in a rage to the hill north of the lake, where is her temple. 

After the i/njn <( was performcd by BmhmK, Pushkar became so 
holy that the greatest sinners by merely bathing in it went to heaven. 
Heaven became inconveniently crowded, and the gods complained 
that no man any lunger regarded them or Ids duty, so easy was it to 
get to heaven. ’ Brahma agreed accordingly that the tilth should 
only ho on mirth from the* 11th day of Kdrf& to the full rnmm, and fir 
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tho remainder of the year he promised to remove the tirth to the 
air. Such is the legend given in the Pushkar Mahatma. 

The legends concerning Pushkar after the yajvta of Brahma are 
rather confusing. The virtue of the lake is said to have been forgot¬ 
ten till it was ^-discovered by Bsja Nahar Ban Parikar of Mandur, 
who followed a white boar to tho margin of the lake, and then, dis- 
mounting to quench his thirst, found on touching tho water that he 
was cured of a skin disease. He is accordingly said to have had tho 
lake excavated and to have built gh&t& PaSfc&ar after this appears 
to have come into the possession of Chech i Cujara, for there is a legend 
that some 700 years ago, a large body of SuayMs canm to bathe in 
Pitshkar; they disapproved of the G&jam being in possession of the 
ghats, killed them all on the night of the Dewfth, and turning out Lhe 
Kluphcta Jogia, who had become priests of the temples* themselves 
left a representative at each temple- 

There are live principal temples at Pushkar, those dedicated to 
BrahmS n Sivitri* Badri ±S r ilruyano, Varnha* and Shiva Atriiateswnm B 
They lire all of comparatively modem construction, for the old temples 
suffered much at the hands of the Mugh&ls, and Aiirangzub here, as 
elsewhere in India, enjoys the reputation of having destroyed many 
temples. A umsjid which it* still kept up was built by him on the 
site of a temple to Keshav Kli The temple of Brahma was built by 
Gokul-Parak, an OswbI Mahljan of Gwalior, and ft said to be the only 
temple dedicated to Brahmi in India, The attendants nt the tempi: 
are Puri Gosh inn. The temple of Sflvitri is built on the north of tho 
lake, and was constructed by the “ purohit 11 of Ajit Singh of Minvar. 
The temple to Badri Kiriynna was rebuilt by the Thikur of Kharwa 
some 100 years ago. That of Vanilla, or the boar, was demolished by 
Jahangir, and the present temple was built by Bukht Singh of Jodh¬ 
pur. Goma Ran, vubakdar of the Haritb&s rebuilt the temple of 
Shiva Atnmteswuru, 

The town is picturesquely situated on the lake, with bills on three 
sides: on tho fourth side the sands, drifted from the plains of M&rw&f, 
have formed a complete bar to the waters of tho lake, which haw m 
outlet, though filtration through the sand hills is considerable. Bath¬ 
ing g!ulf$ haw been constructed near! 1 vail round the lake, and most of 
the princely and wealthy families of K&jput&na have houses round the 
margin, 

A fair at Pushkar takes place in October or November, and like 
other religious fairs ft used as an opportunity for trade. It is attended 
by about 1O0.0Q0'pilgrims, who bathe in the sacred lake. 

Outside Ajmer and Pushkar there arc few objects of archa^togi- 
cal interest. In the south-west of the Ajmer district thura are seve¬ 
ral remains ol Hindu temples, the age of which ft not known. It is 
possible that they date from the time of the Hindu kings.of TOcIa 
Raften, the mins of which lie some 30 miles across the bunder in Jai¬ 
pur territory. Bagheru and Sakrani contain the better known of these 
remains, The fort at Bhinai is a good specimen of the forts built by 
the smaller tUjput Chiefs, 
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The census of 1901 was the sixth of a series, which began in I8G5. 
It was practically speaking a famine census, Nothing can show more 
clearly the vicissitudes of season to which this tract of Rojpuiina is 
exposed p am I them influence on the people* than the extraoimuarv fluc¬ 
tuations of ihe population during the last fort)" years, as noted in the 
margin. The year 1872 followed the severe famine of 1863-69, and 
the effects are seen in the reduction of population by over a lakh. The 
census of 1891 was taken after 20 years of unusual prosperity, in which 
the opening of the railway and establishment of Ajmer as a large 
railway centre took place* The reduction in the population of 1D01 
is the outcome of the natural calamities of the decade, which included 
two famines, that of 1391-92 and that of 1399-00. 

The square mile density for the province, including urban areas, is 
175 93, as compared with 2Q0'08 in 1891 and lfjlMlG in 1881. 

As regards density of the rural population, Ajmer and Merw&ra 
have now change! places; Merwlra has the larger figure {136'9 to the 
square ruih l; the Ajmer figure is 139. Ruth are considerably less than 
those I.f 1 bin I i .H'9 Uorwtta, 1.79 8 Ajmer), The result is probably 
due to the better physique of the Mur population of Merwani, where 
a targer birth rate has consistently obtained since 1872. During i n- 
actual famines the Mcrs came urn 1 remained upon Telief works more 
readily than the inhabitants of Ajmer, and the hitter suffered more 
severely from the epidemics that followed. 

The total population in the lost census was 4,70,912-2,51,026 
mates ami 2,2j>Sij futnales— distributed over four towns anil 740 vil- 
Liges and living in 1,07,401 occupied houses The number of person* 
pen hou&o w: 3 s 4 J 4-k Of the total population Ajmer claim? 3,67,453, 
ol whom the residents in urban ureas number 1,03,389 wild in riiiul 
areas 2,04,007. In Metwim the urban ami rural populations are 21,928 
and 87,531 resjjectivLdy. 

The villages of Ajmer are larger and more compact than those of 
Merwarn, where 52 2 percent of the population live in hamlets of less 
than 590 inhabitants. Tit Ajmer the average village population is 023 , 
and 4i]'3 of the rural inhabitants live in villages containing from 590 to 
2,000 jieraons, Eu Murwaiu the average village popnlatimi is only 278* 
Thedifleixmcis in the physical features of the two districts is primarily 
t\ Mponsiliie for this, Thu open plains of Ajmer uncourage the growth 
of large central villages. Ju Murwlra the small patches of cmlturable 
laud nro scattered among the valleys, and are separated from iNich 
other by rocky and difficult Hill country. Each man likes to live 
where he can keep a watch upon his crops, so every valley has its 
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little hamlet while the fortified and inaccessible central vil]nee, the 
product of an ate of war and plunder, is falling into rains. 

«- mJJ ■ w “° le lho pop^aliofi of Ajrner-Merwire has decreased by* 
Ovftu since the census rilffl], but with the exception of Kukri the 
ciccrtmc has fcnkpn place entirely in rural areas, 

, Aj T ri TV '*™m, shows an increase 

of 96 wlucii may be Attnbutm to the rise in the number of work¬ 
men in the Kail way caniairc and tncnmntie^ Bhdma n. T1 j a. ih jJ 1 r 



-“*>' - ■’ iM«i respectively, are 

-'T' v , ri n ^' ino ' % ' Jt h ".Ooii shows a decrease of 47. There uro no 
ntln*r places treated as towns within the division. It is doubtful 
Whether the decrease in the mm] population during the last decade 
enn he attributed to nny general movement on the part of the inlui- 
bitams. Ihe inwease in Ajmer dty may be due to some extern to 
nn in ‘ 1 ' x , uaskdlcd labourers, who could no longer get employment 
upon ibo fund. But such movement would only he temporary and no 
general tendency to dese rt rami areas could lie deduced from it Tlia 
decrease in the rural population is rather to lie accounted ‘far l v 
P^tive causes fiflecting those who remained in thetr villages, viz alow 
>irt h rafaand a high death rate. Abnormally high prices ruled during 
Urn last half of the decade, during the lust three years of which the 
w luili or part of the district was affected by famine, and they checked 
he natural growth ot the population; while the famines‘were fal- 
i d . ;;P' ck,|,1Ic jhseases J among which that of malarial fever at the 
fJWO was by far the most conspicuous. In that year the re - 
! f*-ver deaths alone numbered 44,2:10, and the recorded death 
rate reached the hnpiocedcnfed figure of 110 97 per I 000 
v V’ >n ^ k ; m,l! '' immigration h believed to have token place from 
bative States during the famines, but reliable statistics are not avail. 
Si X CJ “ alu I >m «tice of emigration is common among the 
, ra * but the prompt provision made for them in recent famines W 
Sftjft£*"?■ i>"^gthoyear 1890,7,938pemons leftMeraim 
" In .id of rattle. Most of the emigrants returned, but the 
nuinhcr of cattle brought back was only 13,868. There is always a 

th - roKfih % rwi » sl fe>“» the neighbouring 
nr V - ^ tl *V Vh f tl ' T t tere IS a scornty of grain or fodder in Mow ir 
nml^faT; the stream always fallows tJ,« same well-defined rentes, 
and the local officials are well accustomed to dealing with it 

Gf \ ht ‘ r ° pil t^ n hyR ^ P*™* exhibits Clearly thn 
eftects of the recent severe famines. The infant population of lees tU 
year m ags in 1891 was IO.07G. In 1001 it was* fall7. That bet™ 
S’* and two years of ago fall from 9,515 to 3,110. Children between 
the ages of 5 and 10 yearn numbered 52,549 in 1001, whereas in 1891 

** *** «**"■' that the 

lho mean age of mutes in 1 DOT was 23*33, and hud risen since 188] 
Jfa; mean ago of females was 2«*27, end hud also risen. Th, 6™. 
again indicate the heavy mortality among children in the famine 
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In the municipalities of Ajmer, R-clwar and Kokri the municipal 
authorities, and in Nasintbad the cantonment authorities make the 
necessary arrangements for collecting and reporting vital statist icsy 
tinder rules sanctioned by the Local Government In rural areas the 
police are the rejkarting agency. Village watchmen make reports of 
births and deaths to the police stations,, while revenue officials (pirt- 
Krtrfr) and managers {k&mda*#) of ixtimrdri estates also submit 
weekly reports tu the same quarter. Those reports check each other. 

The weekly figures are sent to the Civil Sutgoon, Ajmer l who sub¬ 
mits the monthly statement, through the t'oimni^ionor, Ajmer-Mer- 
wftra, to i he Chief Medical Officer for Rijput&fuu Xu doubt the sys¬ 
tem by which vital statistics arc obtained in rural areas is for from 
perfect, but an efficient reporting agency is very hard to find* It has* 
however, received much attention recently and is believed to ho im¬ 
proved, The ratio of births per 1,000* which was 27 76 in ItfM, fell 
in 18UI to 21 ~32, white iu IDQJ the effec'a i>f famine reduced it to 
10*10 per 1,000. The death rate possesses the same features and 
stands at 33'13 per 1,000 in 1110b against 20 23 in I HOI and 23 33 in 
1881. In 1902 the birih and death rates per l.tHlO were SU’U-S and 
32 86 respectively. 

The majority of deaths are due to fever and laiwel com plaints* Di«auw^ 

The death rate from fever in 1LHJI was 27'45 per 1,000. The fever ihat 
supervened upon the famine was widespread and of a very latul cha¬ 
racter, causing a mortality which exceeded that of the period when 
the famine prevailed. Small-pox is a not uncommon epidemic, but 
the continued decrease of blindness in recent census returns is satis¬ 
factory, and pilots to tile steady progress made year by year in vac¬ 
cination, Cholera often recurs at the couiinoneeineiit of the rainy 
season. The lost serious outbreak was in 1900 Dysentery and 
dUrrhmn nits very prevalent during the mins, as also is rh urn fit ism. 

Cases of ophthalmia are frequently met with, i tiseases of the akin are 
very common; they assume various typ sand characters, from a com¬ 
mon herpetic eruption tn » the moat inveterate form of lepra Pleurisy 
and pnemooLi carry off many people in the cold weather. Boils and 
absccsata are very pro valent during the ruins, and scurvy iacontmon at 
this season, Guinea-worm is always more or less prevalent, and iu 
some years hundreds of people arc attacked by the malady. Unless 
the worm is extracted at an early stage, considerable irritation and 
in Hi mi mat Lou supervene, and it may be weeks or months before tho 
patient recovers. So far Ajmer-Merwiru hits been fortunate in conti¬ 
nuing practically foe from plague, in spite of the fact that it has been 
raging in the Punjab, in Bombay and in the Central Provinces, A 
few imported cas?s have been detected, but prompt isolation has pre¬ 
vented any spread of the disease Measures have been decided upon 
and will be put in force in the event of any outbreak, whether in rural 
or urban areas. At present the inspection ef sill passengers arriving 
by train in Ajmer h tho "illy prophylactic measure in operation* 

There are 2,51,026 males and 2 P 25 P 886 fematep in the division flIu j civil 
according to the 1001 census. The proportion of females to males is wadittoO' 
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lii^hsr Anifing the Hindus [him aniotig ftFnhaniroadalls, and taking fill 
religions the |>rn purl ion is higher in Ajmer than in MenvSLra. Atncrug 
selected castes the proportion of females to males has been found to 
be lowest in (ho castes of high social status. 

T he um^med population is 1,76,3,1s and the married 2,33,650, 
while widowers anil widows number 20,614 and 47,040 respectively, 
f hero has be* n a decline in the number of married persons and in- 
c™ in the number of widuwed since due to the ealamitics 
h - 'i '-' 1 ^ seasons of m^rrJiigc among the Hindus are defcer- 

ii^i lu ij asl rolpgical consideitititinfl. A.s a rule marriages arc avoid- 
“■ f|u V l, S, the niin 7 season, as it is believed that the rods are 
aslvvp in those months. But among Rajputs ihe festivals of Jn mm- 
A Hh t* t m t , B* m i n t Pan <A m i, Itddh a A *k It t mi and A kh ey Tri are deemed 
pro jo lions for marriage, flttjars mid Jits also many on certain ?pq- 
( iheij festivals. Among the Jills marriage is not allowed within (lie 
smmi fpt nnd generally takes place later in life than in Upper 
n< in. A eoioanut ancf n mtieo, emblems of fertility and wealth, 
are sent to the house of the bride. There the brotherhood is collect- 
*sj, ,iml the contract is concluded hv throwing the cocoanut and the 
rupee into the lap of the bride. The day is then hired hy the bride’s 
parents, and the burnt which consists generally of 25 to 30 men, 
reaches ihe village in the evening. At the appointed time the bride- 
gr* a *m proceeds to tho bride's house in red clothes nnd with a sword 
in ms mmd. A frame of worni called a force it is fined over the door, 
and this the bridegroom strikes with Ills sword and enters the house. 
All castes pat up forcing which is a crow-barred frame resembling a 
wicket, and the custom is probably a relic of the marriage by con- 
tpivst. \1 ben the bridegroom has entered the house, the Briihmati 
causes him and the bride to go round a fire lit in the centre of the 
emu Lyard. Phis is the ceremony catled ph?m and is the only one 
umL Un the second day ihore is a feast, and the bridal party then 
disperses. J he bridegroom s father spends about Fbs. 200, the bride’s 
fiithur nearly as much, and the subsequent gouna, when the bride's 

father gives turbans to his son-in*bw and relati ves, costs him about 
M.h, 150 tm -ro + 

Among the Jrtts—as among the Gfljara, Malis and all the iribes of 
MerwAra—widow marriage is the role and is called nMo. A man 
cannot marry Ins younger brother’s widow, but may marry the widow 

Sij£ *»*»; J kl l brother has the firet claim on the 

w d'-m a hand, but if ho docs not marry her, any one in the yul may 

y w l l - IH ft rt>tic ^ ie now obsolete custom of nivma 

te itl'iSf I? l± c *** N ° •u«wiitr «r ».n- kw „«H£ 

thpiV Ay l f , * /,t joinj? Widows an- married nil hy 

In th* t° nt * ^ I^tjoris who take money from tho second husband 

f th. Hera the ctnuom is as roT Vt- 

iiil. tmder the name of sale of women. Aa a matter of fact, grown mj 
^^™li Ch0 °f ft>F though when they do the 

& ° 8 f nm SUm tobe P sid to ihe deceased husband's 
v u s, h'jse urdvra am often contested and are not enforced in 
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the courts. It must, moreover, be noted that a widow cannot contract 
a valid ndfa marriage except with a man of her Own taste. If a 
widow chooses to re main bo, she is not forced to marry, and in all 
a widow who has no sons retains her deceased husband's pro¬ 
perty till her death or re-marriage. She cannot mortgage except 
to ]nty her husband’s funeral expenses, his debts, or to marry her 
daughter. The condition of widows under this custom is infinite¬ 
ly preferable than if they were forced to remain unmarried all 
their lives. Colonel Hall has recorded that, while he was com¬ 
plaining that women were sold as sheep, the women themselves 
so far from considering it a grievance, were flattered by the pay¬ 
ment of a high price as a testimony to their beauty anti useful¬ 
ness. The Muhammadan law permits re-marriage of widows, but 
curiously enough the Muhammadan Khidims (Sayyids) of the Dargali 
Khwlja Sahib at Ajmer follow the custom of the superior Hindu 
classes. Rajput a and Brahmans do not practice nefa. With Raj¬ 
puts the custom of sati used to bo optional, but it is now obsolete. 
Infant marriage is very restricted and polygamy is rare. Among 
Rajputs the marriageable age of a bride, as fixed by the rules of their 
Stii/ha, is 14 vears, and that of tho bridegroom 18 ycare. The rules 
arc enforced by the Sabha, and any contravention of them is punished 
by fine. Divorce is only allowed among Muhammadans, according to 
their laws. The proportionate number of unmarried Muhammadans 
exceeds that of the Hindus. 

Formed v large sums of money w ere wasted at marriages and 
similar festivals. But in 1891 rules wore drawn up with a view to 
reducing sueli expenses among the Mer zomindare in Merwira A 
reasonable scale of expenditure was laid down for all ceremonies, and it 
i» believed that ail improvement in tho direction of economy is being 
effected. 

Among the Her clans inheritance through the mother prevails, 
In the event of there being sons from two or more wives, the property 
is divided per capita of the wives and not per capita of the sons. 
In Ajmer primogeniture is recognized among the Rajputs. 

['Mutation generally has recoded since 1891, the number of literate 
males per 1,000 having fallen from 108 3 to 1037, Female education 
is still insignificant, but n slight increase is recorded. According to 
the last census there are 30,166 literate males and 1,922 literate 
females. Tho numbers of males and females literate in English are 
4,152 and 646 respectively. In English education only has a consi¬ 
derable extension taken place during the last decade, and it has been 
entirely among the native population. The decline in education 
other than English is due to the recent famine, in whieh many village 
schools were closed while the children were on relief works. The 
heavy mortality in 1000 among children of a school-going age has 
also affected the figures. The Jams, who include tho extensive trading 
communities of Ajmer and Betwar, predominate among the 1 iterates, 
and after them come the Brftbmsns. In Ajmer education is consi¬ 
derably more extended than iu Merwira, 
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Local dialects and Hindi form the language of the great bulk of 
the population. Whether the former are off-shoots of Hindi or 
whether they mid Hindi are derived from n common parent muy lie 
ascertained from experts. Tile dialects a re rough nnd difficult to 
understand, and ore u&ed by a largely illiterate ami backward popu¬ 
lation* 

Of the various castes. Brahmans come first on the list of social 
precedence. They number 25*046, or (i'5 per cent- of the Hindu 
population of the province. The Fhnch Dnivid Brahmans have the 
highest rank socially but are few in number, Psinch Guiidus come 
nest. They number H.583 persons mid include, among others, the 
Guudos, Kananjifls and SirafcwnLs. The Gaudas again include sis 
casteg, locally known as the Chhanayatin. These are Gimdus, 
Dfiynifts, Gijar Gaudos> Parikhs, Sikh Wills nnd lvhatulcl wills. 
iJiymn* do not follow the marriage rulea of the shaatms but rather 
those of the Mahljans nnd other castes. Some Biahnmns of Mer- 
wira eat meat and have no dealings with other Brahmans. I hey are 
not generally cultivators^ but bold revenue tree land in nearly every 
village. As none of their caste sub-divisions are peculiar to Ajmer- 
Merwara, a full description of them is beyond the scope of this article, 
and belongs rather to the Imperial Qaaetteer of India. 

r rhe Vaishyls, or Mahljans are the most numerous doss of the 
community and number 37,027, or 7-8 per cent of the total jhjpula- 
tion of all religions. Their principal sub-tit visions are the Oswfcls, 
who trace their birth-place to Gsa-riagri in Mlrwir, and the Agar- 
walfl h who derive their name from Agaisen, who lived at Agrinla in 
Harilna* Other Yaisfcya castes are the Masheshwuris and Bijbargts. 
The Seths of Ajmer are tha leading members of this portion of the 
community, whose occupation is trading. They are generally well 
off, but during the last famine Mahiijaus came on relief works in 
both Ajmer and Uerwlra. This shows how severely they were 
affected, mid gives some due to the decrease in their numbers since 
the ISO! census. 

Kjyosthls have been classified as a caste allied to K&hatiyaa, 
Rajputs and Kh&ttrm. Some of them wear the Bmhmamcal thread. 
They number 2,620, and their chief sub-divisions are Mfcthnr, Bh&t- 
nignr, Shrivlstnva, and Saksona. They are much employed in offices 
and educational establishments. Thera are three distinct families 
in Ajmer, known by the names of their jHipgftttidfr—-Ajmer, Rnmsar 
nnd Kekri—and these acknowledge no relationship. They have been 
hereditary kduUngoe$ since the time ©! the Emperors, and hold about 
l h OOG acres of revenue free lnttd p along with certain perquisites from 
jagtr and isttimrdri villages. 

Among the laud-owning castes, the highest socially ore the Rijputs. 
But they hold hardly any land except on Zhilm and iitimvtiri tenures. 
The groat majority of proprietors belongs to other castes. No Rajput 
will touch a plough unless forced by hard necessity to do so; and 
the crown tenants, as well ns the tenan ts of the jiijlr estates, are 
mainly the defendants of the ancient cultivators of thejoll who have 
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held their land in all the dyiastic changed through which Ajmer has 
passed. Where every men who dug a well became owner of the land 
irrigated therefrom, and where a cultivator without a well is consi¬ 
dered a w&if a with no tie to bind him to the village where ha may 
reside, the land-owning castes must ba nearly co-estea&ive with the 
cultivating castes* and such is found to be the case. Of the 195 
Ajmer Jchdtm villages, 52 are held by Jits, 41 belong to Mcrs, 35 
to Gttjars, 4 to Rljputs, 4 to Merits, § to Chitis, 2 to DeswlU Musal- 
muns j 8 castes hold one village each—Mill, Sayyid, Pa than, Mughal, 
Runjiiim, Ahin Fakir and Christian. In the remaining 43 villages 
there is no exclusive caste ownership; the principal castes in these 
villages are 14 in number—Ala I is, Tel is. Mens. Merats, Deswalb, 
Gujars H Brfihmans, Rajputs, Mahijans, KSyasthas, Klifirole, Ahirg, 
ReWis and Regard The remaining ]arid-owning castes have few 
representatives, and are scattered over many villages, 

Urn four villages belonging to RajpuU are Arjaupiini Jiglr, Arjun- 
pura Khfilm, Gala and XhorL The two former belong to Gor Kaj- 
pats, the two latter to Rah tors. This exception, however, only proves 
the conclusion of the foregoing paragraph. Arjnnpira Jfigir was 
given on condition of protecting the road, and assimilates to a bhum 
tenure. Arjanpura Kbllsa stands quite alone as the only zaimnd&ri 
tenure in the aistrict, with the exception of Muhaninmtlgarli, where 
the tenure has been created by ourselves. Coin w m held on isf\m- 
rftri tenure till shortly before the establishment of British rule, Khori 
was originally a Mer villagCi but the Hah tors held a large amount 
of Umui in it, and gradually turned out the Mers- In short, where 
Rajputs hold j$glr or khnlm land, it will gene rally be found that it 
is the relic of a Lalukdar tenure, or of a joglr grunt, or of an encroach¬ 
ment by bhiimiiis. AH the istimr&rdars of Ajmer are Rajputs, and 
they constitute the mifcive aristocracy of the district. 

Rajputs are returned iu the census papers at 15,420. It is a 
curious fact, illustrative of the great vicissitudes of early times, that 
though Ajmer was held for over four hundred years by the Chan bins, 
there are now comparatively few in the province. They must be 
looked for in Hiraoti, iu A t war, and in the closer I, of Nagar Parfcar. 
whither they have been pushed by the Rahtera, who have occupied their 
p|nee as the ruling tribe* and who in numbers, wealth and power 
greatly preponderate over the other Rajput clans in the district. 
These are three in number—Gor* Sesodia, and Kuchhwiha, and it 
will be convenient to consider them in the order of their arrival in 
the province, for a definite date can be fixed for the arrival of each. 

In the time of Prithvi Raj Chauhin (circa 1100 AD.) Raja Bach Raj, 
and Rijfi. Raw an, Gor Kftjputs from Bengal K came to Ajmer on the 
customary pilgrimage to DwSrka. Frithvi Raj engaged the brokers 
in an expoditfon against Day a Singh of Nignur which was successful, 
and subsequently each of them married a daughter of Frith vi Rlj, 
RajS Biwan settled at Kucliiwan in Mfirwir; Rijit Bach Raj remaiwd 
in Ajmer. Tu course of time Junin r Knrw&r, Doolia and the adjacent 
country fell into the hands of the Gor Rajputs, and to the head of 
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the cJftti HumAytm gave a vui'Mtib of Es. 7,000. In the time of Akbar 
RAja Bilhul Dls founded the town of Rijgnrhi and called it after the 
name of his grandson, Rsj Singh. The sou of the latter took Srinagar 
from the Fan war Hijpufcs, who have now disappeared from the 
district. This, however, was the climax of the prosperity of the 
Gor RijputSp for soon afterwards they were ejected from Rijgarh 
and all their territory by Kishen Singh EUhtor. After 25 years of 
dispossession Gopml Singh recovered Kajgarh, and the Gors were in 
possession when the country fell into the hands ot the Mari this. 
The Utter in IS 17 resumed Rijgarh and the 12 villages attached 
to itpas the Rajs was nimble to pay a contribution of Rs. 10,000 
fauj JcttftreL On the establishment of British rule these villages 
were returned on the condition of payment of imzarfina ; but as the 
vuimrana was not, or coy hi not be paid the whole was resumed with 
the exception of one small village, Koth&j, and remained khabta until 
1874. In March of that year the town of R&jgarh was presented by 
Government in jdglr to Biji Davi Singh, the representative of this 
ancient but fallen house. The Gor Rajputs hoh I land in 14 villager 
The descendants of Bitbal Dis are jaginlar* of Rajgarh and K.Jhaj 
and bhumi&s of Danto and Jttii. Bithat Gas had 5 brothers, whose 
descendants are the ixtiinrKrxMra of Manoharaur and the bhilmiaH 
of Sanod, NlndU, Neirin, Lavera, DodiSna, and Jhanvisa, The des¬ 
cendants of Baja Biwan are jQgird&r# of Arjunpnra Jigtr, arc ow ners 
and bh&mias of Arjunpnra Khiha, and hold uk&in in TabijL 

It is unnecessary in this place to give a detailed history of the 
Rlhtora, the great conquering race which, in the year 1194, aban¬ 
doned 13m ruined capital of Kanauj and founded a kingdom in the desert 
of M&rwtr Such an account belongs more properly to the Gazetteer 
o£ Jodhpur. There ore 4,000 Rlhtora in Ajmer-Merwlra. Ail the 
tilukdara of Ajmer, with the exception of the Thlkur of Manoh&rpuiy 
the Thlkur of Sawar and his relations, and the Chitis of Merwlra 
descent, who hold 4 villages on iHtimr&r tenure, are Rah torn, ami have 
their descent from Sivaji, the founder of the monarchy. Of the 109 
bktim holdings in the district* S3 are held by Rah tors, nearly all the 
younger sans and brothers of the i&timrard&e* The Rihtors of Ajmer 
have the same characteristics as their brethren in Murwir. Their 
physique is not remarkable; they are still warlike and indolent, and 
great consumers of opium. Each man carries at least a dagger y and, 
except under extreme pressure, none will touch a plough. 

Sescdia Rifputs hold the pargana of Si war at the south-eastern 
extremity of the Ajmer district on idimr&r tenure, and the estate 
is a portion of a grant nmde by Jahangir to Gokal Dis, who is said 
to have received 84 wounds in the service of the Emperor, There 
h a family of Sesodias who arc bkamias in NepolL These are the 
only Si'sodi&s in the district, 

The Kuchhwiha Rajput, like the Segodias* are to be found in the 
villages adjoining their respective States of Jaipur and Udaipur, and 
hold bhum in 5 villages. They are found principally in tile villages 
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of Hormira rind Tilanmii in fche extreme north of the Ajmer district. 
Their number was returned as m the last census. 

Rajput* differ from other high-cnate Hindus, in that they ore 
exognmuus so far as their different elans are concerned* A Kfihtor 
will not marry a Rtlitor, but will take his wife from the Sesodifis or 
Kachhwahas, 

The Jits were numbered at the census at 27,952, They are first- 
rate agriculturists, and possess a tine physique. They, with the Gfijairs, 
axe the original cultivators of the soil. Nearly the whole of the 
Rimsar parga^ui belongs to them. They arc get tied in Kekri and 
in the best villages of the Ajmer and Rijgarh pargamaz* Tabiji. 
Sarldhna, Makrem, Jcthlna, Budhwam and Peeholiln belong to 
Jita. In the Belwar lahsil they hold 7 villages, chiefly it) and about 
the old town of Belwar t adjoining the Ajmer district, for they never 
penetrated far into Merwlm, and arc not to be found in the Todgarb 
Ulk&il. They are divided into three main families, PuiiiyOp Stshmo, 
and Karchitrah but their got# are more than a hundred. They 
hold no revenue free land nor any bhum ; they have in Ajmer double 
ns much land as the Gojars and pay three times as much revenue, 
partly no doubt owing to their having monopolised ihe chief villages, 
but principally to their greater energy in making wells and improving 
the land. 

The Gojars hold 35 villages in all parts of Ajmer district and 
4 in the Bet war tahsd, where they are sett led m the outlying villages 
of Jetgarh, Bhairon Khern, Pilllni mini SheomUbjnmi, They ate 
returned in the census at 36,278. They are careless cultivators and 
devote their energies to grazing cattle. Those vs ho live in or near 
Ajmer sell milk and butter in the town. Their customs aro identical 
with those of the ,TlU f but the GHtjara of Merwira follow the inheri¬ 
tance laws of the Mors. Gfljars and Jilts will cat together. Their 
chief ineu are called Mir. 

The Mcrwlm dims consisting, as classified at tho last census, of 
Rlwats 32.209, Mere 21,649 and Merita 8,554. ore supposed to be 
descended from a common ancestor. Their sub-divisions present 
peculiar features and deserve special notice. 

They do not claim to be, nor do they apjje&r to have been the 
original" inhabitants of Merwara, Of these last, however, little is 
known. The country must have been an impenetrable jungle, and 
the majority of the sparse inhabitants were probably outlaws, or 
fugitives froin neighbouring States. The caste of Chan deb Gajars 
is said to have dwelt on the hills about Chltig; the hills near Klim- 
jar, SRroth and Bhlilan are assigned by tradition to the Brthmans. 
‘On the east side, on the Borwn hills, the caste of Bhltti Rajputs 
is said to have been located, while the southern portion of tho 
Tod gar h tah#il was occupied by Minas. There is a tradition that a 
Bhltti Rijput, Ajit Singh, bore the title of king of Merwlra. 

Sfer, which can be used promiscuously for all inhabitants of Merwlra, 
means a “hill man," It is not by origin a caste or tribe name, but 
signified the dweller on this portion of the Amvalli range. The 
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two main tribes of Merwlre are known by the appellation of Chita 
and Barer, each class traditionally divided into 24 g»tx, but new 
got a are constantly being formed which taka the name of their 
mi mediate ancestor, anil there ore now many more. 

Colonel Tod (“ Rajasthan,” Volume I, page GSO) asserts that the 
tribes of Chita and Barer are Minas, and the traditions of the people 
themselves point to a Mina ancestry. Both tribes claim a common 
descent from Prithvi Rsj, the Inst Chauhlti king of Ajmer, and the 
story is that Jodh Lake®, the son of Prithvi ltiij, married a girl of 
the Mlua caste, who hat! been seized in a marauding raid near Bundi, 
supposing her to be a Rajputni, When he discovered his mistake 
ho turned her and her two sons, Anhui and Anup, away. The exiles 
wandered to Chang in Beiiwar, where they were hospitably enter¬ 
tained by the Giijara of that place. Annul and Anup rested one 
day under a bar or fig tree, and preyed that if it were destined 
that their race should continue, the trunk of the tree might be rent 
in twain. The instant occurrence of the miracle raised them from 
their despondency, and the splitting of the fig tree is a cardinal event 
m the history of the race, according to the following distich:— 

“ Cbjirnr Bo chil4 bluiju, nur Lamr bhavo Rwuliat, 

Stiikh ok b *3 bhuju, jagut UiLhAcu 

Fmxn t ho sound "chunir ” (the noise which supposed to have renchud 
Anhal from the splitting tree) the Chitlls are called, and the clan 
l**™ fr ‘ ,ni l;h= splitting of the fig true. Buth arc descended from 
->ne Stock. The world has made this tribe famous. In following the 
distribution of the clans, it is necessary again, to bear in mind that 
there are 41 Mer villages in Ajmer, 214 in the Belwar tidbit, and 
h.> in the Todgrtrh tafwiL 

Anhui settled at Cliitng in the north-west of M erwira and he* 
descendants in coura«* of time exterminated the Gujara. who had given 
an asylum to Anhui and his mother, The clan waxed strong and 
multiplied, and gradually occupied all the strong places of Merwlre 
where they founded the villages of Jhik, Shltngarh, Lulwa, Ha than, 
f^ukra, Kotk-r.iua. Nai and uthera. They appear to have held the 
remaining Mors in subjection, for they emmerete 16 castes of Mors, 
who, they say, used to pay them one-fourth of the produce of the soil' 
nod of all plundering expeditions. The dan now holds 117 entire 
villages m Bciwar, besides portions of 53, find 10 entire village in 
the rodgarii tah*U, including the pargaim of Kutkorlna. In Aimer 
ih.-re are 21 entire kkdhn tu\djSg*r villages belonging to Chitlls and 
1 hey an* to be found in all the Ajmer villages except four 

Of the sub-divisions of the clan, by far the most important and 
numerous is tltar of the Merits, a term which is gone rail y used ns 
synonymous with Muhammadan Mer, but which is a patronymic 
derived imm Mere, the common ancestor of the Kathitfi and Guilts 
Ilairij, grandson of Mem, a Chita in the reign of Bibar, took service 
under the Emperor at Delhi During a night of terrific rein 
he Alined hrm at his post as sentry, with his shield over his 
head. I he Emperor, to whom the matter w as reported is related 
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to have said: H ‘ In the Sflrwlr tongue they cull a bruve soldier Kuihu; 
let this man be henceforth culled Katlin.'’ Harraj soon after became 
a convert to Islam and is the progenitor of alt the Rat hit Mtiits, a 
very large family, who hold 78 villages in Rdwar, inchiding all the 
principal places to the north and east of t hufahxU. Gora waa 
brother of Hurrlj, and his descendants are Hindus, and hold *21 
villages in the centre and south-west of Be a war , of which Kilinjai 
and Kfcbra are the chief The GorEts spread south ward n, and htive 
occupied 13 villages in the north of Tougarh; one village in Ajmer, 
Miiknopura, belongs to them. The Kathflts, the mosi pushing "I 
alt the Chiias, spread noith wards, and hold D of the m 2l Chita villages 
in Ajmer, There they formed new yt^s, of which the Bahadur 
Kh&ni, generally called jxir txcell&ttce Chills, is the principal 
Besides the titdm and ja$fir villages, 4 villages in Ajmer proper are 
held by Rnthits on ixtim-rdrl tenure, ids., Nausar, Ajuisur and 

KhnrekhrL The villages were given them by the Mughal Emperors 
for protection of the city of Ajmer and the adjacent pisses. I ho 
chief men of the Eafhita and (Jurats call themselves Thikurs, bnt in 
Bviwor, the chiefs of HathOn, Ghing and Jhik, who are Knthits, are 
ad led Khlns, Of the remaining sub-di vis ions of Chit as, the most 
important are the Laget, who hold villages in But war, and [he 
Nanrtt, who own the villages of Burglon, Pilrlii, Pbirkil, Matipui'u, 
and Htthibata in Ajmer, besides portions of several others. Other 

which maybe mentioned are the Ikijoriyaand Bedsrjyat, the 
former holding 3 villages in Ajmer, and the Bajriyit Barbara. 
BiDCdiya, Fithrot, Bilot and Nidot, who possess a village or par ts of 
several The other live scattered throughout Merwira. 

Ajinp < the brother of A nhal T settled in Todgnrh, and founded the 
Bartr dam Hot descendants, less enterprising than the Chilis, have 
remained in Merwim, and are nut to he found in Ajmer. Ihyy hold 
11 villages in Bet war, the meet important of which are Kllikaukar, 
Seudra, Bui tin and Khem Sungnotlm They occupy the whole of 
the smith of the Todgarh tahm and 48 entire villages. They are 
more unsophisticated, honest and slraightforward than the Chitss* 
They call themselves Rlwat, a petty title of nubility, and do not like 
being called Mers. Their chief men are called Riio* of whom tho 
principal are the B&o of Kiikra and the Rio of Buriir. 

All these Ch&uhau Minus, with the exception of the KathAtn, 
are nominally Hindus, formerly Rat hits and Gurais ate together 
and nothing was forbidden food to either. But the tendency tow ards 
division is growing, Chitfis and Bururs used to iulcmmny, but a 
feeling has sprung up against it, and recently the Klwnts have agreed 
to forbid it. The Merits of Ajmer have discarded the dhoti, 
although it is still worn by their brethren in Merwlra. Among all 
Merits the Muhammadan nikak form of marriage is now almost 
universal The estrangement between them mid the Rlwats appears 
destined to grow wider, but the customs of the two dans regarding 
inheritance, adoption, re-marriage of widows and similar mutters Ore 
still id untied. 
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Among the Merwira tribes which boast other than a Chan bin 
Mina ancestor! the most important are the two which dnim descent 
from Dh Irina th Puwar or Pratuar. who founded the city of D ha ra¬ 
mi gar in Mirwir before the Pratnar Rajputs were obliged to give 
way before the Oehints and Rihtors. Tradition says that Rio Bohor, 
a descendant of l>har& tilth, came and settled at Kudhana, m the 
extreme south of the Bel war paTfpt From thin place hia descend- 

ants spread and founded the adjacent villages of Bilitwls, Jawmja 
Bihar, Barkochrin, Riwatmib Lusim in the Bel war tahsU, and 
Akhnyjitgnrh Naloi and others in the Tudgarh tahsQ, The tribe is 
divided into six —Del it, Xu I lilt, Docfing. Boy a, Kbeylt, and 

Pokhariya. Of these, the Del at- is the most numerous, and holds 
14 whole villages in Bclwar and 5 in TodgurL The Kullut dan 
hold only 1 village, Kalltankhem in Be£war s while tho others have 
no entire village in Merwlra, The Delfts appear to have pushed 
[he other members of the tribe out of Herwiga, who thereupon 
settled near Ajmer*, and specially in the pargamt of Piishkm\ There 
are 11 villages in Ajmer held by this tribe* and they hold parts of 8 
others. The Dodings hold Bark, Madirpura and Gwiixi; to the Boya 
elan belong the villages of H ok ran and Gudhli; Khw&jpura and 
Kauikhera belong to the Khcylts, and the Pokharlya elan hold the 
villages of Ptishkar, Gan Ahern, Naidla, and Naulnfcha. The nun of 
this tribe affect the norite Rawaits, and return themselves as such at the 
census. They are an industrious race p generally taller and better 
buik than the Chauhfn Minns. Kathfts will not give their daughters 
in marriage to this tribe, but will take wives from them, and they 
intermarry freely with Hindu Chi LiLs and Barir and other Mer clans. 

The second tribe which claims descent from Dhfrinlth is that of 
the Mofci Kiwats, who hold 14 villages in the jxtrgana of Bfiiilin. 
They own two villages, Fatahpur and Bbojpur in Bclwar, and only 
scattered representatives of the tribe are met with in Ajmer, The 
pavmna of Bhiilin is supposed to have been originally inhabited 
by Brahmans. A descendant of Dhfirinith* Rohitas by name, came 
and lived at Bighiuil as an ascetic in a cave in the hill now' called 
Mugatji, A Banjlra w?ls passing near the hill with bin wife, and 
deserted her at this spot; she lived Ibr some time with the Jogs and 
then descending the hill sought the protection of Khem Chand 
Brihrnan in Biimardieru, and in his house was delivered of twin sons, 
of whom one remained in Bhiilin, and the other in M invar, In the 
fifth generation one Mogat woe bom, who expelled the Brahmans from 
BhlilliL The bill, which was the cradle of tho race, was named after 
him, and he is still venerated by the MotU A fair is held on the hill 
iu September, at which time the hero is believed to traverse the 12 
villages of Bhiilin in the twinkling of an eye. 

After the sack of Chvtor by jUa ud-din p two brothers. Rajputs of 
the G eh lot clan r lied to Borwa in the Strath part^ana^ where they 
intermarried with Mlnaa. The tribe descended from them is divided 
into lb dons, of which the most important are the Godit. Jicdrat, 
Rlchij Finga, Baniyifc, Lalir, Balut and DhiknkaL They huld II 
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entire villages in all parts of Boawnr, 1 village, Ivuknr Khern, in Tod 
garh, and ara found in 23 other villages in Uerwire. In Ajmer they 
own G villages, Partaitpura, Ansari, Mayipur, Lochmipur, ik-rfj, and 
Aruba Musi no, They consider themselves Surajbansi Hljpute, and 
call themselves Riwat, Like the tribes of Puar origin, they inter- 
many with Hindu Chauhfu Minas. Merits will take wives frnm 
them but will not give thorn their daughters in marriage. 

The Balli caste holds 4 villages in Belwnt, Jits and < iQjnrs mud 
11 mul Nareingpurn and Dungnr Khera belong to 3Inhljuns. The 
remaining inhabitants of Morwint belong to a few scattered clans 
who pass under the general designation of Mer, and who as usual 
claim tn> be desG^iultsd from ltljpu but h^vo no tk b, tr 13 

PaUliyit dsn claims to be of the stock of the Bhitti Bijpta of 
Jmsalwer, and hold one village, Hint Nagk Tile Chaim.t dmm the 
same descent and own one village, Kilikaiikur kishanpum. 1 hey 
are also found in Mohan pnm in Ajmer. The Bich Mors inhabit 
Biipur Rachin, and are found in a couple of villages m Ajnur. Ihe 
BhaWd dan live in the village of Rlmkhera Dfautfr. and me to be 
met with in Kotra, Scdaiia, Bhiiwinikhera and kishanpura in Ajmer. 
The Kim rival Mere live in Xayiuiugar and Fatahpur 2nd, and ihc 
headman of the town of Bel war is of thLS caste. Mamnots, belots, 
Ballots, and Romms live scattered in a few villages. a 

Of the other cas tea in Ajmer-Merwlra, the Mills nil in ocr^ l a,nisi* 
Thvv are good cultivators and hold the greater {sirt of Karim Ajmer, 
A peculiar caste. Kir. very few in number, devotes its attention to the 
cultivation of 
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A peculiar caste, Kir, very fe — - —-- - , , 

■ • • " ’ — The Rebuns, also few, breed camels and 


melons. -- . . 

cultivate rice. Thu menial castes are Klmngis, Halim and Uegars. 
jkihiis arc the most numerous, numbering 22,350, and consider them¬ 
selves superior to the Regain, who correspond with the Choniire of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Minns, feaiisi* and Bhils are 
tbe thievish classes, buL none of them are numerous in the district. 
The inn ms of tiic remaining castes point to the occupation of 


(oilmen), «re bulow 5,0U0; Bhils (taud^ OhipiJUs (chintz pnliters), 
Khii 

(shepherds), 

Oha2(mdk andbuttar rellore), UMh (confectioned),Kaluls (liquor 
selkreX Silivats (masons), Sikligais (steel sharpeners), and lhatherfs 

(braaiort). ore under 500 in number. 

Of the Muhammadans 31.5)72 are classed as hheikhs; fciyyri'ue 
5,703; Mugbals 2,737 j w hile Pathins arc numbered at 1 l ,04*. I he 
latter two classes are scattered over the district, a large proportion 
being in the native army and the pohec. The rcmamiiig different 
,|JU number 20,671. DeswaUs (U42)-hald two villages m the north 
of Ajmer mid say they arc Rajputs, who were converted in the time 
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of Shahub-ud-dm. Oho village. Muhammadgnrh, belongs on zmnin- 
<lari tenure to u PotlM The fiunjlmc, who live in Gbjjiil urc 
Muslim Ins, and wore, they say, converted at the same time as the 
Deawills, The Jfiisnliniiw in the districts are chiefly the attendants 
on the Muhammadan shrines, and most <if them hold revenue-free land 
in the jagir villages attached to these institutions. They are generally 
poor and idle. 

Hindus constitute the hulk (79 77 per cent.) of the population, 
These include the Mora, who return themselves ns Hindus. The 
collective numbers of those who follow the Brahmanical faith has 
&dlen from in 1SD1 to 3,130,453 in 1901. The agricnl- 

turn! and labouring classes who suffered most in the famine come 
within the category, Tho Jains, who now number 19,021 have 
decreased by 7,017 since 1801, but the decrease is probably chicfly 
due to incorrect enumeration. The Muhammadan population 
numbers 72,031 or 151 per cent, of the whole Residing chiefly 
within die urban areas, they were less affected by the famines than 
the Hindus. The Christians number 3,712. The Arya Kmnlj claims 
3<fG members, and the district also contains 204 Sikh* and 161 I’iisin, 

The principal sec la of tho Hindus arc the Vaishnavus, or worshippers 
of Vishnu, the Shalvas, or worshippers of Shiva, and the Shiktas, or 
worshippers id the Shaktis, who are the female associates or ftetivo 
"Powers" of the members of the Hindu Trinity—Rmhmi, Vishnu and 
Shiva. Menu’s Code is taken as the theoretical standard of right and 
wrong, but is not strictly followed in ail its applications. Life in this 
world is considered m being one of 84,00,000, But whether all are 
eventually absorbed in the supreme being, or whether some will gain 
Faii‘uw'A(Heayen)and others be relegated to AoiWi j Hell). isdmib’tfuL 
The Juts worship a variety of Cods, including Mfita and Mahldeo, but 
their chief object of veneration is Tejlji, whose legend is elh follows;— 
Teja W7LS a Jit of Kamfilo, near Xlgaur, who lived 890 yearn ago, and 
had been married at Rupiiugur in Kishangnrli. While grazing his 
cuttle lie observed that a cow belonging to a Rrfhimm was in the 
habit of going daily to a certain place in the jungle, whore the milk 
dro|>|xjd from her udder. Further observation showed that the milk 
fell into a hole inhabited by a snake. Tcja agreed with the snake to 
supply him daily with milk, and so prevent the Brthinan suffering km 
Onee, when preparing to visit his lather-in-law he forgot the contract, 
and the snake appearing, declared that it was necessary' ho should 
bite Teja. The latter asked for permission to first visit his father-in-law, 
and the snake agreed. Teja went on Ilia journey, and at Kiskangarh 
rescued the village cattle from a band of robbers, but whs desperately 
wounded in the encounter. Mindful of his promise to return, he, with 
difficulty, reached home and presented himself to the snake, who, 
however, could find no spot to bite, so badly had Tcja been cut up by 
the robbers. Ttja therefore put out his tongue which the .“■nuke hit 
ond so he died. The Jilts believe that if they are bitten by a snnkJ 
and tie a thread round the right foot while repeating llm name of 
Tojiji the poison wilt prove innocuous. Tejljt is represented ns a 
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man on horseback with ft drawn sword, while n snake is biting his 
tongue, Nearly nil Jits wear an amulet of silver with this device 
round their necks. Colonel Dixon singled out Tejiji as the patron of 
the lair he established in his new town of Nuylnagar or Btlwar, 

Any remarks as to religious beliefs and standards arc more applic¬ 
able to’the Hindus of A jin or than to various clans of Mcrwira. Fhe 
latter do not trouble themselves much with the orthodox divinities of 
Br*htnanism. They worship incarnations of Shiva, under the names 
of Bhrtirunji and Mitaji. stones daubed with red mint and 

consecrated te the latter are 10 be met with on all sides. Aliuhji is a 
common deity, and the deified heroes Dcoji and Ham Douji also find 
worshipped. The lulls of Mugatji and ftoramji, the highest in Mcr- 
wTira, share in the venom lion of the people, autl this is probably a 
rdie of a pristine fetish worship, though now the hills have modern 
hem legends attached to them. But in truth the religion of those 
people is of a very undefined nature, and it is doubtful whether they 
go much heyond the observance of certain rites at marriages and 
tuner,da. Of recent years, however, there has been a growing ten¬ 
dency among the Mer population to split into two sections over rcli- 
giijus customs a lid usages. The Kuthlt Merits, who have always 
eftiun the flesh of cows and intermarried with Muhammadans, are 
lending to Assimilate more and more with the orthodox followers of 
Islam/ On the other hand the Hindu Merits, or Hi writs uf Todgarh 
us they are commonly ©died, are beginning to give u closer adber- 
mice t<< the social and religious rides of Brahman ism, as prevailing 
among surrounding Kljputa In IS jo they had agreed to abstain 
from the flesh of kine aid buffaloes, and to excommunicato all trans¬ 
gressors, and recently they have gone further and agreed no longer to 
eat or i uteri mirry with Lvutbit lib-rata or Chitls. _ I he origin of the 
recent movement, which begun among the men mti ing in the Mcru im 
Battalion ami other regiments, has been social rather than religious; 
but it is safe to predict thru in course of lime the whole of Mcrwira 
will become Brahroattised or absorbed in the orthodox religion of Islam. 

Of the total number of followers of the Arya Santfp, 331 belong to 
the towns. There was formerly only' one Samij, but it split into two 
over the question as to whether animal food was sanctioned by the 

Vedas or not. , . . .. . , . 

All the Sikh?, numbering 264, are found in the Ajmer districts 
They are chiefly employed in the Railway workshops, in the Deoli 
Irregular Force and in the Police. 

Of the Jains, 14,405) belong to Ajmer and 5*518 to Mcrwira, 14,627 
being numbered in rural and 5,295 in urban arcus. Their standards 
of right and wrong and their ideas of ultimata reward and punishment 
an* the same as those of the Hindus, but the Jains Acknowledge no 
God, and substitute their tirflunikars, or deified (taints, 24 in numbe r, 
for the Hindu tievaUte* They look forward t« an unconscious, pas¬ 
sionless, impersonal state, which they called ‘Tiirviaa, and which can 
be reached only by liberality, forbearance, piety and remorse in this 
life. They arc strongly averse to all forms of taking life. Like the 
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Hindus they bum their dead. Their temples, mostly of modern 
obftst ruction are often g nice fill in design* but sire overloaded with 
tawdry ornamentation. Piaster and stucco ore too often preferred to 
mlu] stone* In the Naxiyan Join temple at Ajmer there in on 
allegorical representation showing the progress of the t&rtliankars 
through life to nirvana. 

Of the Muhammadans iid.STH belong to Ajmer smsl li>,U53 to 
Merwirn. Sheikhs predominate and Pa thins come next, The 
Muhammadans, m s whole, follow the Korin, supplemented by their 
Itadts ur books of tradition. But in the case of the rustic Dlwilis 
of Ajmer and Km hat Merits of Merwlra, viresnucisiun of the living and 
burial of the deed is probably the sum total of religious observance. 

The Christian community has increased by I>029 since JUB9I ± 
owing to conversions mid to the natural growth among native Christ¬ 
ian^ who now number 2,362, m against l r 209 in 18!) I and 709 in 1881. 
The principal and oldest Mission is the H&jputinn brunch of the 
Scotch United Free Church Mission* which begun work in Boh war 
in A.D. i860 ur the “United Presbyterian Church Mission/ 1 but re¬ 
cently changed its designation upon the amalgamation of that Church 
with the Frco Church of Scotland. A statiun at Nasi riba d wng 
founded in the following year* The Ajmer station was establish i?d ia 
1862, that of Todgarh in 1803. Dcoli received a missionary in 1871, 
There are now o!m> stations at Jaipur* Udaipur, A1 war, Jodhpur and 
Kotuh. The Minion has mac angle-vernacular schools* sis of which, 
including those at Ajmer, Bel war and Nosir&bld h arc High School*' 
teaching up to the standard of the University Entrance Examination" 
Of these the Bel war school is ihe largest with 389 pupils, Naslribld 
wirh 302; Ajmer has 181, In addition* the Mission main- 
tains 52 vernacular schools for hoys and 37 vernacular schools for 
girls ihoughout Eljcuitlna* Of these* 30 boys schools and 18 girls* 
schools are within Ajmer-llerwira, with an average number on the 
rolls of 2,851. With the exception of grants- ju-aid to the Bel war 
and Xusirlbid High Schools, the Mission bears the whole east of these 
educational establishments. The Mission has also an orphanage for 
boys at Ashapura* near Na*irfihid, in which there are nearly six hun¬ 
dred, and one fur git Is in Nntirlfaid, containing nearly seven hundred. 
In connection with the former* workshops have been established fur 
the training of boys as carpenters, blacksmiths, brick and tilcuinkers, 
leather workers* etc., under the management of a qualified man frup:t 
the Technical School at Glasgow'. A Mission training farm is also 
maintained m Kotlh territory. The children in the orphanages are 
individually adopted by friends of the Minion at Home who pay an 
annual mm for their support. Government gave a grant-in-aid for 
children rescued in the famine of 18G9* but no such grant is now 
made. A prcunLneiit feature of the Mission is its medical agency* 
There arc five fully qualified practitioners (one of whom in a 
five hospitals and dispensaries^ where some 2*38,000 eases are 
attended to, and nearly 5.UQQ surgical operations are performed in 
the year. 
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Officially, the district lies within the diocese of the Bishop of 
Nlgpur. A Government Chaplain if the Church of England is 
stationed nt Ajiner, nod there are Church of England and Roman 
Catholic Military Chaplains at XasMb&L The Fardham Orphanage 
at Ajmer is managed by the local Chaplain, 

As far os the Roman Catholic Church is concerned, Ajmer-Mer- 
wim is considered to lie within the Prefecture of RajpuUna* which 
was created in 1892 r and is administered by the Capuchin Fathers of 
Paris, The Prefect Apostolic has his tmad-uiiartare at Agra, Within 
the district it has established churches at Ajmer ami Nuslrfifaftd, and 
a native school at Jorepura near Akhri. At Ajmer the Convent of 
St. Mary Magdalen is a boarding nud day school far European and 
Eurasian girls. It is managed by a Latlv Superior, assisted bv 12 
Franciscan nuns. 

Tho American Methodic established a Mission in Ajmer in 1882. 
They have now an orphanage in connection with it, which, with that, 
of the Church of England and that of the Scotch Mission, took charge 
of Ajmer orphans during the famine. The boys 1 school contains lift 
board ore and day pupils, and is graded to the lower middle standard. 
There is a similar school far girls, with an attendance of 180. Tho 
Mission work is carried on in the eit}’ mid district by zi staff of Native 
catechists, Bible readers and teachers, who did good work in relieving 
distress during recent famines. 

It appears that alt the Mkaiom are making steady, if slow, pro¬ 
gress. 

The greater part of tho population of AjmiT-Merw&ni (5481 per 
cent.) is agricultural. The industrial population amounts to 1774 
per cent of the whole, and is chiefly engaged in cotton and leather 
indusirieSp in the provision of food and drink and in the Railway 
workshops. General Izibuiir, ns distinct from agriculture, supports 
XO-59 per cent, of the population. Personal service accounts far 
5 91 per cent, and commerce for 421 per cent The professions and 
Govcnmont service have 256 and 2 38 per cent respectively* 
Persons of Independent means without occupation number only I'80 
per cent, of the total population. To the famine is due an increase 
in the number of field labourers at the espouse of the tenant class, 
and litany occupation* were severely affected ; among others, many 
herdsmen, rattan weavers and dyers, cart owners and drivers and 
professional mendicants had to seek other means of livelihood 

The social characteristics of the people in the rural areas are very 
simple. The ordinary peasants may be described as generally docile 
and ignorant Their wants are few and debts very often many* 
The cultivators as a class are suffering from the effects of recent 
famines. The condition of the landless labourers approaches tho 
border of the subsistence in ini mum* They literally live from hand 
to mouth. In the urban areas the effects of the famine are less fait* 
and the irailing classes are generally prosperous. 

The higher classes of Hindus, with the exception of Ilijputa and 
certain Brahmans anti liay asthas, are vegetarian^ The staple food 
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grains used arc wheat* barley, gram. maize, Ixijm and jom\ and various 
puU* s, Wheat is generally used only by the richer classes of the 
community; the peasantry, cseept on special occasions, employ the 
courser grain* for their Uii rk cakes or irdl^ These are wvu-ii along 
with *M, whejj uncooked.onions or radishes* or with chillies They 
use only the cheapest kinds of vegetables. The wealthier people 
spread gki upon tneir wheaton cakes or ehapfttir*, and eat them 
with one or more cooked vegetables, dM and pickles* Dairy pro¬ 
duce IS used by nil clasps. The \luhsiinmaduns, Rajputs. Merita and 
other cartes who eat flesh differ otherwise very little in their dietary 
from the Hi ndus. In the towns generally only two meals are taken 
daily, one between 9 and 10 A.W, and the other before # p,m. In 
ninil areas the Jits, Mails. Gujurs and Men* eat three times a day* 
The early mead is called **>aifcvm, and consists of the food remaining 
over from the previous Hay, The mid-day meal is called hhat or 
mta, arid consist of Barley or maize bread, with greens and butter¬ 
milk. All castes smoke tobacco and eat opium, and present them 
to friends and strangers coming to see them. 

The ordinary dras? of a male Hindu of the higher classes consists 
of a turban, which in generally a piece of silk or cotton cloth 30 to 
40 feet long and 0 inches broad, with gold embroidered ends, a shirt 
(jhtrla), a long coat (cmptfrMa) reaching nearly to the ankles, a 
loin cloth (dhoti) worn round the waist, and a scurf (thtpatia,) The 
kwrtd and antpu'kha are usually made of a fine-textured material 
resembling muslin, and arc generally white* Sometimes silk is used. 
The loin doth is a long sheet of a coarser material. The Urijput 
vttimrtinlars arc Fond of wearing embroidered garments, and multi¬ 
coloured turbans tied in narrow and picturesque folds, and have, 
especia lly on festive occasions, a martial appearance, which contrasts 
pleasantly with the sdk nod fine linens of other wealthy natives. 

The dross of a Hindu female of the upper classes consists of a bodice 
{kunihli}, 11 sheet or veil (mdini) a* an upper garment, and & petticoat 
of chintz or coloured cloth* In the case of Mah-yans nod Bijput 
women the petticoat is very full, sixty yards of material being often 
employed in making it. Fnun 15 to 20 yards of coarse cloth is 
sufficient for the petticoat of the Sower classes. Agriculturists and 
labourers wear clothes made from a course fabric locally manufactured 
colled T&ztA. They consist of a turban { pagri *) n coat (fxdhtari) 
extending to the waist, a loin doth (dhoti,) and a sheet (puchzom). 
Some castes invariably carry a comb, u mirror, a pipe and a flint 
stone. The comb and mirror are kept in the turban, and the pips 
and flint stone in the dhoti r The peasants in Ajmer arc usually 
better dressed than those nf Merwira, 111 riind areas there is little 
diflbruncc in dress between Hindus and Muhammadans. The prin¬ 
cipal 'listmotion is that Muhammadans wear trousers (paij&mas) 
anti not dhot*$. Merits and Chita?, however, though professing 
Muhammadans, retain the dhoti. Hindus, again, wear their coats 
wdtfa the opening on the right side of the chest, while the M uham¬ 
madan* have it on the left side. In towns the latter can be distin- 
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guished by the buttoned-up coats of various lengths which they wear, 
together with trousers* A tendency to dress in European fiishiou, 
retaining the turban or a small round cap m head-dress, is apparent 
in the towns. 

The houses of the lending native bankers and traders in the 
towns, and in rural areas the residences of the leading iUimrdrddrs 
of the Ajmer district* are imposing buildings of masonry and stone, 
with roofs of the same material. As a role they are two or more 
stories high, with one or more upeii courts to admit tight and air. 
Every house has a jkttwkti or balcony, where the inmates call ait 
The windows are Hlmdl and the lilt'd ling rooms otter] dark and ill 
ventilated. Though frequently covered with lavish and beautiful 
carving and orti&meiittition, these houses are generally built with 
little regard to on I inary rules ol: shin italic n, In the reception rooms 
of thr- the walls are often covered with paintings of their 

ancestors. In the villages the houses are small mud huts with tiled 
FOO& The entrance lends into u court-yard, round which ate ranged 
the dwelling rooms of the family, according to iis size and prosperity. 
Sometime® the cattle are kept in a shed in a corner of the court-yard, 
and sometimes in mud-fenced enclosures outside. The houses are 
generally clean. Signs, usually a square with the name of a deity 
entered in smaller squares within it, are painted at the entrance for 
good luck. 

The Hindus bum their dead, with the exception of the Hindu 
woi>.frippora of Itim Deojl in Merwlro, who bury them, Auiong 
MiiHJilmans burial is the rule. In the ease of intermnrriage between 
Hindu Mers (llawuts) and tfuHilmftn Uera l Kathutfl). the with is buried 
i»r burnt according to the religion of the husband. Gujarsand Jitfl have 
:l curious custom of shaving the corpses: of males adults before burning 
them. 

■ Gymnastic exercises and athletics, sword and lunco exercises arc 
the principal games in the towns, apart from cricket, football and 
hockov* which are confined to the students in educational e^tiirish¬ 
men is, Chess, cards and si kind of draughts, known as efiopod, 
ana the indoor game-. Uide-Emd-seek, kite Hying, blind mans buff, 
a klii'] of touch in (ho ring, and a game called <?froM (a kind of hockey), 
sire played by children. In the village of Lilmsar a sort of organised 
fight with fists between two sections of the vdlagers takes place once 
a year. It is called ttuikkirar. 

Among the Lighter amusements, singing, playing on the fiddle 
(riMr) and flute (hm; and dni in beating are extensively practised 
A kind of rude opera, called the fhii-hl-ttimanful, in which the 
characters sing urn I dance nil night fong to the aceouq mn line nt of 
a driiijs only, is performed in the streets* nod is much appreciated by 
the people. Among the lower classes in the towns, a circus is always 
popular. In rural areas the grown-up people have no games. Their 
ordinary amusement is to assemble in the evening at the village 
fra Mb or meeting house, and— flitting in the platform in front of it, 
usually built round o pi pal or bar tree—to pu?s awny i\ few hour? 
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talking and smoking. The village children play games similar to 
those m urban areas. 

The principal festivals are the Hull, the Dcwali, the Gangor mid 
the Tejn-ji-ka-mehi (the fiiir of Tejiji) among Hindus, and the Huhsu- 
nun, the two hl* r and Urs Dnigih Khwlja Sfthib among Muhamnm- 
dam The Holt and the Denali are the two great festivals, held ail 
over the country when the spring unit autumn harvests are ripe. 
The UiAi festival is atiended with some local peculiarities of an 
interesting nature. The Oswiis of Ajmer have a precession, which 
they call Htio : a man dressed as a bridegroom and seated on a 
cut is carried in procession through the Oswil quarter* Men and 
women piny on the Itdu with long syringes, in which they use 
water and the red powder (jyuffli), which in the distinctive feature of 
the Hell. Women from the tops of houses use their syringes very 
effectively, while the Kao carries an open umbrella to ward off 
the deluge. In Bciwar there is a procession of a much more dignified 
nature, known ns fifirMjp in which n man dressed as a Hiji is 
carried through the streets, with people dancing and singing and 
occasionally throwing red powder After passing through the town, 
the ffijl is taken to pay his respects to the Assistant Commissioner* 

Another peculiarity of the local celebration of the Holi in Mcrwtra 
is the game called tf/tfm, which is held on the first and last days 
of the festival, A whole village turns out into the jungle, each man 
* armed with two sticks about a yard long, called 'jtokhri or foitka. 
The people then form a lino and beat for hares ?ind decr p and* as they 
start up, knock them over with a general discharge of sticks. The 
village headmen provide opium and tobacco, and the bag is cooked 
and eaten ut the feast which ends the day. 

The festivals of Dewill and Dasahra sire the swine as in other 
parts of the country. The Gangor festival, which is celebrated by 
Mahijans, begins a week after the Hull and lasts for 20 days* It 
is held in honour of the return of PlrvEti, wife of Shiva, to the homo 
of her ptretUM d where she was entertained and worshipped by her 
female friends. Images of Shiva and Pirvati are paraded through the 
streets with music, and the places where thy me kept are illunuoiitcil 
at night mu I worehi pped r H 1 he festi v& l of Tej A-j l is confined to th e J its. 
This tUir is held about September, The Jits, both men and women* 
keep awake the whole of the previous night p and worship the deity 
by singing songs and bringing ottering* of cooked ricc p barley rind fruit 

The principal Muhammadan festivals of the Muharram and the 
two Ids are the Hume as elsewhere. But an exciting spectacle 
u addtd by the sword dance of the Imkrkotle* the mhabifemta 
of the IndJukoL mohaUu of Ajmer city, in which 100 to ISO 
iiieu^ armed with sharp swords, dance and throw their weapons 
about in wild confusion. The Urs Khwlju Sahib is a fair held at the 
Uurgdkh hi the Muhammadan month of Rqjab t and lasts for six days. 
Aluliammodana came from nil parts of the country to worship ut the 
tomb uf the saint, Muiii'-ud-dlfi ChiEilitij and the ye arty number of 
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pilgrims approaches twenty-five thousand The proceedings consist 
for the mesti part of recitations of Persian poetry of the Suli School, 
at an assembly called the mthftL The recitations fire kept up 
until 3 o clock in the morning, by which time many pilgrims are m 
the ecstatic devotional state technically known as futL One 

E collar custom of this festival may be mentioned. Th .ro are two 
■go cauldrons inside the Dan-gab, one twice the size of the oilier, 
which are known els the great and little drg . Pilgrims to the 
shrine, according to their ability or generosity, propose to offer a 
deg. The smallest sum for which enough rice, butter, sugar 
almonds, raisins and spices can be bought to fill the large deg b 
fU 1,000. Besides this, the donor has to pay about Us. *200 in presents 
to the officials of the shrine, and in oficrings at the tomb. # i he small 
deg costa exactly half the large one. 

” When the gigantic rice pudding is cooked, it is looted boiling hot 
Eight earthen pots of the mixture are first set apart, for the foreign 
pilgrims, and it b the hereditary privilege of the people of ladmkot, 
ami of the menials of the Darg&h, to empty the cauldron of the 
remainder of its contents. After fcho recitation of the Fatiha* one 
Indmkot! seizes a large iron ladle, and mounting the platform of tile 
deg ladles away vigorously* All the men who take part in this 
hereditary privilege are swaddled up to the eyes in cloths to avoid 
the effects of the scalding fluid When the cauldron is nearly empty 
all the Indmkotls tumble in together and scrape it dean. There b 
no doubt that the custom of 'Mooting the deg” is very ancient, 
though no account of its origin cam be given. It is generally counted 
among the miracle# of tie saint that no Uvea have ever been lost on 
these occasions, though burns are frequent. The conked rice is 
bought, by Mahljans and others, and most castes will eat it. 

Unlike the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, whore three names 
are in general used for the identification of a male, the proper name, 
father*# name, and family name, in Ajmer*llerwtra as in all northern 
India, the practice is to use one name only. Occftsionally it liup^ ns 



person a as ms z*n or family HIP 

from the place of his ancestors, but it is not used in addressing him 
either by sjieech or by letter. 

Every male of the tl twioO*bom rp classes has two names (n) the 
jitnamrV&si- film,, only used at weddings, at death, and when the stars 
Arc consulted, and {b) the hottn nam by which he is generally known. 
The system of nomenclature is simple, and the names are generally 
of religious origin, or are given out of affection nr fancy* instances 
of the fanner are Har Lil, Rim Singh, Shiv Charcm, and of the 
latter Sundar Uf, GulzAri Lil. and Britain CliamL But there is 
an almost infinite variety of such name#* Among the usual suffixes 
attached to names it may be remarked that Chund, Mai, Bbin, F&l 
and Karan are principally used by Jains. On the other hand Datt 
(given) is exclusively a Brahtnan suffix. 
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Among the agricultural classed the males usually have one name 
only, which is a diminutive of a name of a higher class. For example, 
where a Uahljan or a Brahman would call himself Birdhi Chund, 
Bln-run Kim or Utlai Mai, the agriculturist, whether Jit, (lujnr, Mill 
or Mer, would be known as Bin lha, Bhen'm or Udn. Except in rare 
instances the lower classes never use the suffixes lifim, JaI, Clmnd 
and thi_- like. Among them the name of the wife often corresponds 
with that of her husband, as Udi the wife of Udn. 

Childrens' names take diminutive form in " u, ” as Mom, Phfllu, 
Occasionally Muhammadan names arc used by Hindus and Jains, 
apparently out of reverence for the Mil hit, mm ad mi sain t, whose D.trgih 
is at Ajmer. Or it may be a legacy of the conciliatory policy of 
Akbur. Some sections of Muhammadans, who were originally Hindus, 
have retained to this dny their Hindu family names. 

Among the names of places, Nasiribid is the only instance of 
the suffix "ibid." Many villages have names ending “wis," meaning 
place of residence, and in “ wita ” which moans enclosure. Examples 
are M&ngali&wis and Bfidiimviia. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Agriculture. 

Ajmer ami Mcrwixa arc physically vow distinct from each other. 
In Ajmer, plain country is the rule mid hills the exception. There 
are several ranges of hills, but they spring more or less imm diateiy 
from the plains, and there is little cultivation among them. Lhe 
Pnshkar jn-tyct mi F oiiL off from tht j rest i>f the district hy the - 
P:ihlr ratig*\ pitfaeasea n ivrv peculiar chsiraett-r* It is entm-ly made 
up Of hillocks of pure sand interspersed with depressions of rich soil. 
The sind hills absorb and retain the rainfall, prevent evaporation, 
and allow the water to percolate slowly to the lower ground. Hire 
streams i nn but a short distance before they are finally absorbed. L he 
soil is too sandy for irrigation tanks: but the hills contain the only 
two important natural lakes in the district. The Gangwlna W'li" 
occupies the plain between the northern extension of Ssig-PalniT mi 
the west,and the Srinagar and Kishoogarh hills on the south. iJna 
plain drains to the north towards the Silmbhar lake ; the well land 
lies mostly along the main drainage channel, and, except under the 
hills to the south and west, there are few tanks. Along the lines 
where wells can be made, and under tanks there is much good cultiva¬ 
tion, but in its general character the country is a broad umrrigated 
plain- East of the Srinagar hills and stretching south to A usual)*! 
is the Rmnsar r t ™<iw. The broad shallow valleys or depressions in 
lhe plain offer better capabilities for irrigation than in Gangwtm. 
Li Eomo ports, especially towards Rainsar, there is much salt in. the 
soil, jls the old salt mounds or again scattered over the country 
Ghow. In Rljgarh, south and west of Kumsar, the villages under 
the hills have light and sandy soil, while in the plain there are ^nnc 
excellent tanks and good well cultivation. The plain of the Ajmer 
ixiraana is ill-adapted for tanks, but almost all the villages have 
wells dependent on the percolation of the Slgarmnti, in which the 

supply is constant and good, . , ... t ■ 

In Merwlra, in contradistinction to Ajmer, the hill country is 
the rule and the plain the exception. The two ranges of the Aravalk 
which meet near Jawija, enclose a valley which topers rretn ita 
extreme width on the north to n fioint at the south. In this valley, 
about two miles west of the main range of the Amvalli runs a low 
ran go through which in former times the drainage bad forced for 
itself numerous passages. By blocking these ilaej magnificent 
tanks from Uilwim on the north to Lusini II. on the south, hns 
been made. Below these tanks villages are numerous 
population is dense. 
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South of Jawiija, oxcepl the outlying villages of Jaitgnrh and 
Bheron Khera in M*iwlr p for some 36 miles, until Gudha Lakh a is 
reached the whole breadth of the district is a confused mass of hills, 
nnd the cultivation is confined to the valleys and terraces made on 
the hillsides. There sire many tanks, but few of any size. For some 
ten miles south of Gudha Lakha there is a narrow plain on the 
Mewfir border bounded still on the west by the Aravalli range. 
Smith of Barjul again the whole district, including the outlying 
1 Hinges, is hill. Tanks in this part arc rare, and well cultivation tile 
ru]e + The ranges culminate in the peak of Gonunji south of 
Todgarh, which rises to more than 3.000 feet above the sen. 

In general, the cultivated soil of both districts is Composed of n 
mixture of stiff yello w loam and gand, in proportion of one to two, Ko 
Miperficijil portion of soil is absolutely clayey* nnd alluvial soil is only 
found in the beds of artificial tank.^ In tracts where euphorbia arc 
common, carbonate of] one is found in large quantities. The richest 
soil in the province is among the sand hills of Fnshkar, where 
sugarcane m grown without irrigation. Eut else when; all the most 
valuable cultivation is irrigated cither from wells or tanks. The rain¬ 
fall throughout is too precarious for the dry cultivation to be much 
considered by the people. Where it is earned out, the fields are some- 
times surrounded by low embankments to retain the min moisture m 
long as possible. All dry crop land is classed together as hardnl, 
and no sub-dossibcation has so fir been attempted. Irrigated lands 
are classed os chaki ¥ tulabi and abt, according to the means of 
irrigation employed. 

As the slope of the 3find is in every direction away from these 
districts, there is no permanent undor-curreut of percolation Eo feed 
the supply iti the wells, Hoth they and the tanks are dependent 
ujhjm the rainfall In Ajmer, where thi beds of the naUan arc sandy, 
a SOfGdnnt amount of water is absorbed during the mins to supply 
thy wells on either bank; but wells can only profitably be made 
within a short distance of the stream. In Merw arn the beds of the 
drainage channels are rocky and the slope of the country greater. 
Tanks are essential to catch the rainfall, which would otherwise How 
utf rapidly into Mirwftr ami Mcwir, and not give the wells any chalice 
of filling by percolation. In many parts the soil b thin and the rock 

very near t he .surface. 

Among the hills nnd valleys of Menvara there is a system of 
Small fields have been made with great, labour by 
terracing the hill sides and building up the lower end with ateue 
wulls_ to prevent the soil being washed away, Where the walls are 
sufficiently .substantial to act as a dam and retain moisture, these 
fields, J'-caIIj known ns ymtibfrnd are dossed ns a bi, Abi stricilv 
tnciUis land in the beds of tanks, which is everywhere cultivated 
after the tanka have dried up in tile spring or hot weather. 

Iu the dry crop lands in many villages of Ajmer there exists a 
Bystem shifting cultivation called W*rzra, a survival of the original 
idea that the dry crop bind w m of little value and could be cultivated 
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by imy one. The custom Is that n village sharer or cultivator takes 
a plough each year hi the ftalstira area, for which ha pays a sum 
fixed by village custom, ranging from Ks. 2 to 7. In exchange 
he is entitled to sow a certain area, which again varies by village 
custom, between 6 and 28 acres. The owner of the plough settles on 
the bit he fancier and aa long aa he usea only one plough, no oms 
enquires what area ho occupies. When the land ia broken til 
is sown, or if the season premises exceptionally well, grain, and after 
this the land remains for one year the private land of the sharer> in 
which he may grow j<m r. In the third year the cultivator abandons 
this, and goes to another spot* and the first piece lies fallow until 
someone else takes a fancy to the whole or part of it, Such a custom 
could not exist in a tract where rain is plentiful and dry crop land 
valuable. Even in Ajmer halsara possession is in many villages 
crystallizing into ownership. 

Ah the soil is light and deep ploughing exceptional, a single pair 
of bullocks is generally sufficient for draught. The agricultural 
implements are simitar to those used in the United Provinces, and have 
no distinctive features. No new appliances have been introduced 
into the districts. In the bharif season succeeding the great famine 
of 1899-1900 hand ploughs drawn by men were tried, to make up 
for the deficiency of cattle. Some land was brought under cultivation 
by their means, but they never became popular* and have now diRap- 
pcamL 

According to the census of 1901 the agricultural population 
amounted to 2*54J03. a* against 2,^2,551 in 1891. The decrease was 
due to the diaastrmis famines of the decade. In Ajtner the agricul¬ 
turists numbered 53'3 percent, of the the totalpopulation* 1 he per- 
outages of actual workers and depe ndents were 6J‘n and 36 5 in Ajmer* 
ai i d 62-3 a nd 3T'7 in Morw ira, Th - ■ a 3 It? va tors are pri nc i pal ly J 

LiajarB, Mcrs, Merits and Riwats, whose numbers were ratamod m 1901 
ns 27 $ tti, 36,248, 2 1,649, 8,554 and 32,209 rapecti vdy* The J ltd are 
the best cultivators, and the GGjars come next in this respect 

In preparing for the kharif harvest, the land is ploughed up to¬ 
wards the end of April and beginning of May, It is then left till 
after the first mins have fallen, when it is re-ploughed and taken 
under various processes till it becomes ready for the sowing. For 
rahi the ploughing is generally done in September. The land thus 
ploughed m allowed to stand for a month, when i t is ploughed a second 
time, and harrowed before the seed is sown. 

In dry crop areas manure is not used, but in the irrigated lands, 
owing to the general poorness of the sod, especially in Mcrwfiro, 
heavy i tum iiririg is akoluldy necessary. Much of such land in both 
districts is cropped twice in the year; there is little scientific rotation 
and no rest, so the nceeasity is sufficiently apparent The salty soil of 
the Hlmw prtrgana given excellent crops when heavily manured, but 
without it is almost worthless A full manuring of ck&hi or taldbi. 
]jmd§ is considered to bo 360 maunds to Lhe acre every third year, but 
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this is a mto not often reached. The greater proportion of the cattle 
in the district are kept for purposes of manure. That of sheep and 
goats is more valuable, but their destructive habits made * hem 
unpopular until the heavy losses of cattle during the recent famine. 
Ashes, house sweepings find vegetable manures are filsc used to some 
extent Jfflghtsoii is in coneldembk demand as manure among the 
villages near the towns; it is not available elsewhere. 

The principal crops* in order of extent of urea cultivated, are 
ionize, jnnr, or great Indian millet, barley, cotton, oilseeds, tojixi, or 
bulrush millet and wheat. Them occupied respectively 199, 1*+, 
1U L, Ifrl* 74,6*5, and 3’5 per cent, of the average cultivated area 
during the ten years ending 1R99-Q0. Maize is sown in June and July 
and in harvested in October and November. Whore irrigation is 
available it is watered two to three times. Its average out-tum in 
cwIh. per acre is 110 in 6amu i land and 7 r 34 in irrigated land. 
It {& rotated w ith barley and cotton, the land remaining fallow for the 
mbi- harvest before the cotton is sown in khtirij. 

Barky is always a rabi crop. It is sawn from 15th October to 
15th November and is reaped in April In Irrigated lands it is 
watered from three to five thins, and yields an average of 7’34 cwts. 
per acre. In dry Crop lands the average out-turn is only V4Ci cwts- 
jodr is only grown as a dry crop; it is sown in June and July and 
harvested in October and November, and has an average yield Of I 73 
cwts. per acre. Bajm is sown at the same season and also in dry 
lands only; its average yield is also 173 cwts* per acre. 

Cotton, though not first in point of area* gives of all the crops 
the most valuable return to the cultivator. It is sown in June and 
July, and the seed is mixed with sowduug and ashes, with the idea of 
increasing its gcrmiimdng power The crop is picked in November 
ami December, and gives an average yield of 3 + ]I cwtst per acre in 
irrigated and 140 owta. per aero m i in irrigated land. In the Former 
i i m watered from five to seven times du ri eg t he mason. A fter the cottoi i 
is reaped the land is always left fellow far one harvest before maize is 
sown ou it s OpS already described TH is sown in dry buds in July and 
August, and js reaped in November; its average yield is 1 cwt. per acre. 
Lrnim is a rubi crop, and is sown in dry crop binds in October and bar* 
vested in April, with an average out-turn of 173 cwt;*. per acre. Wheat, 
also mfii, is sown in late October and early November. In irrigated 
lands it is watered from three to five times before the harvest in April, 
when its yield averages 7 5 ewts. per acre* In bartfri t land the average 
out-turn is only 1*73 cwte, It is rotated with maize and barley, after 
which, with one intervening kharif fallow* it is again sown. 

The other crops {food as well us non-food) a tv very limited. Sugar¬ 
cane cultivation is confined to the rich ssoil of the Fushknr valley, 
where it grows without irrigation, antl gives an average return of 
8-34 ewLs. per acre. Poppy is cultivated in the Tudgarh Uthsll a- a 
ntbi crop in irrigated lands, where it is watered from ssx to eight 
;nuea. fbe averago yield of poppy heads is 2 75 cwts. p i t acre. 
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Chitlin nrf- sown as t-harif in wet crop land*. They rrqnire much 
irrigati*'ll, from 15 to 20 waterings, but the avoroff-- out't«m of 2;IB 
cwt i perncre gives a fowl profit to the cultivator. The remaining 
cmns dfsurvc no fqneiill mention. . - 

In all raises the cultivators endeavour to retain the best gram lor 
MV ,j There l§ a prejudice in favour <>f local seed prams of all him is 
^Against foreign varieties. Seed of the previous years crop w always 
J as the local belief h that it loses some of its germinating 
properties if kept, for longer. There are no model farms in the district, 
one Started bv Mr. Saunders having proved n faibre; and it is hared 
that the infiuen.ee of the Agricultural Departments publications has 
not done much towards the introduction ef improved systems or new 
vari^iies. 

Extension and decrease of cultivation is merely synchronous with 
good ur Iwul seasons, so fur as recent years are concerned In 1 Jj 
earlier history of the district, however, when tanks were being built 
and Merwira wns being surveyed, considerable extension took place. 
There were 58,079 acres under irrigation id 1884. as apvmet 51,0+J 
in 1874 and the unirrigated area cultivated had risen from t ,l. ,407 
acres to 1 32,*242 in the same iK-riewi. But after the great femme the 
total irrigated ami in 1902-03 had fallen to 87m and the iimmgntod 
cronned urea to 1.33,686 acres. The cultivation of poppy has de¬ 
creased in Todgarh since the introduction of the Excise Rules, white the 
demand for raw cotton and its profitable return have caused its cultiva¬ 
tion to increase steiwlily in popularity. Its average of k,42b ncrcB 
between 1881-1890 hud risen to 21,011 acres in the next decade. 
Famine and scarcity, however, caused a fall oi ihew hitter fignn'a t« 
12,756 acres in 1902-03. In this your, while in some cases the 
area under cultivation of a particular crop hod increased, the 
production had decreased; this was markedly the case with wheat, 

barley and cotton, , + _. & ^ 

Fruit and Ywe table production is chiefly confined to a r« 
jjardens cnltivfltcd by mfdis near Ajmer, although florae vegetable 
lire also grow n in the municipal ftirdem at B&wur. fhe fruit is 
ircnorsdty poor in quality, and nu |rea* variety of vegetable is 
obtainable; There are no model fruit or vegetable gardens m the 
province. 

The introduction of the Land Improvements Act of 1883 and of 
the Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884 has, by making money ava. able 
at a reasonable mto Of interest, done much to modiiy t he effects of 
n'ceat feminro. When the private lender* refused to advance money 
for seed and bullocks or for wells,and credit was severely contracted, 
the working of the two Acts was of the utmost value, fcmee they 
came into operation until 1902 Bn 5.59.653 tori been advanced under 
the Land Improvements Act, and Rs. 5,55, 1 54 under the Aguf.ii - 
turists Loans Act, In goed seasons punctual repayment of instalments 
is usual, but the famine, while making largo advances neci ssmy, made 
prompt repayment impo^ible, and at the end nf September \M- 
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Hu, Trofe out standi ng under the Act of 1883, and Rs, 2.08,131 

under the Act of 1884, Under the former Act 917 new wells had 
been const meted at a cost of fi& 74,984, which irrigated 1,951 acres; 
4 p 230 old wells were deepened and repaired at a cost of Ra 3,46,662* 
with an irrigable area of 9,328 acres; while 2UG other irrigation works 
were constructed or repaired, costing Us, 2,113,415 ami irrigating 6,4 S8 
acres. The hitter Act, supplying money for inniiitenance, seed and 
purchase of cattle, has formed one of the most valuable recuperative 
agencies after the ravages of famine* 

The amount of private indebtedness both in Ajmer and in Merwftra 
is enormous. Accurate statistics are not available, but, from inquiries 
made in Ajmer in 1900 1901, it k be Sieved that the amount of private 
debt is over Ik. 10,00,000. That in Merwira is probably no less. 
In 1885, at the time of the last settlement, it was calculated that 
30,319 acres (including 19,778 acres of land mortgaged at the previous 
settlement) of land wore mortgaged for Its* 12,38,755 and 3,857 
mounds of grain, 

Keccnt calamities therefore, bare increased the indebtedness by 
about two-fifths. The Rajput estate holders, who cannot encumber 
their estates beyond their own lives, have a large amount of private 
debt notwithstanding, and owed to Government for loans advanced in 
the famine the sum of Rs. 1,56,132, part of which has, however, been 
recently remitted* In 1872 a regulation was passed for their relief, 
and their debts, amounting to 7 lakhs, were taken over by Govern¬ 
ment at 5 iier cent, interest. This debt to Government had been 
almost entirely liquidated before the recent famines made further 
loans necessary. The rates of interest on private debts vary 
from As. 8 to" Rs- 2 per cent, a month. When given in kind 
it amounts to about one-third of the produce of the mortgaged lands, 
The Urge majority of money-lenders belong to the professional money- 
lending classes, 

Years of famine give an opportunity to the grain-dealera to secure 
what would otherwise be bad debts. There is always a large amount 
of unsecured debt, which hits descended from hither to sou, or constats 
of extortions of the grain-dealers which they could not recover in a 
civil court* A hungry man is not over-cautious as to what he puts 
his name to, and the grain-dealers fold their opportunity in the 
necessity of the cultivators, who, if they require food, are obliged to 
sign bonds or mortgage their lands for the full amount which the 
grain-dealers state as due to them. Mortgage is generally of a usu¬ 
fructuary kind, and formerly the mortgagee only rarely took"possession 
of the land But of recent years it has become more common, 
the land being handed over to a third person for cultivation, owing 
to the difficulty found by the mortgagee m recovering his dues from 
the original mortgagor, who is protected by the courts from paying 
more than a certain amount of the produce by way of interest. Sales 
of land in execution of decrees are forbidden, except with the sanction 
of the Commissioner. In the present state of public credit, it is 
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difficult to m® how Agricultural Banks ran succeed in the- province. 
The question is, however, receiving attention. 

Owing lo the want of any large pastures and permanent water 
supply, the district is not well adapted for systematic cattle and horse 
breeding. Formerly large numbers were kept, anti were grazed upon 
the hills and village pasture lands during good seasons, and were 
taken to Malwn and more favoured districts when the mins failed. 
The enclosure of the forests, however* tended to reduce their number 
to what was actually required fur agricultural purposes. as the village 
pastures betaine more limited. But on 1 he other hand the opening 
of free greasing iu the forests leaves a valuable resource to save what 
cuttle there are m famine times. Of reoent years restrictions have 
been put by many Native States ujMJii cattle immigration for grazing 
purposes, and emigration when necessary in usually in the direction 
of the United Provinces There is no indigenous breed of cattle 
deserving special mention, a]id the cultivators get their cows covered 
by bulls of various breeds. The cattle, as a rule, belong Lo four stocks, 
the Rendi Khan. Dhloro, Mlrwlri and liewlri. The first breed 
supplies the best milch cows, while the lust three are stronger and 
are generally used for held work. The average price of a bullock is 
Its, 80, of a' cow Ba, 25, of a she buffalo IK 40 and of a calf of either 
species Its, 15. A scheme for stationing Government bulls in centred 
villages to improve the breeds of cattle is under contemplation. 

Horse breeding is rare, and more so since the recent (amines. 
Until recently efforts were made to encourage it by keeping an 
Arab stallion at the Veterinary School at Ajmer, and by offering 
rewards at Puahkar fair for colts and lit lien sired by him. The averages 
value of the load pony is about about IK 5l>. 

Sheep and goftte*are kept everywhere, especially since the want 
of cattle increased the demand for other man lire, They are very 

hardy and are little affected by famine. Their average value id 
Ra B apiece. 

The most important horse and cnttla fair is held at Ptishkar iu 
November. Animals come from all |.ntrl^, prises are given by Govern¬ 
ment from the proceeds of the temporary tolls, and selling and buying 
cuv usually brisk. Two cattle lairs of minor importance are hdd at 
Bel war and Kukri at the time of the Tcja celebrations in early 
September. 

Mention must here be made of the E&jputtoa Veterinary School, 
which was established in Ajmer in 1804, with the idea of supply¬ 
ing veterinary assistants for tUjputirUL At the same time a Civil 
Veterinary Department was started with a view to improving the 
Weeds of horses and entile* A Eunipean officer holds the combi mil 
appointments of Principal of the Veterinary School and Superin¬ 
tendent, Civil Veterinary Department He teaches medicine and 
surgery in the school, where he is nested by three lecturers on bo vino 
pathology, anatomy and physiology, and chemistry and materia 
media*, respectively. A hospital is attached to the school. Since 
1804 131 veterinary asd^tont* have Ik vn trained, and 1.774 animals 
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have received treatment, A farrier teaches men who ate sent from 
Native Stales to leant farriery- Under the Superintendent, Civd 
Veterinary Department, then' are veterinary assistants attached to 
the lies war Municipality and the Ajmer District. Hoard. The Super- 
in leu dent «x* on tour every year to inspect veterinary dispensaries 
u, visit, horse nnd cattle fain., and to give advice regarding horse and 
cattle breeding. Ho also investigates any cases of outbreak of conta- 
■nous lUseftBe. aiul inspects the horse and cattle boxes and trucks on 
the rail way. Government have recently decided to abolish the School, 
and place Rij put inn under the Civil Veterinary Department of 

Bnlochtstin and Sind. . . , , , 

It is iimi^OGssary to rccaipitula-to tlio various physiciAl ontl 
meteorological conditions which make irrigation so important a factor 
in the agnbnltore of the province. 

The idea of lank embankments was one which early presented 
itself to the minds of those conversant with the district. The Blda 
tank was made by Bisal Deo Chanhan, abom the year 1150 A.D.; 
his grandson, Ann, constructed the Aulsagnr; the tank at Himsar was 
built bv Kim Deo Pramar. Ia Merwftra'the large (links of Dihv&ra, 
Kilinjar. JawAja and Bulsd date from long before our rule. They 
have wide earthen embankments, generally faced on both sides with 
flat Btone?, and closing gorges in the hills. With ordinary care they 
will last as long att the hills which they unite, and their construction 
furnishes a substantial proof that before our rule the principles of 
subordination and co-operation were not unknown in Morwi.ro. 

The tank embankments at present number 531, of which 377 are 
managed by Government, the remainder being in charge of the 
villages or the municipalities. There sire 1,802 tanks in vdiirtrori 
and jifj/G- lauds, which are managed as part of the estates: a few 
tanks constructed within ami minor t-sfinirtiW lands by Govern¬ 
ment are mnnegorl by the Public Works Department and are included 
ill the previous totals. The majority owe their existence to Colonel 
Dixon, who ruled Merwim from 183£> to 18+2 and the united districts 
from 18+2 to 1857. He gives a ven 1 full account <>f them in his 
"Sketch of Slerwira,” Chapter XII, ft mg. Tho best site for an 
embankment is a narrow gorge, where, by uniting the hills on each 
side, tho drainage of lho valley above can be stopped and the water 
thrown hack to form a lake, which will irrigate direct by a sluice, 
and feed the wells below by percolation. Such sites are, however, 
limited, *md since the famine works of recent years nearly all of them 
have been utilized, though in many cases the embankment is capable 
of much improvement. In tho open parts of the districts, where 
Colonel Dixon made a large number of tanks, the embankments run a 
considerable distance from one rising ground to the other. Some are 
nearly two miles in length. The centre portion of the dam arrests 
the How of a drainage channel, and tho water spreads <>n each side 
to the rising ground. Every tank is provided with an escape to 
prevent the water topping tho embankment during Hoods. These 
tanks are generally very shallow, and seldom Tetniu any water after 
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the autumn harvest 1ms been irrigated Colonel Dixon attempted 
at fim to form earthen embankments, but the soil is so devoid of 
tenacity that the plan was early abandoned . _. 

There are four kinds of embankments in the districts. * 

wall of dry stone backed by an earthen embankment awl fowl wi th 
» coating of mortar, generally combined with a tlry stone retainingwall; 
fl«cowll\% a masonry wall backed with earth, the masonry and embank- 
niQrtt being of greater or less strength in proportion to the weight ot 
water to be retained. Thirdly, an earthen embankment, with or with¬ 
out a masonry core wall. Fourthly, a wall of masonry without any em- 
tankment, this last is the best, and is adopted in the more hilly 
parts of the district where the gorges do not exceed100 yards m 
width. Similar to these are the small masonry weirs thrown itcrosa 
a TmttiL in its course through the hills, in order to ensure a supply to 

the wells on either bank. . , , 

The embankments of the Government tanks are in charge of the 
Public Works Department. They are inspected annually in tDecem¬ 
ber, when estimates for necessary repairs are submitted tor sanction. 
Ii was noted at the lost settlement that new sluices and new ducts 
were very necessary in tunny cases. Thus the ducts of the largo 
Itiuisar tank wore formerly hud out bn no system; tor long tbs tuners 
two and oven three and four ducts were running side by side, owned 
by different interests, and oacli wasting water by overflow, evapirntion 
mid percolation. Of recent years this Vs been remedied Ducts are 
fed in general by the gravitation flow of the water from the tank, but 
in c^J of deficiency tU water is often raised by hits to the mouth 

of the sluice. . ...l. 

In the time of Colonel Dixon the water revenue was added to the 
culinary assessment uf the village,nod both were paid together. *"*■ 
system wa* to fix G per cent- upon the of wiiatmetion of any 
tank within the village and add the amount to the previous usflcaa- 

mv f t the time of UTouehe’s Settlement a change was introduced in 
the ease of tin- first doss tanks in 1 Sea war and I ndgarh, and almost 
all the tiink-irrigated villages in Ajmer, In their case illo water 
revenue wns entirely excluded flora the kheuut, and rhe.villages 
w-re assessed at so much, pf«* a lump sum for water revenue, this 
lump sum was lo bo made good from the fields actually irrigated each 
year, unless its incidence on tin- irrigated area exceeded a certain 
fixed maximum, or lell below a certain fixed minimum. Out nf a 
total of its. o5.43d water revenue, Rs, 37,1 <2 was thus aase^Kl. 1 he 
balance, cbicftj derived from smaller tanks, remained under the former 
fixed system, by which the wafer revenue, though separately recortleri 
for the whole vimge and for each holding, was included m the Umt 
or record of individual re,nubility. In 1885 Oovemmeat tank 
works were grouped into crap rate tanks, variably 
paving a fixed assessment maintained by Government, ami tanka 
paying a fixed owwasmernt and required by the vdlager^There are 
now 45 crop rate limb, 8U under variable assessment, 24d paying 
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fixed revenue, and 9 paying on a combination of the variable and fixed 
systems. In crop rate tank* the area irrigated is recorded each year, 
and assessed to pay revenue at certain rates which vary m the 
crop grown. In the variable system there is a rate which varies be- 
tween a certain maximum and a certain minimum according to the 
standard area* which is fixed The assessment is based on the total 
mnk area* whether irrigated or unirrigated in the autumn harvest* 
In the spring harvest the water revenue is assessed at full rates if the 
tank water is above sluice level on loth February. If the water is 
below sluice level on that date the revenue is assessed on the num¬ 
ber &f irrigations given. In the fixed assessment a lump brio is 
takers irrespective of the area irrigated. Besides the land irrigated 
by How from the tanks, billed faltibi t there is also yearly cultivation 
In the dry beds of many tanks culled obi. The usse^ment of this 
class of land is ultH? both fixed and variable* At the last settlement 
10 r HMJ acres of ubi laud cun it under the former system and 7,116 
under the latter. 

The average annual receipts from water revenue during the ten 
year* ending 1890* amounted to Its. 58*170*5. In the next decade 
the average had, owing to suspension* arid remissions on account of 
ihuiine, fallen to ft*. ob.dUfHL In 1902-08 Us. 35,823 wens collected, 
while Its 38,!KK> were outstanding a$ anenrs These figures include 
the water revenue from well-irrigated lands sit tinted within the limit 
of the l ank arcus. Before 1880-81 the total capital expenditure on tanka 
in Ajmer-Merwira amounted to Rs, 14,23,794. Between 1880-81 
mu! 2889-00 Bs* 2 p 22,887 were spent* In the decade ending 1900 the 
expenditure, owing to t he large construction works carried out during 
famine, rase to K*. 11,78.529, In 1902-03 the capital expenditure on 
tanks was Rs. 89,439, Up to the 31st March 1903 the total capital 
a Lit lay had been Rs. 30,80 ,1 2 2. Except in years of drought the work* 
average a return of about 3 par cent, on their capital cost* 

There arc few permanent Well* in the districts; in general they, 
like the tanka, depend upon the rainfall percolation for their water 
supply. In the Ajmer district the beds of the nails* arc sandy, and a 
.sufficient amount of water is absorbed during the mins to supply the 
wells on either side. In Merwira, where the beds arc rocky, the wells 
depend more upon the water which is retained in the tanks. Per- 
eolation tends to keep water in the wells as long as there is water |u 
tho tanks. When the water of a tank dries and the subset I water 
sinks, the water level in the dependent wells sinks also. It is not, 
however! always the wells lying directly below a tank that benefit 
most from it* Percolation frequently, though by no means nniver- 
sally, shows itself along lines of natural drainage, but it always works 
along the line of least resistance, which may or may not be reflected 
on the surface. Instances of the latter frequently occur. In Bir 
there is some improvement to the wells for a short distance below 
the tank, but the same result shows itself ten miles a way in Udaipur 
nud Tikiorfi in the Ki*hrmgnrh State. In the British territory be¬ 
tween there is no change, so that the water passes under Srinagar by 
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a natural syphon. The effect of tha Killnjar tank is not felt so much 
in the wells below it to the west, but the wells in the village of PaSiiri 
in Muwir, which lies to the cast and is separated from it liy the main 
range of the Arivallis, depend on it for their water supply. Other 
cases could be cited. 

A few wells which may, perhaps, be called " permanent" exist in 
both districts, But the term is here merely relative. The springs 
from which they derive their water depend ultimately upon the 
infiltration of rain water, and ns there is no supply from the outside, 
it only needs u long enough drought to dry up every well in Ajnser- 
Menvfcra. These comparatively permanent wells are moat common 
at the foot of hills, such ns "iUjgarh and Kothfij of Ajmer, or along 
stream beds draining from such hills as those near fie&war. In no place 
are they numerous. Goptlpura in Beiwar with seven, and Cbipliin 
in Dawair with twenty, are the villages boat off in this respect. 

Where the water"is plentiful the Persian wheel, or dhinuii, is 
genera llv used to draw it from the well. In other cases the ordinary 
water lift by bullocks with the lung pull rope and bucket, called 
ekarua is employed. There are two kinds of tharas distinguish¬ 
ed locally by the names poftid and ioomlid, The former 
moires four bullocks and three or four men to work It, and can 
irrigate an acre of land in about six hours. The latter, with only two 
oxen mid a single attendant, takes twice as long, irrigated fields are 
divided into small bods, some 60 or 100 jxsr fiujlia, in older to dis¬ 
tribute) the water. Some five years ago nn attempt was mode to intro¬ 
duce iron buckets in place of the cn(iv&&, but they were not found 
satisfactory. A kacha well, without masonry, avenges about Ks, 50 
in cost. The price of a masonry well ranges from Rs. 200 to Rs. 700, 
according to its depth, diameter and the nature ot the soil. At. the 
lust Settlement there were *2,S7U wells dependant upon Govern merit 
tanka, out of which 2 , 6*2 were assessed to water revenue. 

In 1001, so far us can be ascertained, the total number of wells in 
UHfi in Airaer-lterwRra ikhslto} was 18,655, of which Ajmer had 6,5 U 
and JMerwira 7,144. From these, 2fi,033 u res were irrigated, plying 
assesstnen t to (iuvoroment of Rs, 43,193, Thu average i rrignted area 
per well was, therefore, 205 acres, with an averoge water rate of 
Us, l-b-7 per acre, 
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Kents, Wages, and Prices/ \ 

The larger proporfctbn u-f Ajmer-Mei^ira, wit^ t he nx^ptbn of the 
{gfimrari areas, is cultivate I l>y resident lumtU-r-k Wh^ru tenancy 
exists, it is generally that of toiiatits-akwi]] or of e&pfiipriehirj tenants* 
The hitter are those who have mortgaged their lands, but nre continued 
irt possessionunder the terms of the mortgage. In all iAirtivdri estates 
cultivators an? considered to be tenants--at-will until the contraryis 
proved. They generally, however, hold under contract teases, and pay 
tent at fixed jiermanent nates, and are liable to ejectment only on 
breach of the terms of the contract. Rent is determined by agreement 
between landlord and tenant, and is usually paid in kind* The land- 
lords share varies from a half to a quarter nf the produce of the land., 
according to the quality and capacity of the holding and the terms of 
the tenancy. So in the case" of land irrigated from wells, where the 
landlord pays Government dues and supplies seed and manure, he gets 
half the produce. If he pays Government dues only, hr gets one-third* 
If hi pays nothing at all towards tioverimioiit dues or expens* s p his 
share will not exceed n quarter, fri tank binds the landlord guts half 
produce where he pays Government revenue and half the expenses. 
II hu pays the ( Jovernruent dm s only he reec ivesa third, Iri the mso 
ot dry crop land a third of the product' is the usual share of the land- 
lord. Hunt in kind is called bunN. Us actual quantity is decided 
either by appraising the standing crops, nr hy dividing the produce 
after the gnun has been threshud out* The former system is known 
as kunta and the latter as ft/fail On curtain crops, however, rents 
are paid tit cash. I n cases of cash routs the standing crop is rm^tsurod 
at each harvest, arid the rents arc calculated cither at fixed rates 
mentioned in the Record of Rights at the Kuttlomcnt, or according to 
special rates agreed upon between landlord and tenant. The cash 
rents vary from Rs. 2-8 to Hs, 8 per acre according Lo the crop. 
In Ajmer among the kkarif crops cotton, maissu and MigEtr-oanu in well 
land* usually give rent in cash. In the inbiseason, cash rents are 
only paid for lands which grow melons vegetables, garden produce 
and lucerne* In the ease ot opium the rents are paid jmrtly in cash 
and partly in kind, and vary from II*. lb to IK 20 p.T acre* * In Mer- 
wiLm rents paid in kind are almost universal; cash runts arc rare. 

Thu only load legislation regarding tv ills hi fens £<■ uxpiajprietaiy te¬ 
nants, By a regulation passed in 1877, their rents aru [3x-d at one-third 
less than die ordinary rents far similar lands in the vicinity. These insnte 
one, however, usually fixed s <n as t>> bring to the mortgagee landlord 
interest at a specified rate on the mom-y advanced by him, and are 
independent of the total produce of the land* TJ y aiv locally called 
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ghsgri, and Are rluo c?von If the lands remain uncultivated. Expro|iric- 
tarv tenants cannotilM ejected fur non-payment even by decree of a Civil 
Court, without the sanction of the Comininaioner. Owing to consequent 
difficulties in recovering their due*, the tendency la becoming more 
and more for money-lenders to advance money only on terms of 
mortgage with pcwsst-isioiu They then employ third persons to culti¬ 
vate the land as tenants, I n I h-■ !S* filaments n half of the grot* produce 
kodouktetUscoatofproduction,oQO'sixth ait iuvc rnment revenue,and 
t he remaining one-third as the land lord's profits, There is no tendency 
visible for cash rents to displace rents in kirul In the present cir¬ 
cumstances the latter system seems both to tenants and landlords to 
possess the greater advantages. Under it, enhancements and abate¬ 
ments due to changes in area, to improvement and deterioration, or the 
rise and fall of prices, arc adjusted automatically. 

The average daily wage of an unskilled labourer is 2 annas in 
rural areas and between 2 and -I annas in urban areas. The wages of 
unskilled labour have not changed since 1681. They are usually 
paid in cash, hut ngricultur.il labourers are sometimes paid in kind, 
receiving grain of the equivalent value of the cash payment. During 
the throe (amine years ending in I&fll, the dominating money wage has 
tn-eii that paid on the Government relief works, which is scientifically 
calculated and gives the worker enough to live on, and probably, when 
a family i» on the works, a margin for saving. In the towns, masons, 
blacksmiths and carpenters get an average wage of 4 to 8 annas a day, 
ns against 5‘ to l(»>: and fit'to 8 annas in 1881 and 1891 respectively. 
The Kail way Locomrive and Carriage and Waggon Shops in Ajmer 
give otojiloyiiieTit to ft large number of skill-d bands. In the Loco¬ 
motive Shops the maximum rates uf their wagvs vary from Ra. T-8 
p^rday. in the ease of European fitters to 5 annas a day in the case of 
strikers, the tuiiiinmni varying from Rs. 2 to 2nnims, In the Carriage 

and Waggon Shops the daily" tgc varies fa. a numtnum of R*. 2,12 

t.> 3 mm is a day, ihe minimum being from He. 1 to 2 annas according 
to the class or labour. The maximum daily wage paid in the Krishna 
Ciitt.nii Mills m B* awar i- its 1-4, and the minimum is It annas. In 
rural areas carpenters, blacksmiths leather makers mid other village 
servants get a LI-wan ve - ..1 grain from the villagers in return for their 
services. ’ Thun carpenters, ihotters and blacksmiths are given 15 seen* 
of grain per plough at each harvest, if a cultivator owns ft well with a 
Persian wh-.-l in- h h te give then 30 seers, owing to the greater 
amount of labour required for repairs. At the reaping time they are 
given in addition by each cultivat-.ru sheaf of corn weighing about 
•j s ,When the'seed is being t»>wn they i cei ve a contribution of * 
seers of seed grain from each cultivator. If, however, a carpenter 
pr-qwires a new plough For a landholder, he is given 2 annas extra f<>r 
his labour. If he makes a new carl he is paid separately for it, or is 
fed for a time in lieu of payment, Tanners or on tow. for repairing 
shoes and assist itig ii. the storage of manure, get from 5 seers to 20 seers 
of grain per harvest from eueii hous diold. If they have to supply new 
shoes ana other small leather rtriidos, th.> allowance p.-r harvest is from 
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wi/rs to a mannd. If a new leather bucket prepared, the ctilfci- 
yiitor has to feed the tanner in addition. The food allowance, consist¬ 
ing of u mixture of wheat, gH and jur is called la*h. Baibera are 
given 10 asm of min per harvest for every adu lt male in the village. 
Urummers (dkohn) got a ehara of grain per house per harvest, and the 
priests receive a smaller allowance. In addition, all we given some¬ 
thing at the //nit and Veu&li festivals and ujion marriage occasions. 

As wages in rural areas are to so large an extent tmid m kind they 
have not been much affected by the price of fi >oA grains. There ha* 
iM cn no extension of the railway system since 1 * 79 . nor have factory 
nml mining industries developed so as to afteet wages. Times of 
scarcity and consequent temporary rises in prices have not resulted 
generally in increase of wages. The ordinary work available deer,sums 
wdvilc the demand for it mcrenjws. The labourer is willing to n-cmit 
his normal or even a decreased money wage in * to secure employ- 
incut at alL As already noticed, in such times the price paid tor 
Ja!i.,iir on Government relief works, us representing the subsistence 
minimutn, becomes the dominating wage. Only the 'wages of domestic 
servants m towns have riwm conmdenibly of lat? years 

The juices Of the staple food grains in 19(12-0*1 at Ajmer, li * war 
and I udgurh respectively Were in quantity per rupoewheat It 
s.a-rs 11 chitiiks, 13 seers 3 chitt*ks and 12 Ll-ts A chittftk” 
borh-v. It seers 11§ chitttks, 17 seers 8 | diktats and" lfj seem 
' dutUksj jodr, 17 seem 13 chitiiks. id seers and Ifl Moni 7 
chitUks; %m, lu seers Qchittiks. 15 seem fljj chittaks and ] t ; ,,„ rs 
"+ duttiks; and maize, 1* seera 7.1 chitllka, IK seers 12 ehittiks and 

i» «=,•„ 11 ? hi„ ik . * .irfsi™, »i„£i hlr 

nainme c-eehtoms in Merwirg and prices on the whole were higher than 
11 , : hi prej ions decade. Itu noteworthy, however, that the absence of 
oaim urn! the 111 *valence of the vauda system of enjuracta among 
lm rnenrhuotool Beiwar made the grain prices in Merwira geherajte 

3 t l[l | l M ; L AJ ^ Tati "&. ™ - rejevHcntXc 3 

gmnrof a large bulk of the population, we find that during the W 
three decadra its average prices at Ajmer, Bel war and TodLrh res¬ 
pectively varied as below: b tween 18 73 arid 18S0 they were 21 seeri 
J2 chi.tlka. 23 soere 1 chittik and 24 seers 15 chitted 
bitweeu IKK! -l KUO they where 2 A seers 3 chittak?, 23 sects !l chit rats 
amUs seers li duftika Between J*9MfK» the average price 
r-.se considerably, being is seers 12 diktats <>n 1 l Ait.su. 1 

22 sec.s ^fchittaksrcs^ctivek. From 1871 to 1890 there had been™ 
long scries ol prosperous years, the railway had given mu,row.! 
communication ami cultivation had ex tended, so prices ruled cl^v 
Lut the natural calamities of the following decade more Hum «oaS£ 

to tou, h o>“!r VemCnt ' ’? tra^rt, and prices were bound to tire. 

In bJl-J 2 the rise was inconsiderable, as the scarcity was purely 
].«»!, ami imports promptly arrived to meet the demand. In all s ,™ 
a certain amount of nnportetio.i is necessary, as the districts do not 
prodimc sufticient for their own consumption. Imports conn, mainly form 
tho L tuted 1 rovmccs ami the Ptmjih, and famine m those provinces in 
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1896-97 raised prices in Ajmer-Mcrwira, In the famine of 1899-00 
grain wa* always procurable in the most distant part of the districts 
at a price which now here exceeded 7 seers to the rupee. The extra¬ 
ordinary prices of the 1869 famine* doc to imperfect means of communi¬ 
cation, can hardly bo seen again. 

The material condition of the urban population is generally satis¬ 
factory, That it has been so little affected by the recent famine is 
due to the railway. The standard of comfort among the well-to-do has 
been gradually rising and European articles such m mineral water* 
and ice are widely used Among the richer classes an increased 
use of articles of dress of European fashion L* also to be observed. If a 
middle-class clerk be taken as an example, it is seen that he has mi Hi¬ 
es ent income to enable him to live with comfort in si town. If he is 
in the service of Government he lifts u pension to look forward to, and if 
in that of the Railway, his Provident, b und saving*. He can afford to 
dress well, feu diet himsolf liberally ± and generally to give hi* son* an 
English education* In rural areas, on the other hand, the effects of the 
famine are showm in n perceptible fill ling-off in the standard of living. 
The quantity of the daily food has diminished, the stores of ornaments 
and luiiH- bold vessels arc; depleted, ami smaller amount* are ^nt on 
clothing. The less initial cost has caused many to clothe themselves in 
the cheap and flimsy foreign cottons rather than in the stronger rtzu 
cloths of local manufacture. Little margin is left for luxuries such as 
liquor and opium. Expenses on social ceremonies have been curtailed 
HJiisidemblj, rather from stum niicc -sity than from natural habits of 
thrift. On the other hand many conveniences arc available which 
were unknown t.. previous gene nit inn*, and matches, kenosiiic oil and 
cheap cloths From Lancashire or Bombay mill* are procurable in every 
substantial village. Indebtedness has increased largely among the 
cultivators, but the difficulty of recovering debt on the port of the 
rnoin-y-lenders has recently led to a contraction of credit. Li hem I 
grants of tttktUi by Government have tended to rectify the situation; 
much revenue lin- been suspended and much remitted. 

The labouring classes have been the most affected by recent famines, 
and since 1870 their position has probably never been worse, They 
are living upon the border lino of the subsistence minimum, and any 
failure in their usual employments makes it necessary for Government 
to go at once to their relief The recognition of this fact has had a 
bail effect upon their moral though adding to the security of their 
material condition. During the famine the iMhnvard&ra incurred 
considerable debts to Government, but their existence wo* not allowed 
to interfere with their standard of living, and in general their mate¬ 
rial condition is unchanged. 


Mmoml cran 
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CHAPTER VI. 


History. 


Forests, 


The history of the forest administration in Ajmer-Merwim 
* not T r r H '* ." K I ,J;U ( ns ffw peculiarities which distinguish 
tT fro " 1 , t . hose ol < J «hiniry British districts. In !lt icient 

times the hills about Ajmer were probably covered with scrub iuncle 

iriiwh tub. like Marith** eire geuemlly given the credit of the 
dcnudi^iL Mcrwara, described a* ■'impenetrably jungly” in ]SID 
hud. after oO years of tieaceful Government, readied"a condition 
not much better than that of Ajmer, The demands of the t >™ of 
Bcawur of the cantonment of Naslribld, ,md for wood to burn lin e 
for the tank embalmments, joined to the absence of all ntte-muts at 
replacing what mis destroyed. left but few trees in any lei^SJmrt 
Of the distract, and by 1870 wood of all kinds had biome oSmJiK 
scarce and dear. Colonel Dixon alone, in the interveni^ nrriS? 
paid any attention to the planting of trees, and the gardens ?fStr 
and the mm trees of Beiwor owe their existence t-, him * 
hi^ dun th> na Attempt wm made cither to riant in ?L - 
re-forest the hills as they rapidly became bare. But in ISn" Govern 0 
lueiit sanctioned the proposal to appoint an Assist-inr r „ 
and Sub-Assistant CoUvator of Crests moreS tiSSZZ*”' 
oreiitiiig than of couservititr foists Thn \ purpoae pf 

pdf*. ,pSS, .mS JS'S* 1 

principal aim and object was an indirect aS climatic mlvam’ ^ 
prevent mmildl rushing dawn the tare hillsick- mn *^S**- t0 

eo, *” t * Iltl l e soil remained, mud to cause it to nonet Jt "wit™ /l* 

crevices of the reeks and fill the springs It was hrlasTth .t tk 
of the trees and thevegetation woiffd retain and create ^ifoiTSj 
nteep slop s, and, by lowering the temperature nf thv hi h llZ S 
dtmds pacing over the district m i rt >i - n . J Caiiae W |a 

its boundariei } H Vlth their within 

A ^ rtv bowever, from the intrinsic difficulty of re-forcstW the „WH 
hills, it was not easy to obtain the land. The waste Innd^' fi^ 
made over to tho village com munities by the Settlement of] 8% I ’ ^ 
it had of old b^cn motb iis-p nFbv + hi *■ > i ’ ' ,J ■ 

-it? wi >»* 

i 11 ' ?rE* m4unU, >' the hills where there was riaet t bil' 

horest Officer was moot anxious to take im ami tlm , 1 

]M with. . It ™, *«&' sSfct 1 "" 1 

irnnt of certain chosen tracts, and to take uti the Lid 
ordinance of the Governor-General io Council tk; 1 r . ltll< Cr !l!l 
Regulation No. VII, of 1*74 bv Zhli *h' - ? 18 **? <k>m l,mJl f 
Government as long an the land is rexiiiirL^fur f wMt nffht vests J, Q 
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are soured to the villagers. They are allowed to cat grass within 
the forests, and such wood as is reasonably necessary' for their household 
requirement* and agricultural implement mid their rights of way 
proviousiily existing, are maintained for them. It was further stipu¬ 
lated that tw^tbirds of the net profits from the management of the 
forests should be distributed among those person* whu, previous to 
the taking up of the land, were interested therein, As ft matter of 
bob the revenue of these reserves has yet been insufficient to cover 
the expenses, m no profits have Win distributed. Only in two years 
llHflO-Ell and J 891-92) has the revenue exceeded the working expenses. 
All other years have shown deficits. But the supply of grass and wood 
available for the right-holders has increased to such an extenL that tho 
jujople have in reality profited by the protection uf these areas, anil 
the benefits of the measure ore beginning to be recognized by the 
more intelligent anioog them. 

The forests, as at present existing, consist of three clsses—State 
Forests taken up under the above-menttoned Regulation and covering 
an aim of 142 square miles. Protected Forests, covering 101 acres, 
und Village Estate Commons. The last are insignificant in area 
(U acres), ami are voluntarily placed under local conservancy by their 
proprietors. Formerly they amounted to 10 square lulled but in 
1900-01 ihe greater proportion was, at the request of tho owners, 
withdrawn from the management of the Forest I >e part men t. Nine 
hundred and forty-seven acres are appropriated for nurseries and 
plantation operations. Of the reserved forests by far tho larger 
proportion (D0J4T acres) is in Merw«r% Ajmer having 17,974 acres. 
The forests are either fenced or efficiently demarcated by masonry 
pillars or by stone slobs at suitable distances. The culture operations 
are of two kinds sowing flu ring the rains and transplanting of young 
trees from the nureerioa. 

The principal trees found in the forests are the clhokra (mnogemw 
}H'mlula) r the silar {btimvdli't thnrif*m\ the kotnpta {tteaeia mpes- 
frttf)* the babul (neficin tffmifoa), the kluiir (g totem catechu), the 
orinja (arecnVr ImcophkwX the khejra (prmopis #picijt i rn} J the gol 
(odiua ip/iei’l, the nlm (azttdirachta wdioj), the disriu (thiLa 
the farangun (tfremUt pilosa), and the gangan (jpvmft 
jtopviijolia). These indigenous trees grow easily from seed, and. if 
the mmfall is favorable, require no irrigation. The babul is the 
only tree which furnishes wood useful for any other purposes 
than fuel. The chief exotic trees, the acclimatisation of which U 
attempted, giro the pi pul (fwu$ I'dipiwaX bar {fim* ra^wifn^is), 
faras (tamarix nrientiths) i siris (arueift spetUm )> mango ( tnaiigifem 
indicah j&mau (eutpenia ya^£dkma) f shisham (dfdUi-pkt 
and the cork tree { miUiwgt&ii fo horU'nsifsX They are difficult to rear, 
as tho young plants require much watering: none of them will grow 
on the hillsides, am] they only thrive in good mil 

The Forest ad minis I ration is under the control of the Commissioner 
and the District Officers The former exercises the powers of a 
Conservator of Forests, while the lat ter have tfn*se uf Deputy Conser- 
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viitrtra. The District Officers are assisted by an officer ef the Provin¬ 
cial forest Service of the United Produces, who is responsible for 
the technical jicirt of the duties and for gencml supervision over the 
works. He exercises the powers of a Divisional Forest Officer. 
T ™ are worked under a system of coppice fellings, with stand- 

an is. I he coupes arc- either Bold in a lump smu to a purchaser, or 
the produce is removed at a fixed rate per cart, camel, or donkey load 
■f™ standards are marked by the Departmental subordinates, and 
conducted under the supervision of the lbrostera or nujem 
ofheere. As. under the Regulation of 1874, the local vilWrs have 
considerable rights over the grass and timber in the forests the 
produce available for sale to outsiders is correspondingly diminished 
Unfortunately the relations of the people with the Depmment ^ 
Jar from satisfactory. This Is due largely to discontent on the port of 
the villagers with the restrictions imposed on indiscriminate fellings 
and grazing. The latter especially was a serious complaint of the 
villager, but steps have boon taken to remove it by opening the 
fiivsts to thy grassing from Jlarch to June yearly, a period in which 
fodder on village binds becomes i^-iree. 

In general the local demand for fuel is amply met by the State 
foi-csts. But the large towns of Ajmer, Bern war and Nasiribid create 
doiiiniids which the limited and right-burdened fore-st areas in their 
vicimtj ate ^adequate to supply. Thera tt re no separate Hufa^dm- 
sions for fuel and fodder reserves: both are produced under the same 
treatment and within the same areas, In times of famine t he reserved 
tracts are thrown o,am to the villagers for grazing, ami for the 
removal of dry wind for fuel at. nominal rates. The restrictions rvm 
upon loppjijg and felling for fuel have been removed in time of severe 
scarcity, rernest fires ueeur ocne-ianally in the hot weather The 
villagers generally furnish ready help'in extinguishing them'and in 
burning and clearing the preventive fire lines, b n 

wan fiTfl g lS e StfT L ‘ adbg ^ the »?'«“«• revenue 

14 “ ™- ;^ 14] - uie average annual oisihsndiLtiro R* 15 159 r ru H , 

average deficit was therefore Rs. (!,0 Ifi. Daring the next £de the 
avc-ra^.' annual revenue was Re. 14,710, and expenditure lfc 1(5 077 
showing an oyi rage annual deficit of F*, 1,35a In 1902-03 the fimi re, 
o! revenue and expenditure were Rs. 10.973 and Rs. 15.520, respec- 
iivolj'with a dtsfimt of Eta 4 n 547. The continued deficit, h lartelv 
due to the amount of fodder, fuel mid timber given away free to^the 
right-holders every year, and the provision of which is the main obieet 
oi the forest management in Ajmereikrwani. But for this the results 
would show a surplus. IW 

ilcii™ ° f ***** mineral9 are ** be found among the lulls ofAjmer- 

Thc . Tir *g" h ’''ll at Ajmer is rich in l™j, a,id iron and 
cupper mines hay.: been worked, but did not pay their expenses. The 
lend mines of iaragiirh were farmed by the HarSthis for Rs. 5 000 
yearly the custom being for the mjuera to receive three-fourths of 
the value of the metal ns the wages 0 f their labour, mid to cover 
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their expanses in sinking shafts* Mr. Wilder; the first Superin¬ 
tendent nf Ajmer, took the mines under direct management, and 
they prod lined annually fmm I0 ( 00ft to 12,000 maunds, ol lead, which 
was sold at tfs, 11 per maund. The Ajmer rcmgii/Jne was the chief 
customer, and on its ceasing to take the metal in 1840, the mines 
were closed The lead is admitted to be purer and of a hotter quality 
than Euro|K?an piglead, and it is chieHy owing to the want of fuel 
and of cheap transport that it hies been driven from the market. 

There is no longer the same demand for the metal as in ihc troubled 
times at the beginning of the last century. 

Since 1800 progress has been made in developing the tnmmg “»*■ 
industries in other directions, mica and asbestos especially receiving 
attention. Of recent yeara the demand for the former metal has 
increased enormously, owing to its valuable properties as an insulating 
medium for electricity. New sources of supply arc being sought for 
everywhere, and ns mica occurs very abundantly throughout the dis¬ 
trict. Ajmor-Merwarn is being exploited by prospectors. The deposits 
consist mainly of muscovite of a similar quality to the Bengal ruby 
mica. Other qualities are, however, frequently to be met with, 
including biotite and phlogopite. Of these, the former d quite 
useless bom a commercial point of view, while the latter, although 
of S 4 jund quality, appears to occur only in crystals of too small a 
dze to be of much value. The same remark applies to the deposits 
of muscovite, the majority of which arc too small to be worked with 
profit. Some specimens of larger crystals have, however, been found* 
and it is possible that more may follow. The value of two of the 
known deposits is considerably depreciated on account of all the 
crystals being densely stained by interlaminar Inclusions of a ferru¬ 
ginous substance. 

At present thorough prospecting w ork is being undertaken at Home 
seven or eight different areas in the district* but it is thought probable 
that none of the debits extend to a greater depth than 30 or 40 
feet. In these cireuinstances, the work is carried on in the form 
of open 11 uarries, which can hardly attain to the dignity o 1 41 mines. 

At the moment of writing, about 400 labourers, men and women, arc 
employed on mining operations within the district. They are mostly 
of the agricultural class, and come front the villages nearest to the 
deposit that is being worked at the time. The men earn on an average 
from LA to 2 annas per day, and the women 1 anna. 

Asbestos occurs in some three or four deposits round Sendm, in Aib»U wid 
M iavim, and is now being mined in small quantihes* The quality 
la, however, poor, and apjitirently the mineral is wanting in those 
textile characteristics which are so necessary for most of the uses to 
which asbestos is put. Most of these mining operations are carried 
on by two Companies, who have been granted licenses. 

1 he m a Lite exist* in considerable quantities in some of the bills, 
especially near Sfiruth in Merwira, but on account of the absence of 
coal it baa not been considered worth working. Traces of copper are 
idao to be met with r and lend i$ said to exist in the south of ilerwlra 
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11H well as at TlrEgurh. Garnets and aquamarines have been found 
in the Ajmer strict. 

Good building materials are sibundanfe, and stone is krevly used 
fltr purpose* Fur which wood Is employed elsewhere in India Door 
ir.iinos are often made of stone, and the best roofing is formed of 
slabs tones resting on arches or on stone beams, while thin akbs 
are sometimes used us slates. The best qtiarm* in the Ajmer dis^ 
inet are at M-magur, where slab* 12 or 14 fart tong by 3 or 4 
feet in width can bo obtained Near B«*war, slabs'not 11 it* &1 
large and gvncml y too hard to be dressed with a chisel, 1( ro quarried 
at Afcitmatid. At Khetm khern, about G miles north-! us t of 
ifcawur, limestone slabs are found which can be dressed Near 
J ‘Migerh good slabs hare not been found, but beams 10 or 12 met 
long and uneven in thickness are procurable. 

Fur rubble masonry atone is everywhere to be mot with The 
he^t quarries are in the hills running between Ajmer and Nasinhlii 
and down the east side of Merwira. The stone litre is foand in slabs 
!)( n|j “<f aTj y 6l “- ^ sides perfectly parallel: and if it is carefully 
quaii'ii'd one smooth face can generally bo obtained. For ashlar work 
limestone and granite are pmcutble. Marbles of various colour* are 
quarried in Lhe vicinity of Ajmer. 

uJrSfUltS and the latter 

hind M preferred by the natives. The limestone generally used in 

the city of Ajmer is a gray stone obtained near the village of 
about l> miles from the city The lime obtained from it is not wry 
KS but and bears a largo admixture of sand At 

ilikhopura, KiJesra. konlii and other villages, a pure white limo- 
Ktrnio is foand, but the stone is Kurd and difficult to burn. Limestone 
is also found m abundance near Belwar. Knnkar is to be un t ivith 
m nil parts of the district, but varies considerably in quality as „ 
carbonate oi lima Thai which breaks with a blue Future, and which 

ll 1 IS n Ljj 1 L3 f-.J-i n ■¥% Al n td h b.. . 4- . , .IL » ■ l 



No material, however, producing good hydraulic lime bis £S 
discovered in the district, i Meu : 

Materials for read-making art eveiywhore abundant. For Ww 
tnifiie, broken limestone, the refuse of the slab-stone quarried oV 
grumtoarc found more su,table than ka»kar, which, thoiigi it makes ! 
smooth even read, will not stand heavy traffic. For the Strict 
any coarae, brittle sbone if not too micaceous, or an inferior kindaf 
gray,-! called Ixtrlui is often substituted for stone or ka.'btr ?Vv 
are everywhere found, arc easily dug, and answer the puru^o V S 
well where the traffic is light. 1 f™ 6 ver / 






CHAPTER V1L 


Arts and Manufactures. 

Ajmer is not remarkable for arts and manufuctures p while Mer- 
wiira is oven lesss su, Indian art has always required the stimulus of 
wealthy patronage, anti such no longer exists in the province. It has 
been, remarked that, ns n rule, the accident ot patronage has alone 
determined the home of artistic industries. The Mughal Emperors 
nu longer rule in Ajmer* and the wealthy Seths are but indifferent 
supporters of art. The best artificers of Rijputsou tins to be looked 
for in Jaipur, Jodhpur* Alwar, Riklner, and other Native grates, 
where patronage is still available. The industries of Ajmer are similar* 
but inferior. 

There is no silk weaving, and hand industries are limited. The 
cot ton handdooms in Ajmer and the larger villages turn out cloths 
known ns r€&a t dhoti, fm#i r and eft dr Ut drt a, for local u.se* 

Resa is a still white doth made from native thread, used largely 
for garments by the peasantry- It is also the favourite medium 
for the dyers, who print designs upon it with wooden stamp*, 
which are cut in Mirwlr Thu local industry is however, perishing 
in the fuee of foreign conipetiti-n, and cannot revive. Khrs 
doth has a diagonal pattern, owing to the I breads of the weft 
being twined alternately with those of the warp. It- is used 
for sheets and chfidnr& by the lower classes. Susi is a tin mow 
cotton fabric, used only by Muhammadan women for trousers* it has 
stripes lengthw ise down the piece of a different colour from the ground¬ 
work. ChdrUtdua is a sort of superior mt$i with a check pat¬ 
tern, Towels, table-linens and other cloths are made in tbt? Ajmer 
Jail Fabrics made there of country reza cloth, dyed red with 
tit rnut, and stamped with patterns ill black* are very*popular in the 
rural ureas. The cut ton hed-covets and printed floor-cloths of Bel war 
are the best in the district Cur pets and rugs are manufactured in 
the Ajmer -Tail only. Considerable trouble has been taken to secure 
attractive designs, and the old Indian patterns, as well its those of 
Kashmir and of Persia, are reproduced hern. There is nothing note¬ 
worthy or distinctive about the jewellery, most of its form* being well 
known in the adjacent Native States* such as Jaipur; and these of 
Ajmer are generally inferior. The Mers wear rough ornaments of 
silver or of b:ise metal which sometimes preserve old forms, whila 
ornaments bearing the figure of their hero* Tejoji, are common among 
the Jits. None of them deserve social mention. 

Of artistic metal vessels there is practically no manufacture, - The 
village blacksmith a art is limited to implements of husbandry of the 
roughest description. Gad til La luhfirs of the wandering castes supply 
rough looks, knives, spoons* etc. The brass and copper vessels made 
in the towns arc plain md without special dwa^tcristm Artistic 
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pottery is unknown. Though some of the houses of the wealthier 
citizens iif Ajmer are adorned with rich carvings in wood and stone, the 
best workmen have to be obtained from outside the district. The 
turners of A jmer arc chiefly employed in making rosaries* combs, etc., of 
sandal wood, which are purchased by the pilgrims who resort to the 
1 aiglh. hey also turn bangles of ivory, the only description of ivory 
work known m the district. Bangles o f Ian pier w* jrk arc also mode, but 
are interior to those of Delhi Many of the carpenter class have 
Had way Drapl( ^ mCEt In tbo workshops of the Rajputlna-Mlhii 

Jhe Krishna Cotton Mill at Iklwnr is the only factory. The 
concern was floated ns a Joint Stock Company in 188*1, with a capital 
ftn ^ a t irte( l working on 1st Juno 1891 In 

1894 there wore 2'0 looms and 12,312 spindles working, and 542 

5'Vi! O'JT C, r P , T ho 0U H tt ™ was 13,81,080 lbs. of yam and 
5,18.252 lbs. of doth, of the total value of Rs. (1,58,328. In J 902 the 

number of spindles was the si me, but the looms were 252, and the 
number „t hands employed had risen to G0(j. The total value of the 

1 j31, I? 3j ™? tin £r n { IW*» lbs. of yam and 
lbs, of cloth. I ho yam is spun in combs of from eights to 
twenties, and cloth of coarse quality is made from the local thread for 
use as dhott*, shirtings, chad*™, and Madia, A small quantity 
of fine cloth is made from wjirp nod weft imported from Enriand. 
buch cloth and yam as are not used locally art' exported tu Agm and 
La an pore, I he rates of daily wages paid vary from 2,1 alma* to 
-0 annas in the case of men, from 2 annas to 5 J annas f,r women, and 
htniL 1 j Annas to 2^ annas for children. 

There are six hydraulic cotton presses at Bel war, three at Kekri 
and one at kaaJrtbfcl The annua) profits on each of those at B i var 
vary from about tU 2,000 to Bs, 8,000. The three presses at Kukri 
arc said to dtor about Ha. 10,000 each every' year, ami the one at 
*"»**' *» 2.M0. TUn is .t», K i.” 

«h «n mung pwht of K«. S.OW. C»tto>, ft,,,,, t£ of Mov.fr 
Kuhongort Took, Koiftk, »,„l Bun.fi is brought tho itl™**; 

, ,t' ,**" 1 S*f* 4 l **> market .frumt it. .uj^uTSS! 
pedh from Munir, though some of the cotton used in the Krishna 

fl'I, “ from Bertr * According to the census figures of 

J.IOI, 13,903 persons were supported by the various branch,* of the 

h^id 1 llstr - v ' ^ hcr ^ “® n '! t>ther ^ctery industries in the districts 
h,;Hd«9 those mentioned. As their range is so restricted, their indue nee 
upon internal migration is insignificant. The permanent employees 
m thf nulls and presses are few in number, and the supply is adequate 
1 her material condition is generally good. In the spring and summer 

the ! >ressC3r ° r •mjiqyment as cotton 
P??, 8 ' W ith the first fall uf the rams they return again to their 
villages, i he temporary occupation is of valuable assistance to the 

JJ2EH C - m llw **** whcB Cultural operations tiro at a 
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Com si shoe as?i> Tea he. 

In ancient times Ajmer was an enttvpdt far the trade botw oen 

Bombay and . W ‘r In L A* caHy as A.D 

established there far the East India Company by Mr. Edwaitb of the 

W factory, and for ...any ycats tk« cite n. 

for the exehiWJR) of European goods and t he products of haipitlana 

imd northern India. But the dimensions of the trade are not 

It appears to have been at all times hampered by vosatto^ customs 

indES, and many of these ™ continued unt4 after the Bntish 

"TEC: o' Ajnror -V ”",fl K-S’ 

owing to the competition of the growing towns of Beiwar th " JuS* 
.*. 1 , 4(1 but it ha» revived with the establishment of the " "way. 
Whereas the transit trade of the district wna fonnerly entire > |^'“V 
by u iraets and bcmj&ra bullocks, it is now mostly 
however, still a certain amount of conveyance by mto «1 
into UM on *a north, and to the south J*> «**£ 

Deoti nnd the Native Stales beyond Ifcob. , h V ! » L^l an tS 
district is fed chiefly from Beiwar, the ^J r 

tract by road in carts. By the same agency the 

ton wore imported by rail to Be*w«r, while 8.471 ''^ ^iXrkl 
The difference between these figuresmust have «mc into thi martot 
bv road Ajmer, Bitfw&r, and, in a lesser degree, NasSrabad "«u 
tLe ehi,f intros of trade Kok.i. which if, the enrly days of British 

rule bide fair to rival Ajmer as ft trading mart. ll ^ llL ^'^ 1 
, ... . , |, - tt *:n however a considerable cotton mart., 

and 'Its^exports of that commodity mionut to about half tliwse of 
Xthe province has but’ few mumfutures, and produce 
but little in excess of its own requirement.^ eMJJ 

trade in ordinary times is entirely one of transit. An P 
trside can only exist in proportion as the province has some £ 
E iTLXmee. Times of famine are of course exceptional, for 
in these years the enormous grain import* are pudjw jiith 
niornir »nent hv Government on works and other forms ot ren - 

< fraii, nnif pulses, followed at a distance by sugar and jagn, wg, 
mot'll" unci nhce-Ko,»h form the chief imports of Ajmer, lu !<_■ j 

£2 the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra and °{ 

and jm/fifrom Bhiwini in Hissir and the proving of Agm^Paoh- 

bhadr.i and Simbhnr in Mirwir supply the bulkof jhoid - Moi 

and piece-goods mine from the surrounding Native Slates, UUnUta, 
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^tW)rt°tra^ frti ^ "* tbt ' filJ o ar is re-exported to Mewir The 
forS iw 6 tU ®* tms ' of gSn 

tons, chiefly J ,W J 1llnp ° rE * hi ! d « IJhe "1 J to 22,045 

failure was met hAJ^L* " cri;LNe «yp™ » n d pul©©* Local crop 
™ iSd btoTn^r^TT fTOIn ^<1 18,355 ton? 

portion J imports hcioff ] iS 'I »* re a fi aif > out of all pro- 

tho gnai fcffiJiJSi™T - ny b ? > Viir 1903 - Mlowiitt 
Ievelj*o->CTsh J?;f t ■ ° 0, f ™? ,d i**™ import** ,,i|] at a higH 

tons. The total'ilpK 5S S ?aiS l *J“J d th f r avtr ; 1 ^ '1 th * 1 
JT' - 11 *V be noted that fa SS^ofllESSSo $V£° 

•fc-haStt^iES ?“* '. l;M " a “ «- <»««., ttul nf this 

piltiiTla StftfcflS ifl LnsiicrKt i n 11 ^ V' a,: UI1 ^ °^ tJ|r sunthmi ruj- 
to Bombay. Messrs i n M P™*™ 1 b *^ ^port 

firms have agencies in BeAunr ' Tlir " ,lrt , Br< ™ ltT3tt, ul many native 

3.561 tons in 1S81 to *,471 tons in 1891 P In IflnifYfR* n? ™ e tmm 
«i with the Mewar border threaten iV' ih 1 difficulties ooniujct- 

onTy 592 ti>ns w eTWrted^S Wlt > yst,ncti ™ 1 anti 

year Thi’vmw h ' tea, as against 8,424 tons in the nrecedinr/ 

. h *‘®l “ IM2 the i, rB S 

JL, uLsSSLJtC? ‘.TE*,'" i '™' » 1*91 Snd 1902 

>»rae WaTE b£w £ Sf STi 7 & 5 W ^ “ f ™‘‘ 

31, OH tons and 25,032 tons i -si kti - l .^ ti ‘ ^ W . ef0 tods, 

for the same years worn 1 1 Bin *' i’ ©sport figures 

spectiveljr, ' WL ™ 1 1 ’ 930 ^ 15,350 tons and 8,711 tons re¬ 
exports from'thV whX i*rovince aP ?h 7?8t~m ? t ! niflt,e of tf]£i tota ! 
exception ef Junta PiaJnL n c'Vi - 1 ■J 1 ******% with the 
Goeila, Sh jfcla a.,,l K 7 f®®?' S, ‘ t fl * 31 - 11 ' Kflybtnii, ftfahem, Kldhern 
no satisfactory iris^Thecmr ^ '" oaflttn?d - nnd thor® are 
district. Their ©x^155225^™ ^ tl “ li W a oft ^ Aintor 
reliable returns o5 ^ ■ ll “ d W 'Aont 

which in areaexoeisf one-half of th^A P“ n ., t! ™P fl , m , tbfa © Mtates, 
calculate how much more P r»in ;« 10 Al^tTiiistriot, it is impossible to 

i© necessary to supply load eousut 1 '^ 11 ^ n 411 avem K t! year than 
iu ^tho UlitnraH estates but ^ P° ttori iS grown 

Bel war ’ but moat of 11 hi ids ox jK >rt via Ajtuer or 

claJ'id f 7 lh p ° n ; ,0 f important tmrling 

and -Xaatrtbai ftrc a few l shopkeepers in Ajmer 
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The main line of the Rijputim-Milvvi Kail way p from Ahnuukbid 
1 4. Delhi, passes through Ajmer and the north of Merw&m from west 
to cant for a length ui 59 miles. The Aj incr-Khi liilIwil branch of the 
B&me railway nines through the Ajmer district due south of Ajmer 
for 4-H miles. The portion of the line north of Ajmer and-theportion 
towards Nusirtbikl were surveyed in i860, and that south of Ajmer 
towards A Inns id a bad in 1872, The construction w:ua commenced in 
1873 and completed in 1876, The portion connecting NosTrlbid with 
Chitorgurh whs finished in 1881. The latter is constructed fora single 
metre-gauge truck, but sufficient. land bus be on taken up to admit of 
another track being laid, if mosessnry, hereafter. The line was con¬ 
structed by Government, by whom it was worked until 1st January 
188.x It was then taken over on lease by the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway and worked m part of that Company's system. 
The head-quarters of the railway have been located at Ajmer, and 
handsome offices and ex tensive locomotive and carriage olid waggon 
shops have been construe Led there in connection with the line. Ajmer 
city is 275 miles from Delhi, the terminus of the main lino on the north, 
and 305 miles from Ahmudibid, ;be southern terminus. 

The total mileage of railway in the district being 100| f the 
number of square miles of country' per mile of railway h 26 97, Tba 
average coat of construetion per milt came to Rs- 81,551, 

*Tho local traffic has steadily increased since the line was opened. 
During the Pushtar and the Ajmer 4r Urs" annual fairs, there is a 
heavy pilgrim traffic in the direction of Ajmer. Via Rciwar it 
carries much of the cotton of ftlirwtr and tfewir to upper India and 
Bombay. 

The opening of the lino has conferred great benefits on the district. 
The population of the towns of Ajmer, Bel war and Naalitibad has 
increased steadily since 1881; the railway workshops at Ajmer give 
employment to several thousands of hands; and the increased ferilities 
for transport have resulted in the general cheapening of commodities. 
The recent famines wore m widespread throughout India that prices 
of food grains were bound to rise high, but the mil way has made it 
possible for locad scarcity and even total crop failure to exist without 
an appreciable rise in the price of food. This phenomenon wfls a 
noteworthy feature of the famine of 1801-92. 'flic value of the 
railway in thus preventing sudden and acute distress in any local area 
can hardly be over-estimated, A railway lino is now' projected from 
BBiiu to Mlrwir junction, and will pass through the Merwira district 
at Pipli. The earthwork of this section was constructed in 1900. In 
the same year the earth work of n projected line from rabid to 
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Deoli was under taken, and completed to a point My-five miles 
east of Ajmer 

Most ot the reads ip the district have been constructed or metalled 
during years of famine. Prior to ISifft the ontv metalled i-wul* 
were J4 mita between Ajmer and XasirSbfid, mid 7 miles between 
Ajmer and Gu&gwxna on the Agra mad. But the famine of 
L J m. y uiir gttve a great stimulus to their construction, and before 
l{i7a the Agm-Ahmad»bid rood had been metalled throughout from 

dJ J 7i !! t" tho vvest of A i m ^ l " the bound' 

ar.es of Jaipur State Ml miles to the east From NasirtUd a motalkd 

mreetiou of Nimneh and 11 how. estending to Bail on the Kbiri river. 
- :l * fr™ Naslmljid to MinguliSwis, Id miles. Tht 

™d to N miach, beyond Bari, though once metalled is now Vailin'<- 
m o tern, No addition to the mettled roads has sin® been 
nmdu in Ajmer i besc roads are maintained from Imperial fundi 
Wcnvora was a country without roads before 1 S 0 JJ, but during 
the fiunme a tolemble road to Todgmh, and fair roads over the 
Fakhemwta and Sheopura passes into Alasfofe and Alewir were con¬ 
structed All of them nre now metalled and in good order. 

wM In i87 J iSl£^ 1I - IilintJli,VH[ frow ^perial funds 

was 1ST, coating Its, ># ,49 o for u min ten mice, Maintained from 
Disinctb unds were 3044 miles of road, costing Its. 9,495 for upkeep 
Ul ibis total only the Ajmer-ftislikiinjoud, 8 miles, was fully metalled 
Municipal roruis extended to 2(1$ miles and cost Ik 3035 , ' 

A’f 1 tWmileage of Imperial fUnd roads was’ unchanged but 
that ot Local fund mads had increased to 3084 miles of which t' 
STJ"® Their cost of mmntoLnce 

and Ls..3,264 respect, vely. The large increase in the former 
and decrease iu the latter is explained by the fact lint ffiot . L . 

* S* F*’ «*. Marine labour paid lom££, 
employed in repairing the Local fuml roads. In jSV Si X 

l «“ r r“* m «»>!»«.*% i„Lw 

j£s. upon Loom] fi.irnl iMds 11,1.4] 1!* 0 7i , -> it ■ ■ n p . 

®sL"S 

aitftsaf “ “ ifi. s 

con littylcnrt'tracks, l!“ j A S* w «dfi£i“. “"'“t * '* f"* ”< 
of the ground ore r whlok Z, , 1 ?!* 1 !"’“ a *™>*»g* 0*0 IMtMO 

toi„ e u ;r ai, “i ,ur 

the. of tho HUM Pruvinces ofELlai h "J , 1 “f" w , thiU ! 
tyred conveyances arc little met with oet*i,lv tl“ L,,w„e' ‘ “ d 

^^S5&&SSffS& ***** ** *-* Circle, 
into 4 divisional choic, 11 •' 1 "«-‘'viiort.l, «nd > divided 
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Belwnr, Dcoli* Kekri and t*L|s11 also perform telegraph work ; all other 
head and sub-offices and certain selected branch officer are em¬ 
powered to receive telegram6 for transmission so the nearest telegraph 
office. The District Post is maintained by funds derived partly 
from a lucid cess and partly from n grunt from Imperial revenues. 
It has M branch post offices, and there are 1£J*1 mile* of District Pest 
mail line. The offices are idl worked by extraneous agents, who 
receive small tilipends a* rerannemtion for this services As each 
District Post office becomes self-supporting it id taken over by the 
linj>orifli Post* and with the funds thus set free another District 
office is opened. 

Besides the Rljpulaini-JIl!w& Railway udegmph offices ut all 
stations on the line, there are telegraph offices at five placed in the 
ilkstriets. Uf thesi-, Bi uwar h:m a first clasts office, Ajmer, Kiedribld 
and Deuli sticond cla^s offices, and Kekri a third class office. A 
telegraph office was also opened at Pipli for ihniiue relief purges 
on the Itifch May 1UOO, and it is kept open pending the settlement of 
the question of the railway from Mli wir junctson to Lam bug which 
will pass Llirough Merw&m at this point. iV-posals have been made 
to upon an office at Tmignrh, but the idea was abandoned, els it did 
not appear likely to be a financial success. Taking the four years 
bub.re 1901 at Use five (ibtrict ielegniph offic e we find that 2l).74ii 
U ■ legrrn i is Vo re si :i i t s mt I 36,2' 1 4 were reed vet 1 in 18! >7-&H. fn 1 ^ ^ "3® 
the numbers rose to li^OUl and 39,405 respectively. In I SflJMffi 
there was a Urge increase, the- jiroliabh in the necessities both of 
traders fihit of olfieials in a Ciiniiie year. The qnaiber uf telegrams 
sent weis 45,088* and 46,380 wore rucoiveiL la the following year 
1000-1001, under more normal conditions the figure® were 40,880 
and 4&M& The popularity of this means of communication is 
evidently advancing. Much use of the tdegi&pbie system is inside by 
the native mfcrdiauts of Ajmer and Btiyvar, where a great deal of 
Opium and cotton speculation gtx/s on, necessitating the use of urgent 
wires. 


Tehj^iplia 
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What hi* dready been wntteo regarding the position, physical 
characteristics -uid rainfall oi Ajitmr-Merwim is sufficient to explain 
wh y. l , hL ' l"'" VL[ "-'.' !l! * » w *i'» 1**n peculiarly exposed to nmniau 
jrt.Ttij.Js .j| scarcity, and occasionally to the ravages of famine in iu 
worst brm. As thodebateablehud between the two monsoons, 
Hvoifl the lull influence of either, it is apt to Ut u victim'to the 
wntst eccentricities of even an Indian rainfall Deficiency in m,an- 
tity and irregularity <,r distribution nre both to be feared as either 
may-produce crop failure. Although Colonel Dixon has Five, it 
as Ins opmion that U inches of rain properly distributed in np V 
village is sufficient to secure the jayment of the assigned rent the 
Juslary of the province shows how hard it has been far nature to 
mumiun that so.eminriy moderate standard. Scarcity is seldom absent 
Irvnn some [>»rt ot the country. Formerly in SUc h years the im-,pb 
mi the alike Let I tru :1s, taught patience by const wit adversity, used to 
emigrate with their families and cattle to more favoured regions 
and return to their homes m time for the sowings of the succSdin- 
B ofrehef promptly undertaken, have somewhat 

tnt! high rocnl ui the yearly migration* 

llieb'rkle nature id the rainfall throughout the tract makes it 
difficult to distinguish any special part os peculiarly liable toscanitv ■ 
even history pointe to no definite conclusion. ' The monsoon 'is 
ueneml^ supped to break at the end of June or the beginning ,'f 
July, but a [at,- commencement is less to he dreaded than a , ” 

A heavy ™*I in KapUnaW1 ^ „K 

tuuk* and nHaunngtlmmhi harm* save a situation which a.I ™ 

hopeless, hut the bn k of the population depentb on the „ ” 

harvest tor their tood supply and both this and the grass f ur S 
arc imperilled Ly don-anwal of the early rains, fthen Zth ihl 
south-western and north-easter*, monsoons fail, the province s 
destined to the in, sen,* of a famine of the three great nE of 
^g-nun, gam and water^alkxl in the country- a trlM or trebfc 

1 ti ° f fT^ nt op™**® of the mil ways and improved faci¬ 

lities for import of gmvn have counteracted the ten done? to an 
nsc in prices in the case of local famines. Only a widespread scS 
over India, as in 1899, am lead to the sadder, heightening^ thl 
puce of grain, which does so much to intensify acute distress ■,id 
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precipitate the crisis. Transport of fodder ia, however, more difficult, 
and migration of the cattle-owning classes is one of the earliest; 
warnings of the commencement of scarcity. It Ls often accompanied 
by an increase of crime against person and property. But much 
experience may be said to have given the people a knowledge of 
the requirements of the Famine Code, and loudly-expressed demands 
for the opening of local works can now be added to the list of famine 
warnings. 

The first famine in Riljpiuina of which we have written record 
occurred in A,LX 1601- A memorial of it in preserved in the tE- 
fiil marble band erected at. Einkraoli in Mewtr at the cost, of 
a million sterling by Mahar&na Rflj Bingh of Udaipur, to save Ins 
people during the dire calamity. Other famines occurred in 1746 and 
in 1789, the latter of which is supposed to have exceeded in intensity 
even the terrible one oi 1832, which is said to have tasted five year's 
and has gained the name of pmu'h-hU Three-fourths of the cuttle 
died, and, as stated also in the record of the famine of Ififjl, man ate 
til an. Traces of the devastation caused by this famine were visible 
in Ajmer at the beginning of British rule. 

Between 1812 arid i860 there was no general famine in Rlj- 
!i.i, but in 1819,. in 1824, in 188-1 and 1-848 there was severe 
scarcity in Ajmer. 

For some years previous to 1868 the seasons hud been irregular 
atid t he crop deficient in Ajmer-Merwira Stocks of grain had been 
depicted, ana there was no surplus with which to face the apprleach¬ 
ing crisis. The rainfall of IS68 was unfavourable from the coui- 
menceni ent; t he early mins wore in s u iKci cut for sow i ng; t"r- * rn t he 
1 st June 1868 to the 1st June 1869 the average fail from all the 
stations of Ajmer-Mcrw&re was only 7 ‘4 inches, er about on«~thm| 
of an average fall. The state of Jaipur and Jodhpur was as bad 
or worse. The south-west monsoon failed entirely west of lho 
Aravallb. East of the range Indore alone got rain, arid the starving 
population of Central India and Bunddkhund Hocked into Milwlt 
In Gujartt a terrible flood in August swept away cattle and crops 
and destroyed the stores of grain below the ground. The north- 
extern maneoon had equally failed, and great scarcity overshadowed 
the North-Western Provinces (now the United Provinces of Agra 
and OudhJ Ajmer-Merwim was thus isolated in the midst of a 
famine tract. It had no supplies of its own, ant], owing to want of 
fodder, the ordinary transport by bullock-curt utterly broke down. 
Camel transport was not available in the mins, and even when avail¬ 
able was insufficient to cope with the demands of the situation. 

Emigration began towards the end of August, Wheat was then 
selling in Ajmer at 10 seers; barley, jdwor and grass were 12 seers per 
rupee. Such was the scarcity of fodder that cow* were offered for 
sale at Re. 1 each, and good plough cattle at R*. 10 a pair. Relief 
works were commence*! but by November the condition of the 
country was sufficiently deplorable. The kharif had failed entirely; 
half the cattle had been driven into Mllvrt ; water in the wells was 
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scanty nnd brockkh T and the tanka were empty. As the season 
Advanced, the situation grew worse. The few irrigated era]is were 
destroyed by mildew and liaSI storms; the people were apathetic, and 
the money- lenders would make no advances. The distress was in¬ 
tensified by enormous immigration from surrounding Native States. 
People wore reduced to the necessity of mixing bnrk and roots w ith 
the grain which they ground up to snake bread. 

Poor-houses were established hi April I860. The mins did not 
set in until July, nnd were then insufficient ■; hope of the kkurif failed, 
even roots and bark became Pearce, and the mortality war frightful 
Copious min in September was discounted by a plague of locusts, 
which destroyed from 50 to 85 per cent of the standing crepe. Prices 
touched their highest point in September, when barky win sold for 
'i seers per rupee in Ajmer city, but at times even men with money 
in their hand?? were enable to get food. This was the crisis. There¬ 
after. importation of grain commenced fr>m Bhtwlni amt Hew Sri, 
anil the tension gradually slackened until the mins of the following 
year brought rclioC The losses were calculi ted at 25 per cent, of 
the population of 4,26,000, at 33 per cent., of the cattle, and .50 jier 
cent, of the plough mid milch cattle. Government spent altogether 
R& 15,30,074, one of which Rsl 2,30,000 were given in gratuitous 
relief. 

As a direct result of these lamentable experiancos, the system of 
famine relief hod been considerably improved before the province 
had again to face severe scarcity in 1890-92. The Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturist Loans Act of 1884 had 
provided the cultivate] s with new sources of capital, and, unlike the 
operations of the native motley -lender* tfie.se sources were allowed 
to flow more freely. According to the an verity of local scarcity. I 1 he 
railways, too, had been opened, and importation of grain could be 
prompt and effective. In the local famine of 1891, grain prices rose 
very little. But the milway could do little to import fodder for 
kittle; this was the greatest difficulty of all, and large mortality 
among such iis were not removed abroad for pasturage was inevitable. 

Twenty years of comparative prosperity had followed the dis¬ 
astrous Season of 18(19, But in 1890, Although the monsoon opened 
auspiciously throughout the district, it a topped abruptly in the early 
part of August, the crops withered and indications of scarcity began 
to show themselves. It commenced m a fodder famine* and the 
emigration which shir End in October wets confined to the owners of 
cattle, As regards the condition of the people themselves the period 
from October 1890 lo August 1891 is more properly described os one 
uf scarcity. The Famine Code was not applied. Relief by means 
of works was found sufficient. In Merwam the first was opened in 
0ctuber 1890, bub iu Ajmer takdvi loans to the istimnlrddr^ and 
cultivators adequately met the situation up to January 1891. Until 
attar the month of August the nvomge number of labourers on the 
works never Amounted to more than 3,700. By the fail lire of the 
monsoon of 1891, which gave an average rainfall of only 8 50 inches to 
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Ajmer and or 10 24 inches to Mora Ira, the scarcity deepened into 
famine. The drought continued throughout September and October; 
the winter nuns were id so nn favourable, and the autumn crops of 
ItfUl and the spring crops of 1892 both foiled More extended relief 
and the application of the Ajmer Famine Code became necessary. 

The numbers on relief worts, which were 3*623 at the end of September;, 
rose to 14.014 by the end of October, and reached their maximum 
(29,471) in the following May. In this month some 10,000 persons were 
in receipt of gratuitous relief. The works were dosed in October 1892, 
when copious rains had fallen. The relief works in both districts 
were almost entirely managed by the Public Works Department, 

A* u rule they were small and numerous, owing to tht deficiency of 
large works in the sanctioned programme. Relief other than that 
on the works was distributed by the civil officers. There were only 
three poor-houses, and these proved unpopular. A system of home 
labour for the assistance of imrda mtshin women was tried in Ajmer 
city. 

The total cast to Government of the relief opeitttions amounted 
to over 21 lakhs of rupees. 

This famine had certain characteristics which distinguish it both 
from the preceding and subsequent famines. The comparatively 
stationary condition of food-grain prices, and the reasons for the 
phenomenon have already been noted- A curious outbreak in the 
shape of grain riots in many villages of Ajmer took place in September 
189 L The village traders" who had stopped giving credit in August, 
were the victims, and the Hers are believed to have been the prin¬ 
cipal instigators of the disturbances. For a short time things looked 
serious, and the aid of cavalry from Deoli a rad Erin pur* was called id 
to assist the police patrols* But a show of force was sufficient, and 
the lawlessness soon subsided. Again very few labourers from 
rari estates came upon the relief works, and, compared with previous 
famines, the emigration into Ajmor-51 orwIra from adjoining Native 
States equally affected by scarcity was very restricted* This was 
due partly to improved systems of relief available in those States, and 
still more to extensive emigration to MllwI. 

The water level in the wells also fell to an unprecedented extent. 

Many dried up, and the want of drinking water was a constant 
anxiety, which even threatened at one time to render it impossible 
for the people to live in Ajmer city* An epidemic of fever followed 
this famine and caused great mortality. 

The country was given but little breathing space before the next 
disaster came upon it. The seasons of 1892-93 and of 1894-95 were 
very fair, but that of 1896-96 was indifferent. The recuperative 
capacity of the districts was shown by the fact that at ihe end of 
the bitter year the suspensions of Land Revenue given during^ the 
famine ( ih. 1,03.714) had been practically cleared off, and of the 
tatevi loans { its. 6,08,854) only Rs, 1,48,961 remained outstanding; 

But thereafter the situation gradually deteriorated until it cut mi- ykiwiM t*F 
nated in thy great famine of 1809*1909. A partial failure of the 1898-1SKJG. 
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hhtirif iii 1896-97 was followed hy indifferent mhi in 1307-98. 
In 189&-99 there was a deficiency of rainfall, especially in 
MerwAra, and in this (met relief measures began to be- undertaken 
in Xovetuber IMltf, Until September 1809 these were comparatively 
its trie ted : village relief wins not found necessary until May of that 
year, and the total numbers in receipt of relief did not rise above 
0,000 until the end of July, But by that tune fears regarding the 
rains, only too well justified by results, intensified the general anxiety. 
Prices, which had shown an upward tendency since May, began tu 
rise rapidly, and by the end ui August the relief figures in Alenvim 
had been more than trebled. 

September saw tilts rains ended in almost complete failure, Ajmer 
received tJ inch us and M or warn only 5. The tanks were empty, 
wells were d lying up, and a total loss of both crops wan seen tJ he 
inevitable. Nor was the disaster merely local. All western and 
central Kajpniiua was similarly affected. Central India was declaring 
famine, and Gujarat, where crop failure was hitherto almost unknown, 
was entering upon the must calamitous period in its history. Hem¬ 
bay was preparing for famine in all its districts south of Saul. The 
prices of food grains mounted steadily. They reached thvir high. ,nr 
jMiitit in October, when hurley was at about !' seen* to the nip e. 
1’his, though high, is in striking contrast to the level reached in the 
1869 famine, and shows the great prophylactic value of the extended 
railway systems. 

Tost works were opened in Ajmer in September 1899. and the 
numbers rose rapidly in October. Thereafter, until the cold weather 
of WOO, both disi riots weiv under the operation ofthu Famine ( ml . 
The numbers reached their highest point in June 1900* when 
persons, or 16 |»cr cent, of the {lopulation, were receiving relief m 
Ajmer. In Mcrw*ra the pressure was even more severe, ant) at one 
time 72 per cent, of the whole, or the entire rural population, was in 
receipt of Government relief, and the percentage was over 70 for a 
considerable period The figures began to foil after the setting-in 
of the rains in July 1000, and thereafter declined until relief measures 
were stopped in November. The relief works undertaken emidsted 
chiefly of the construction of new and the repair of old tanks, the 
iuu king of new roods and collection of metal for existing ones. They 
were under the management of the Public Works Department. The 
civil officials arranged for the poor-houses, civil kitchens and dis¬ 
tribution of gratuitous relief in the villages. Both departments wore 
considerably strengthened for the purpose* as it is now recognized 
that ordinary district staffs cannot cope unaided with the special 
circumstances of severe famine. Ah compared with the famine of 
1892, crime statistics were light, and tho public peace was well 
maintained throughout. 

A notable feature of the famine was the enormous immigration of 
famine-stricken wanderers from Native States. In rhe beginning of 
the scarcity, Thousands had passed through the districts on the way 
to their usual migration grounds of HI Aiwa and Gujarat. But they 
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found famine there also, their cattle died, find as they struggled 
homewards they helped to swell the death rate and tax the resources 
of Uerwirn and Ajmer, It is estimated that half the inmates of 
the poor-houses in the districts wore foreigners, 

Thu mortality during the Famine itself was dwarfed by that of a 
terrible fever epidemic which followed h aud in the autumn of IflOO 
caused the deaths of 44.236 persona During the whole year fi death- 
nite of 150 per 1,000 was reached in il or wire and one o| 112 In Ajmer 
Infill it- mortality was especially high. Great mil abate of cat tb- died in 
bi hili districts, and it is calculated that Merwlra lost-a Indf, including 
innny uf the more valuable animals, The Government forests were 
thrown open to grazing, but the grass was scanty and of little u*wl- 
mice. Shit'.- importation of hay was also attempted, but private 
enterprise on the soma linos proved imut- successful. When the min? 
i rLM . in I, it liberal grams of Uihivi nud of money from the Indian 
Famine Charitable Kell. I Fund were marie, and did much towards re- 
plonixhiiigthd .-t -r-k of cattle Irena outside the province, and giving the 
pea pi,. a fresh start. Thu cost of the Gnninc was Rs. 47,154,800. 

Tii.- great famine ended in tlm cold season "f lPOO, The rains had 
been plentiful, ;iml both autumn and spring crops wore fair. But in 
1 !K)l. although t ie mins began well in July and August and secured the 
grass' crop, they foiled Inter, giving Verwira an average of only 
10 S| inches anil Ajmer 12*01 inches. The result was a recurrence of 
scare i'Y in. the latter and of famine in the former district. 

Test works were o|icnsd in Mcrwtrs in January 1002 and were 
converted into regular relief works in the succeeding months. They 
w, iv kept open until October of the ns me year, » hen relief of all hind 
wan disoont i lined. The v consisted o f three tank works, at K ukarlt her*, 
Asan and Halcron, while 5 suctions of roads were also improved ami 
repaired The number of persona upon relief touched its highest 

point (30,14G), in the month of August, . 

In addition to the works under the Public Works Department, civil 
n rr oncv works were u^hi oed bviive'ii Muy and July. Omtuitous relief 
V'i, confined to doles distributed in cash in thu villages: it was Imitid 
unnecessary to open kitchens or poor-houses. Hospitals were main¬ 
tained in connection with all the relief works. 

Xo difficulty was felt regarding fodder for the cattle, and there was 
vvrv little emigration. As the tamino was entirely local, prices ruled 
Irav throughout. The public peace was well maintained, and there 
was no appreciable increase of crime. . 

The scarcity in Ajmer was of so mild a nature that very limited 
relief measures were sufficient. Only two test works were opened, and 
this workers never numbered more than S6Q, Gratuitous relief on a 
limited scale was given in coreain villages. f 

Tho cost of relief during the famine, including the grants of ta Attn 
to cultivators up to tho end of September M02, was Its. 2,41),311. 

The effects of the calamities of the past decade upon thr numbers 
of the ptmple have already b-'on detailed in the chapter on lopuln- 
(ion. Between lsiDL and ibOl the population of tho province has 
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declined 12 per cent In the hist two famines octm measures of relief 
have fargdy rednoed the deaths from actual privation, but epidemics 
of disease utid especially the autumn to vers proved exeesnively fatal 
The effects upon the social condition of the survivors have been equal¬ 
ly apparent , and it will be long before the previous standard of com¬ 
fort is attained by the cultivating classes, A tendency towards loss of 
self-respect and reliance has also been remarked, and each succeeding 
famine finds the poorer clasps more ready to clamour for ami accept 
relief from Government During the famine a loosening of family ties 
was sometimes evident; children were found showing greater signs 
of privation than their parent^ while child desertion was u deplor¬ 
ably common feature among the wanderers from Native Statcs. 

Prutective measure^ properly so called, arc extremely hard to 
find in Ajiner-Merwank Irrigation can only be jierfectly 'protective 
where the water supply is beymid being effected by the vicissitudes of 
rainfall. But tile province has no large perennial rivers, and natural 
springs arc rare. Increase of tanks and wells may d» something, hut 
most of thorn arc dependent upon the monsoon fur Ilnur water, and 
where that fails, remain dry and useless. What can be done* however, 
in this direction is being effected by loans under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Ace of 1883, An attempt is being made to store grass In the 
forests a provision against famine^ and each villager cfuttributes a 
bead-load yearly. Such measures, however, can be only linllimivo in 
the face of severe scarcity. Fortunately the province is now well 
served by railways, am! will shortly be even better. Importation of 
fliTun to meet local scarcity f« cosy, and unices famim- is wid e-spread 
throughout India, prices need hardly be affected. When the crops 
tavo failed, the further mfiftsures for protection of tho people are 
proscribed in ihc Ajmer-11 erwira Famine Coil ', now revised and Im¬ 
proved according to the teachings of past experience. If tho local 
otficinls ai e watchful and energetic they can hardly fail to be sucec'ssftit. 

Ordinary private charity in times of famine cannot be much 
counted upon to supplement Government aid This is dm- not so 
much to deficiency in quantity aa to complete want of organization in 
distribution, 

An exception is, perhaps, the institution attached to the Dargth 

Khwija Sahib at Ajmer, known as the Langor-titana, the only 
permunelit- poor-house in the district. Two rnaunds and six aeons 
of grain with sis seers of salt am cooked and distributed to nil comer* 
before day-break in the morning, and the same quantity before 3 
o'clock in the evening. The average daily at tendance Ib about flOD: 
nn enquiry is made as to recipients. 'I he expenses of the morning 
distribution are chargeable to the income from the Ihvrg^h jaflir 
villages, while thuae of the evouiug me^l are nmt froirr a given 
by tile Nairn of HydertbtcL Besides the 1,570 mounds of grain 
which are thus yearly consumed, (j 44 niaunds are annual! y distributed 
to infirm women, widows and other deserving persons at their own 
houses, During the last famine an extra amount yf grain was added 
at each distribution, both morning and evening, Rs. 1,614 per 
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V(J ^ T ar0 spout in foes to /tciAim# Anri doctors For attendance upon the 
5 r' “kl «M ,t th. charity is *m> Rs. 5.000 p, 

annum. It is controlled by two d&roga*, under a manager appointed 
bv the Dargih committee. They receive their pay from the funds 
of the Diirgilt. The cost of supervision is a somewhat high i*r- 

CCI1 The Indbu ChLriS.^ Kelief Fund, anpplem«ited by food 
scriptions and distributed by Govorment officers, did much to relieve 
distress during the recent famines. 
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Tile two tracts of Ajmer ami Merwlra wore original!v distinct 
districts. After the British occupation, they were administered by 
two Superintendents until 1842, when they were united under 
one officer bearing the title. Ajmer in 1832. tuid xttcnvira in IMG, 
hod been placed under tin administration of the Government of the 
N«ith-Western Provinces (now the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh), and in 1 Son Colonel Dixon, who then hud charge of them 
was appointed a Commissioner, and corresponded direct with that 
Government, From 1838 the unind districts remained iv Deputy Com- 
missionersliip under ihe Agent to thu Governor-Genera] in l?ajpu- 
tirta and Chief Commissi oner, Ajmer-Mew ini, whu in his latter capacity 
was subordinate to the Government of the North,-Western Provinces, 
In 1871 the province was taken under the direct ad mi nistration of 
the Foreign Deport moot of the Government of India imd the 
armngcmcnLs then made still continue. 

Th- Hon’Mo the Agent to tin- Governor-General Pr Tiftjputumi | H 
ex-offirio Chief Commissioner, and performs the functions of chief 
revenue authority and the Local Administriition, being »lso the 
high.st rnurfof npjH-al, both c-ivil and criminal, In snbon1 1 nation 
to the Chid C'UuinisvurnT, a Goiamissioner, whose hcad-ijuartsis are 
at Ajinor, has direct chnige of the districts. He has the [mwere of 
a Civil and Sessions Judge, and bus th- direct management of the 
Police, Forest, .foil and Education Departments. Beneath him are 
tw p Assistant Commissioners and District Magistrates, with head- 
fpeir I fTs at Ajmer mid Bctwar, »nd in charge of Ajmer and Merwftm 
respectively. Hcsul-s the Chief Commissioner, the administration is 
carded on by 36 officer;, in vest «1 with various magisterial powers, 
while 23 are invested w ith various civil .ud revenue powers. 

Ajmer and Mcrwlra are further sub-divided into tahxih, each 
in charge of a Uih*UtUr, who is assisted by a h»il> t<jth#ildai\ Ajmer 
proper has now only rum lnAftil at hcad-nuiirters. Its area is Siifl'C 
'<| I1:ir " oiibs: it ci.nt.iins 11J.> villa-, s. wiili a population nf 1,27 ;$2n. 
Formerly it Imd three tnh*ih (Ajmer, lfimsar and Rljgarh). which 
were established in order to provide c-instant supervision of the 
tints. The R»jgfu-h talml was abolish m] in 1858, and the Bimsar 
hihft on the re-orgmiumtiou of the district in 1871. 'I he owners 
of est-ites, which in urea are more than double the Ihilhvj, 

pay their revenue direct into the Aj I Her Treasury without the inter¬ 
vention of a Sub-Collector. Under Ajmer is file anb-division <4 
Kekri which is administered by m Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
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The urbiLti arent is 3G7 square miles- mid the population t ; 
consists of one khdm town, Kekrt. The 

>]«“iidii Sfiwar. l‘is&ngari. Kharwa and Rnglisrn, we held n '* tlM ' n 

t Ik militurv cimttiiini'iil ... X»«rMi 

barn lets also forms a civil aub-diviwon uiowriojc * »» ' ' l \ 'J 


i. population of S2,4!R fbe'^^ol AjtmT ^ 

are uo w called, tihalrta*, are tire in number, Ajim-i, Ttftt^r, 
win. Utmhknr and tUignrW. But for ^entire work the is 

Sea into five cirdis/Jetliaita, Uurinthu.OMgwi.ia, h« m&t and 
B&tnsar, each under a circle "(flour, called #mrtwrw. 

Honiara is divided into two tttfatU, that of Be»««r and that of 
Todffnrli A third f.t/ntf, Hiroth, was after Colon>1 IUmjii* deat 

JUm* 1*ft*™ ' l '!"' ft*~ '■**. •SSSf ortKi 

fair'jifHv/nj-di*. Heiiww. JUk Cbing awl isiiuih. tJl ih^e 

B«.« « J.MWW ft**™. J*^*. tjjJ* 

Baikoehr&n. These names have new omy a histoncahjntetest, and 
i#irgan& is Dover uboiL Instead ihera aro tlua thre^ f ; 

' U a...... ^Sn^f ft ml Shill 10 

Sh^mgarJ 

SS**SS 

The Tudearh fufonl imed to contain four /Kir«m, of winch 
BhlilSn wns British territory, Kotkirtno belonged to 
Dewidr and Todgarh to Mowlr. It is now divided mto the (Jree 
ciieles of Tudcnrh, Jihiilin mid Ivwiur, each with Its own f#*® 1 
All revenue papers, registers and returns are prepared according to 
thLs eirelcs.^fho Todgarh tafofff contains 87 vdfoges, has an area 
□f 2G0-1J sfiuare luilefe mul a pupiilEition w- * * . , 

B^h iii Aiiiu r aiid 1U rwam nil the pur-ly rev- mie w,irk ts 111 tin. 

c l,ar.i an officer colled tile lie-.--.me Kxtra Actant (..miitiitsaiiiiijjiV 

who^hna his head-quarters at Ajmer. All the register and hies 
relatin’' to revenue mats era are kept by him, but in each district he 
'letv under the control of the Assistant Commissioner. 

Beneath the f.r/.«ifch.™, who have general revenue aMBW* powe« 
w ;,.hin tin- litniis ef their tuksib, come tho r,. i dimvow, whose < uty 
is to supervise, verify and correct the working «f tlm varions vi h^ 
officer* with m their viiefos. Of these the foLvtir* me the village 
accountants' As » rule each has tw. or more villages m his charge, 
and is sometimes helped by an assistant jiiffwori. Except that thj-j 
dr. n-.L collect the revenue, ilmir duties do not differ from the**, of the 
hi oidimity British districts. fbey maintain the 'dltge 
iecoiiiirs and regist-U and w.itcli the interests of Government withm 

lh ^i i ;;;n,id lumbirdar*, With functions almost identical, are tlm 
peprt’BniUiilives of i he village communities. I he,r chief duty is that 
af^oUecting and paying the Government revenue and cesser There 
may be one or two „r more -very village, according to its size and 

the amount of revenue due from it- .ir urnahers were hxg* 

the thug ot tbe hat Wcttloiut nt according to itus ^l4Hid^d # ithd thoy 
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five per cent, on the revenue collected by them. Patch 
\m I less them the ordinary rate >n their holdings, and are further 
remuaerated by Rs. 3*2-0 per cent. allowance on the* cropnte tank 
water revenue collected by them. 1 hey defray the village expenses 
in the first instance, supimse the accounts of the village common 
lands, and represent ti e community in all their dealings with (Invern- 

The village autonomy of former times has almost entirely passed 
away. Perhaps the only existing survival is the management uf the 
<dtd mbit, or village w-ramoti lands This is carried on by the 
£cf infer ivbtr#, who render accounts to the villagers of nil receipts,^pay¬ 
ments and sources of income. In ft few places, such ns KSmsor, Kekri 
ami AjrocrsArimiJt committees are appointed for a similar purpose, 
la other matters the, intervention ut the revenue officials or of the 
civil courts has superseded the village council. 
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Legislation and Justice, 

Apner-Mcrwita has no local Legislative Council. Local rules 
and orders are framed by the Chief Commissioner, either under 
General Acts of the Governor-General in Council or under Local 
Regulations made under the statute 33 Victoria Cap .1. Among tho 
more important of the former, since 1880. may be mentioned the 
Vaccination Act, the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, the 
Agriculturalists' Lams Act of 1884, the Excise Act of 18%, mid the 
Epidemic Disease Act of 1807; and among the latter the Ajmer 
Municipalities Regulation of 1886 and the Ajmer Rural Boards 
Regulation of the same year, . 

Thu system of administration of civil and criminal justice is the 
Siiinc as in force in other non ■regulation British Provinces, _ On the 
nide of civil justice the lowest courts are those of the Munsiffs, with 
civil powers up to Rs. 1UU. They ore exercised by the tatwM&ra 
of Ajmer, Reft war and Todgarh, and by the ndib taktttdars of the 
same places. The ixUiiiri^Mr* of lihinai, Pisftngan, Sftwar, Khaiwa, 
Banthiuwftrft and Peolis have also these powers. Appeals from the 
Muuaiffsf Courts lie to the Sub-Judge, 1st class, within whose juns- 
diction they are, and from them to the court of the Commissioner 
us District Judge. The Chief Commissioner is the High Court for 
appeals from decisions of the Commissioner, Civil powers un to 
1L. 500 are exercised Toy the Cantonment Magistrate, Deoli, and the 
Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, Ajincr-Merwira. I heir 
appeals lie to the Sub-Judge, 1st class, entrusted with appellate 
powers. 

The foil owing officers have powers as Subordinate Judgoe of the 
lab oliiss in cill suits up to Ba. 10,000: the Assistant Commissioners 
of Ajmer and Mf^Wlra; the Cantonment- Magistrate,^N«fMbld; the 
Judicial Assistant CkmmiBffloner Ajmer; tho two Extm Assistant 
Commissioners, Aimer l the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kekri; and 
the Deputy Magistrate, Beiwar* Of these only the Assistant Com* 
mission ers of Ajmer rind Morwlra and the Judicial Assistant Cum- 
miseioneT. Ajmer, have appellate powers. Appeals lie from their 
CQtirU to the Commissioner + as District Judge, and thence to the 
Chief Commia&ioiier as High Court. Small Cause Court powers up 
to Rs, 500 are also exereisiH.! by the Assistant Commissioner Merwlra; 
I ho Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirtbid + the Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, 2nd grade, Ajmer; and the Deputy Magistrate, b«oiwar; 
fin d up Uj Rs. 20 by the Registrar Small Cause Court , Ajmer, The 
applications for revision in Small Cause Court cases lie only to the 
Chief Commissioner 
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JP3§ J he ten W cndin f? f m, the number of suite for money 
or moveable property instituted annually in the subordinate civ5 

?Td^T' irt i?r IIVCra{:i ‘ li 2>07 - i5 '“- 1,1 the n**t decade the nvemge 
to ,9.ib , wfnle 1111902, 3.190 wore instituted. The steady rife 

Si? 10 S* TTV" P^vate, indebtedness due to the 

fit frem?7fii h t n oS^'t( ? S n , ver T n T uraW of suite for title 
.. *?*“ 'I'. 6 . 4 , tc> f 64 4 ™ til(f h»t decade. Jr times of foniine a uch 
suite in which both parties are usually of the cultivatino- dime s 
must diminish from want of moans to nay the fees A mvteinir 
^nf ^ if inciV;iHe in these suits to 317 in 190^ 

“*■*» i„ s.> u .ii c™„ cut,',i« $2z » *«v STr* 

number instituted annually was giftf’ 1 betwoon wan on 
4.88»Vtweon 1890-J 900 and +,790 in 1902 & °' 

an Juts fi? "High Court for the purpose of 

appeals from the Commissioner, who exercises the powers „f ,1 
Sessions Judge for Ajmer-Merwim. Below him the A^istent Com 

szr luZrViTt “ D r t **«-££&** 

the leu Tears ending 1H90 the nr mi ml ‘ ^ ^kypstW-t&s. During 

offences against thAtidian Penal Code indf«^ l peiBOT “ f «* 
and special laws were 0,218-7 and * 7H9« v " l ? vI ’ cea agaiitet local 
decode the figures were 4,227] and 4 (174. 9 ^^i 00 In l ' h '' nP!ct 
and 3.997 wSpectivdv. It « a SoJh f 9 \ !? 10O ? tb T *«» 3,360 
ending m WOoLlJed sever d yearn th °- 

average annual number of trials for f ,(X- 1? nnd '™ rcit - v * th * 
preperty bad fallen as compared with the SjrV 6150118 ® nd 
10 years of comparative prosuerirv T! . B 1irc *J® t ' f 'hn Preceding 
5,519-7 for the previous decadT Iii 190^8 08?° 'V 6(i ' 7 aS *R*™t 
Offences against special and local K„J S " C 1 T* W6re trie(J - 

age of 2,782 8 between 1880-90 to 4 07-2^' f T ,lH nv * 1 ' 
Taking till offences, the average anmi/ti “® xt pw*. 

percentage oT convictions were 9flfti a *l wrS0lls tried and 
ind 65^ for 1890-1900 Z 7 !${$**« *?'**%> ^ 
decrease in cases and increase fo ZLf? 1 *» , The steady 

to the growing efficiency of th e ^ 1 ^^ fcr L Ci3 tasa of convictloIls P° mt 
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There are seven Hegistmtktti offices in Ajmer-Merwira, the number 
remaining unchanged since J3SL The Commissioner is the Inspector- 
General of Registration; while the Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer is 
the Registrar of Assurances in Ajmer-MerwtriL The average dumber 
of documents registered annually between I8tfl-90 was n and in 
the next decade 1,6816, In 1U02, 1,711 documents were registered. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


Fidanos in 
fanner tira^l 


Finance. 

Lillie can be said regarding the finance of the native rulers of 
Ajmcr-Menvira before the British occupation. In Hierwira, with its 
wild tribes and jungles, such record is of course blank*. Even of Ajmer 
wo have little information on the point before the time of the 
Maiithl invasions, and how much of the immense revenues of the 
"Great Mughal" came from that province, it is difficult to say. In 
the treaty of cession with Simlhia the revenue of Ajmer wag valued 
at 5,06,4*4 Srishihi, or 4,50,080 Famkhlbld mpeg. But this was 
admittedly a considerable exaggeration. Neither Tan tin nor Blpu 
Smdhia had ever collected mar than lie, 5,76.740 from the district, 
unc til tins Sum Kg. 31,001) was the amount at which the customs had 
been funned, the remainder being land revenue. Of this land revenue 
the assessment of the iatimr&ri area was Ra 2,10,702, that of tho 
khilm Kg. 1 28,978. The system of Murithl financial adminiatmUun 
was practically to exact all that could be phi, but about nine years 
• on (he cesssitin a kind of settlement had been concluded in the idim- 
rur ai«l Malm areas, in accordance with which it had been arranged 
that instead ol recent arbitrary enhancement of the istm >-*r revenue 
all future augmentations should take the form of taxes or levies, and 
the land revenue of the khalna was shown as a fixed sum, Ks 87 G39 
while the remainder was to be collected in the shape of u number of 
extra cessc?. The object of this arrangement was two-fold. The 
wftfimtrrfo™ Were anxious that the arbitrary exactions should not be 
conBo hdarec wnh the original revenue, lest on a change of rulers it 
might be difficult to obtain their remission, and ihe Governor uf 
ff hi^ c ^k Cllt !° Lhu reveaBe proper, and appropriated 

h, h n ^ m h V7k (:diecL '<i as \ Tk “ kkfd ^ l il1 ^ ™ formed for 
h .T°5 J* lhc an( , ( ll ‘ extra cesses were levied under 44 
j V *,“*■* 11 ta * called nandrak, e H ual to 2 percent. uv,r 
and above the am, was tbe perquisite ofSindha* wives. A similar 
tax was denopnmuL-d Jf/ief iki SuhiU, and was an offering to bis 

StIJSv-fo d tt? 1 o dll,1 F» e1, w htS P V ("pit ^uni director) received re- 
Bpectiudy Ka ? and Re. 1 from each viiluge. The produce of these 

.. r . Ce5SCS scut lo Gwalior and the Governor appropriated the 

rlT, t I th 6 reimumn ® 4t) exactions. The chief 1 was F„uj 
KWh h .levied on account of the expenses of maintaining trooiis for 
the protection of the villages. This was uncertain in amount Jind 
vaned with the ability of the people to pay and the pwer of he 
Governor to compel payment. Paid lab and M« ( iU were tier- 
ceiitages levied Iron. j*<td 6 and bhumite. There were numerous 
offering at all the Hindu fcsfaivak There were charges m account 
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of every act of civil government anti sundry arbitrary coescs nr certain 
in amount- The actual collections from the khafe a area in 1818, the 
year before the cession, amounted to Ks. 1,15*060. 

The question uj the currency caused considerable difficulty to the 
first British Superintendent of Ajmer. None of she East India Com¬ 
pany's coins were current further south than Jaipur, but tLere were 
sis: principal mints, of winch coin was current in Ajmer, The Ajmer 
mint hud been established since the time of the Emperor Akbar, and 
turned out yearly about a lakh and a half of rupees called Srishitii. 
Tbo Kishangnrh rupee was struck at R is hangar h, and the mint had 
been established about 50 years, although frequently suppressed by 
the ruler* of Ajuier, The Kucha wan rupee struck by fch- Tb&kur 
of Kuchiwan in AJtrwir without the permission of the Mahirija, who 
was too weak to assert It is rights. The Shfrhpura, mint had been es¬ 
tablished *br some 80 years, in spite of the attempts of the Rina of 
Udaipur to suppress it. The Chi tori and Udaipuo rupees were the 
standard coins of .Uewir,aud the Jhlrshlhi rupee was struck at Jaipur. 
Mr. Wilder cut the knot of the coinage difficulty by conduding all 
transactions on the part of Government m Fnrukh&l id rupees, and re¬ 
ceiving only these m payment of Government revenue. The fixed 
revenue of the UUmmri estates he converted from Srishahi into 
FnmkhiLfid currency, Eind it. is on this account that the Mimrdri 
revenue payable by each Thlkur consists of rupees an mis and pie** 
The first few years of the British occupation saw few improve¬ 
ments in financial rnlmmislmtion, and many old abuse*, bath ill the 
customs and revenue departments, were continued merely because 
they brought in money. The M iratbl taxes were at first retained in 
their integrity Mdpa was the most vexatious, being a duty levied 
on the sale of every article in every village. Originally it was levied 
at the rate of Rs. 1-6 per cent, from persons not residing in the place 
iu which the articles were sold, so that the every-day transactions 
between the inhabitants of the same place were exempt, ami the 
burden 6-11 on what may be called the ox term! trade of t hi-village. 
Mr. Wilder levied Lhe transit duty on the mound instead of on the 
bullock or camel load os had before been customary ; but his successor, 
Mr. Cuvendihbp in trod need other provisions which s4ill further fet¬ 
tered trade. Me ess ended the m&pt tax to all towns as well as 
villages, and to the Iran suctions bet ween tfic inhabitants of the same 
place, and raised the rate to Its, 2-6-0 per coat. He t^tablished a 
new duty in the towns of Ajmer and Kekri on the sale of sugar, to¬ 
bacco* rice and ghi, and tor the transit trade introduced a system of 
rairaiicw, which fell with unmitigated severity on ad but the 
richer merchants* No goads were allowed to enter the district with¬ 
out a pass* and all merchant* were ret} in red to file a petition to take 
out a jkissj, and again on the arrival el the goods within the precincts 
of the district,, or ui the city of Ajmer, to subject them to examination 
and Weigh merit, and thu? prove iheir exact identity with the species 
and quantity mentioned in the rawfnut. In order tr prevent Their 
goods being stopped ou the frontier, the mercantile firms at Ajmer 
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were obligor! to obLnin fi-om their correspondents previous in forma- 
ti->n of any despatches of goods, particularising overr article, and tlieu 
Ji puEa bad to bo procured anti sent to meet the goods on the frontier. 
On the reeijiiimcQ.Jniicroof u Committee in 1830, Government abol¬ 
ished this system, and restricted the customs taxes to a transit duty 
to be leiicd once for all on the import of foreign goods into the 
distinct^ whether intended for domestic consumption ur for re-exporta- 
Liun. To avoid vexatiuus enquiries, the tax was directed to be taken 
oh the bullock or camel load at a fixed sum. 

These orders do not appear to have been acted on, for many of 
the old abuses seem to have bums as rife as ever in 1859, when the 
.Deputy Commissioner complained tlmt if a cultivator in a village a 
mile irons Ajmer wished 10 sell a seer of gki in the city, he had 
to procure a ixi^s from the customs agent iii bis village, stating his 
name and abode, and specifying the goods taken for sale. Qu arrival 
at the town he was obliged to have his good* examined again to sec 
it they agreed with the pass, and export duty was still levied. In 
18(10 Government sanctioned other reforms, all iu the direction 
of the orders of 1836. Export duties were abolished aud the 
customs tax remitted on 13 articles, while the duty on 17 
articles was considerably reduced. The whole district was consolj- 
dated into one circle, whereby the separate duties formerly levied 
in Merwira and theptH^aiw, of Slwar ceased. By these reforms the 
dutiable articles wore reduced to 37,of which the duties on cotton, 
ghi, salt, tobncco, cloths, blnnkets mid opium chiefly affected the 
produce of the district. The revenue from these customs before 
I860 averaged about one lakh, and from that year till 1868 about 
Ks, LJ^jUUU. 

In 1361) customs were entirely abolished and trade became free 
as fur as Ajmer was concerned, excise being levied once for nil on the 
North-Western Custom* line. 


Between 1868 and 187 J ; while Ajnier-Merwlra was subordinate to 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces, the revenues uf the 
districts Were part of the financial system of that Government. But 

“ - 1 *' 1 , Pf*™ 2 fi«ued ini. a Chief Com missions rah in 

uiidiT the Foreign Department of the Government of India and was 
given a Commissioner of its own, and since then, as it is dir cell v 
arfiiiin(start'd by the Govemroont of I ndia* no financial contract 
ftpphe^ to its revenue and expenditure. 

The revenues jire divided into Imperial revenue and Local receipts 
Jim latter include the incorporated ami excluded Local funds and 
Mtamcipul fbiida. 

During the decade ending in 1800, Imperial revenues averaged Rs 
11,10,406, and Local receipts Us. i, 87,674, while Imperial expendi¬ 
ture averaged Rs. 3,00,230, and Local Rs. 2,83,264. In the next ten 
years the average of Impeml and Loc.il revenues had increased. Thev 
w.-re Ha, 11,56.278, and Ks. 3,53.500 respectively. Iu the Imperial 
receipts a reduction m the laud revenue and one or two other 
items duo to the famines of the decade, was to some extent counter- 
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balanced by a large increase in receipts from assessed taxes. In the 
Local receipts thTe advance was principally in the Municipal funds, 
which showed an increase of about Its, 50,000. Expenditure had, 
however, risen also, and the average under the head Imperial stood 
at Ks. 9,91,990, under Local at R*. 3,55,578. The former was due to 
theenormous expondiLure on famine relict and public works rendered 
necessary by the calamities of the decade. In 1000-03, Imperial 
receipts stood at Ra. 11,86,187, while Local receipts rose to Rs, 4,13,013, 
Municipal funds again claiming the lion's share of the increase. Ini’ 
perial expenditure in this year reached a total of R* 0,49,882. Local 
expenditure is shown us Rs. 3,64,073 of which Municipal expenditure 
amounted to Its. 2,17,208, Much of the Municipal finance consists 
of book transactions, octroi being paid on import, and refunded upui 
re-export of the schednled communities. 

In 1902-03, the bhsUu land revenue, including water revenue 
in the Ajmer fii/rnf, Amounted to Rs, 1,04,067, the revenue from 
stomps to Rs. 1,47,774, from income-tax Its. 64,589, and from local 
ceases Its. 20,240, Opium and excise gave Its. 1,10,322. In the 
Relwar taktfl far the same year the hind re venue—including 
water-revenue—came to Its. 25,525; Its. 31,997 were derived from 
the sole of stamps, Its. 7,899 from income-tax, and It si ,852 from local 
cesses, Mliscellancous receipts amounted to R*. 1,115. Owing to bad 
harvests in the taksil much of the land revenue and local cesses 
had to be suspended. In the Todgarh tahsil the lanrl revenue for 
the year was its. *13,402: Rs. 2,501 were received from the sale of 
stamps and R*. 4,888 from excise. Income-tax gave Us. 1,2+0 and 
local cesses Rs. 10,322. Rs. 565 were derived from other sources of 
general revenue. 
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the one instance of the mtuttahvcar settlement of 1850 ti u . '3r 
Wily divided into two d^- kkalm, or the pronto don..tin uf t]m 
ertovn : aid zamiitdikri or land held in estate* or baronies by feudal 
chiefs *W were ong,dally under an obligation of ro jlitArv service hut 
who now hold on wtnura? tenure. Kh*i«t land again might, l e 
alienated by the Grown, either na an endowment of a n-lim 0 us Lih, 
110 ", nr asi n reward lur service o, an individual and his heirs S 1 
gmiitJ*, when they comprised a whole village „ r i w | f ‘ . “ 

tm wW *. 1 ^ h,,lf '““A™ 

tion to the cultivators of the sod M the feudal chi J do i„ the ££t, 
on their ‘States, J he jnmnlar* whoare assignees of the rights of the 
Stater ha vb the same rights as the State itsdl * 

From ancient times, however, it Jin* bee,, [ha custom in the kh aba 
and of Ajmer that those who permanently improved bind by jS 
veils ami omstmcting embankments for the storage of water acmS 
thereby certain rights in the soil so improved* These riXL™ 
smm... d up and conkuncd m the term hbwahdori, a name wfijS 
synonymous with the ttMTO bspola in Jlcwir and Virwil .. i -A 
the term minis in Sou then. Indio, both of So latS^w J * WI ? 
fy 1 ng 1 h e r 11 able land. A cultivator who Lad thus expend oil cam hid 
was consideredI protected from ejectment a, long M hi JdthtmS 
omary share of the prince of the improved land, and he had * rSSt 
to sell, mortgage, or make aft* of the well or embankment whfch f2 
been created by Ins capital or labour. The transfer of mJ J fj, 
embankment carried with it the transfer of the improved hid Th ° 
privileges wore hereditaiy. and the sum of them f Jit tie dlv 

SJTSK 7 h, ‘ I* '*!“ n™ hlmU » L* to iZ SSS? 

ii S'« J ““'I.V tr«»- »r in r«aan. a tl ) -b i ps 

In a district like Aimer, where thr* : Q „ 

irrigated land was hardly regarded as of any value. BTSj Ji 
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comddered owner of this ns well as of the- waste. A cultivator with¬ 
out a well, or at any ra te an embankment, was looked on as, and must 
always be, a waifWith no tie tc bind him to the village where ha may 
reside* No inan, in fact, cultivated the same ummgated fields contin¬ 
uously, the village boundaries woto undefined * there was always 
more unirrigated land round a village than could be cultivated by the 
number of ploughs, the ft trite exercised the right of locating new 
hamlets and new tenants, of giving leases to strangers who were 
willing to improve the land, and of collecting dues for the privilege 
of grazing over the waste from all tenants, whether bi&w&hddr# or not. 

The first two Superintendents of Ajmer were of opinion that 
waste 1 ontls were the property of the State. Their successor, whose 
experience was gained in the North-\Y r est Provinces, considered them 
to belong to the village community, Mr. Edniunstone, who made a ten 
years' settlement in IWyJJj, investigated the question, and was clearly 
of opinion that the State was the owner. 

When Colonel Dixon commenced the construction of his tank 
embankments in 1842, he acted as steward to a great estate* He 
founded hamlets where he thought fit, he gave leases at privileged 
rate* to those who were willing to dig wells, and distributed the lands 
under the new Links tu strangers whom lie located in humleLs in the 
waste. In no instance did the old hismlhda rs imagine that their 
rights wore being invaded, nor did they consider themselves entitled 
to any rent from the new-comers. The latter had the same rights os 
to side mid mortgage of improved laud as the old Linwakda^ 

Such was the tenure of the ktidha land of Ajmer till the year 
1849, when the village boundaries were for the first time demarcated, 
and under the orders of Mr, Thomason el village settlement was intro¬ 
duced. This settlement effected a radical change in the tenure. It 
transformed the cultivating communities of the catch member 

of which hin t certain rights in improved hind, but who, us a community, 
poasc&aed no rights at all* into Uujdehu j 'u, proprietary bodies. The 
essence of the mu usd war system is, that a defined area of laud—that, 
namely, which is enclosed within the village boundaries—is declared to 
be the property of the village community, and the community consists 
of all those who are recorded as owners of laud in the village. The 
change, however, was unmarked at the time, and was only slowly appre¬ 
ciated by the people. In many cases where Colonel Dixon established 
a new' hamlet, he Ais^ssed h separately from the parent village, i.e., 
the revenue warned on each resident of the hamlet was added up 
and announced to the headman of the hainlet. The waste remained 
the common property of the parent village and ol the hamlets. In 
1867 these hamlets were formed into distinct villages, the waste adja¬ 
cent to the hamlet being attached to it The bisw&hdura of the 
parent village retained no right over this bad, nor do they imagine 
that they possess any* In this way there arc now 195 khdlm villages 
in Ajmer, against 85 at the time of Colonel Dixon's settlement. 

Until the mauzdwar system of 1859* the tenure in the fcJtdha was 
rjfotwdri. The State owned the land! but allowed certain rights to 
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tenants who hud spent capital on permanent improvements in the 
land bo improved. This collection of rights gradually came to be con- 
aid tred proprietary right, and since 1850 the State has abandoned its 
exclusive and undisputed right of ownership over unimproved land. 

The tenure of the Feudal chiefs was originally identical with that 
of the Chiefs in the Native Slates of Raj putln tl The estates were 
jdglm held on condition of military service, and liable to various feudal 
incidents.- Colonel Tod, in his Rljasthln, Volume 1, page ItiT, thus 
sums up the result of his enquiries into the tenure;— M A grant of an 
estate is for the life of the holder, with inheritance for his offspring 
in lineal descent or adoption, with the sanction of the Prince, ami re- 
siimablo for crime or inca|Hicity; this reversion and power of resump¬ 
tion being marked by the usual ceremonies on each lapse of the 
grantee, of sequestration (zabti), of relief {nazar&nd) of homage and 
investiture of the heir. IJ 

The original tenure of the mass of the i$timr&r estates in Ajmer 
is exactly described in the above quotation* The grants were life- 
grants, but like all similar tenures they tended to become hereditary. 
None of these estates ever paid revenue till the time of tile Mara¬ 
thi* in 1755 A+R, but wore held on condition of military is ervice. 
The Marl this, however, wanted money more than serviee, and assessed 
a sum upon each estate, presumably bearing some relation to the 
number of horse and foot soldiers w hich the Chief had been liable to 
furnish. Naturally, however, the assessment was very unequal, as a 
much larger propertion of their income was taken from the weaker 
Chiefs than from the more powerful th&kurs, whom It might have 
been difficult te coerce. On the cession of the district in 1 Sift AJ>, 
the ttlukdira were found paying a certain sum under the denomina¬ 
tion of m&mla or den, and a number of extra cesses, which amounted 
on the whole to half as much again as the *tndmia. These extra cesses 
were collected till the year 1841. when, on tile representation of CoL 
Sutherland, Commissioner of Ajmer, they were abandoned In 1830, 
1839, and 1841 the Government of India had declared that the estates 
were liable to re-a^sessment, anil had given explicit orders for their 
re-assessment, but these orders were not acted on, nor apparently com¬ 
municated to those concerned. The Chiefs who at a very early period 
of our ride, perhaps oven before it, hud acquired the title of istimrdr- 
ddr8, no doubt considered themselves as holders at a fixed and perma¬ 
nent quit-rent. This belief of theirs was strengthened by the action of 
Government in 1841, when all extra cesses were remitted avowedly 
on the ground that they wore * unhallowed Mnrithl exactions; 1 and 
the demand of the State was limited to the amount which had been 
assessed by the Mara teas nearly a century before. Finally, in 1873, 
Government consented to waive its right m the matter of re-assessmen t , 
and to declare; the present assessments of the Chiefs to be fixed in 
perpetuity. This concession wm accompanied by declaration of the 
liability of the estates te pay natardnd on successions, and the condi¬ 
tions on which the utimrtraftra now hold have been incorporated m 
the sanad which was granted to each of them. 
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There are in all 66 estates, containing 230 villages, with an area 
of H, 10,623 acres. The istiwirir revenue is Rs. 1,14,T34-9-11. and the 
estimated rent mil of the w/I-tti.f'tiJ'dars is Rs. 5,59,198* In 60 estates, 
all held bv Rfjpute. the custom of primogeniture now precis. Of 
these, however. U only are original fiefs, the remainder having beeu 
formed by sub-division in accordance with the rules of inheritance. 
Originally all the sons divided the estate, although the elder got a 
larger share than the others. Ill the nett stage the eldest son suc¬ 
ceeded to the estate as well na to the gfidi, while provision was made 
for the younger sons by alienation to them of villages on tyr team 
Th' last instance of siich alienation occurred in 1823. In the third 
stage the provision of tho cadets of the house is limited to grant of a 
well and a few bighis of land for life. But nowadays th . younger tend 
to become mere hangers-on at the elder brother’s table, home provision 
for them is considered imperative on every istimrftrdar. 

There are six estates, each of a single village, the tenure of which 
differs from that above described* Five of those are held bv co-mree- 
nary bodies, succession is regulated by ancestral shores, and both land 
and revenue are minutely divided. In one village, Kan.'I, Ixlonging 
to a community of Rah tors, the property of the two chief men of the 
village is distributed on their death into one share more than there 
are sons, and the eldest son takes a double share. Rijosi stands apart 
from all other Mf imrar estates. It belong* to a Chita, who is sole 
irtim'r&rdar, but the land is owned not by him hut by the actual .culti¬ 
vators from whom he collects a fixed shnn- of the produce, and himself 
pays a fixed revenue to Government. One of these villages, Kotn, 
belongs to Chiraus or Bhlts, and was originally separated from the 
ittimrar estate of Rhiuai. The other five were stated by the fr4nwngfos 
in the time ofhlr. Cavendish to be Mutlaa villages, and they probably 
should not have been included in the iatimrar list. 

The subordinate rights in the istvmrfr area have never formed the 
subject of judicial investigation, nor with the exception of six small 
estates, have settlement operations been extended to the faffmrar area. 
The principle followed under our rule has been to leave the istim- 
v&v.fa™ to manage their own affairs, and to interfere with them as 
little as possible. It is well known, however, that in most of tho larger 
estates there are villages held by ChSrans, Jngis, and others, and villages 
held by aub-tihikdirs, relations of the iatimrUrd/ir, who generally pay 
an unvarying amount of revenue to the head of the family, mid who are 
succeeded in the sub-toluhls by their eldest sons. As a general rule 
jjjjY villages are not resumable, nor can the sub-tain k5s be resumed 
except for valid cause assigned 

The ref imrardars have always claimed to be owners of the soil, and 
their claim has been allowed, The prevailing opinion is that all 
cultivators are tenants at will, but there are good grounds for hesitating 
' to adopt this opinion. Mr, Cavendish's enquiries extended to 296 
villages, and in 158 villages the thnkurs disclaimed the right of 
onstor of cultivators from irrigated and improved lands where the 
means of irrigation or the improvement had been provided by the 
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labour or capital of the cultivators In 181 village wore found 
hereditary cultivators whose rights wore the some m those of the 
owners of wetta. Un irrigated and unimproved land was universally 
admitted to bo held on a tenure at will from the islimr&ntdr. 
Disputes between an i&timr&rdAr md his tenants seldom come before 
our courts. Whatever rights of ouster the former possesses are rarely 
pm in practice by him. 

The subject of j&gir estates was investigated by u mixes;! coin- 
mittee of Government officials and jdgvrddrs in 1874, and their report 
contains u history of each estate. Out ofn total area of 1 .50,8318 acres, 
yielding on average rental of Rs. 01,000, 65,472 fierce belong to the 
endowments of ehrmes and sacred mstittotioiis. The remaining jtigi r* 
are enjoyed bv individuals nnd certain classes specially designated in 
the grants. No conditions of military or other iervice are attached 
to the tenure of any ydftjfp. 

Li all jdtflr estates the revenue is collected by an estimate of the 
produce, anti money assessments are unknown. As was the case in 
the kJi&lm before Col.mil Dixons settlement, the ideas of rent nnd 
revenue are confoundedunder the ambignotis term hdsil, and until 
the year 1S72 the relative status of the jd^irtJ^rs and cultivators as 
regards the ownership of the soil was quite undefined In that year 
it was decided that all those found in possession of land irrigated or 
irrigable from wells or tanks* which wells or tanks went not proved to 
be constructs by the jng* ni*n were owners of such luitcL Tbs 
jdfjinhir wils dedured owner of irrigated land i n which the in can h of 
irrigation had bean provided by him. of imfrrignited lurid, and of the 
waste. 

The tenure known as bhnm is peculiar to Rajputs. The word 
itself means the hi hi/ 3 and the name hhiUmid properly signifies 
“the allodial proprietor* os distinguished from the feudal Chiefs and 
the tenant of crown land*, A minting to Colonel Tuda Rijasthto, 
VoL I. page 168, the Lhtlmlns in Mar war are the descendants of the 
earlier princes who. on the predominance of new clans, ceased to come 
to court anti to hold the higher grades of ranks. They continued, how ¬ 
ever, to hold their land, and became mi armed hiifibimliy, nominally 
paying a small quit-nml to the crown, but practically exempt In 
course of time th>■ various kinds of hhfim grow up, which, unlike the 
original allodial bolding, were founded mi grants, but had this np- 
parently h common, that a hereditary, ucn-i^ainnbie, and inalienable 
property in the soil \\m insepambly bound up with a roventiedreo 
title. Bltum was given m mmidfaiti, or compensation tor blood¬ 
shed, in tirdcr to quell a feud, for distinguished services in the field, 
for protection of a border, or for watch nnd ward of a village. Whatever 
the origin of a bfidm holding; however, the tenure was identical, and 
so cherished is the title of bhfimiti that the greatest Chiefs are solici¬ 
tous to obtain it even in villages entirely dependent on their authority. ■ 
The Mahirija of Evbhangarh, the Thikur of Fuuhgarfo the Thakur of 
Jtoia, the Thlknr of Bindaawlnt* and the Thakur of Tintoti are 
among the hh&mia$ of Ajmer* 
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There are in Ajmer 109 fift-flm holdings, and except in those eases 
where a Rijt or igtimrartife is also ei 6A®minl h the property passes to all 
the children equally. It is probable that none of these holdings are 
original afrod*, but belong to the class of assimilated allods. These 
bltimim are nearly nil Hihtore, descendants of younger branchea '*f 
i&timrar families, and cannot claim an origin higher than that of the 
estates from which they sprang. Whatever the origin of th e hold iugs, 
however, the rights and duties of all bfulmi^ came in course ot tunc 
to he identical. At first the land was revenue-free, subsequently a 
unit-rent was imposed but irregularly collected, ami this iput-rent was 
abolished in lH-ft-1 along with the extra cesses from the wttmrwmfcw. 
The duties of the hh&ml&s were three in number: first, t< ■ protect the 
village, in which the hftiim is. and the village cattle from Hacoita ; 
secondly, to protect the property of travellers within their village from 
theft and robbery; and third ly,'pecuniarily to indemnify sufferers from 
a crime which they ought to "have prevented 

This last incident is a peculiar feature of the Ajmer tenure, ana 
grew nut f) f'the custom of RijputEna that the Raj should compensate 
hisses of travellers by theft or robbery committed in its territory. 
This custom i» still carried cut by the inter-atom) Court of Vakils. 
Where the theft or robbery has occurred in a village belonging to a 
fief, the chieftain to whom the village belongs is called on to 
indemnify the sufferers; and the ixtimrartarn of Ajmer have always 
been compelled to indemnify sufferers from thefts and robberies 
commit ted on their estates. Similarly ft jfljfSrefrtr, to whom t he State 
hud transferred its rights and duties, was pecuniarily liable. In case 
„f theft in a kkaUa village the State was called on to pay compensa¬ 
tion. I n Ajmer, the State finding this responsibility inconvenient, 
transferred it to a hktimia a? a condition of the tenure; but in 
Jchftim villages, where there were no the State remained 

responsible, , , . 

However useful the system of pecuniary indemnification may 
have been, and, however well adapted it was to the times of anarchy 
in which it had its birth, there i* no doubt that in Ajmer it had long 
been moribund. When the average rental enjoyed by a Mffntfri is 
only Rs. 17 a year, it is hopeless to expect that more than a very few 
bh&miii# could compensate even a moderate loss. As soon eih the 
Native States adopted a system of regular police, this distinctive 
feature of the idnlm tenure vanished, and Government in lb74 
sanctioned a proposal to abolish the pecuniary' responsibility, and to 
revert to what seemed to be the origiufd incidents of the tenure, to 
hold the bhumiv* liable as an armed militia, to be called out to put 
down riots and to pursue daooits and rebels, and to take from them a 
yearly unit-rent under the name of vazarAna, 

The above sketch shows that in ktuilm t villages the State still 
possesses considerable proprietary rights In wft mi'Sr estate on the 
other hand, it has few nr no rights beyond that of taking a fixed 
revenue and of a royalty on minerals. In jngi>’ villages it has 
assigned its rights to others. To the State belong in sole proprietary 
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right sill mines of petals in khalsa village^, while for its own purposes 
if can quarry free of payment where anr! to what extent it pleases. 
Two ranges of hill- near Ajm r, that of Tiragarh and that of Nigpahlr, 
have Isec-n declared to be the property of Government, The tank 
embankments of Ajmer have nearly all been made by the State, 
and Government is the owner of the embankments, and all that grows 
thereon. Under the forest ordinance the Sr ate ha? reserved to itself 
tile right to resume from the village communities the management 
of any tract, of waste or hilly land, the proprietary right subject to 
o-rfain conditions being vested absolutely in Government as long : ls 
the- land is required fir forest purposes, 

Merwlra. possessed no sHtl.il Government till 1*22. when it came 
under British management The people found the occupation <.f 
plunder more profitable ami congenial than that nf agriculture. No 
crops were s avn except aha was act rial]y necessary for the scanty 
population. The tanks were constructed ami user I solely for tha 
purpose of nr..riding water for the cattle. No revenue nor rent was 
paid. The Rajputs were never able to get a firm footing in iha 
country. Whatever small revenue they could get from it was 
obtained at a cost both of life and money far exceeding its value. In 
such circumstances tenures could not spring up. Colonels Ilall and 
Pi soil, to whom the civilization of the Mens is due, treated Mcrwlra 
as a great znm rmAiW, 0 f which they were the managers and Govern¬ 
ment the owner. Their wool was law, they founded hamlets, gave 
leases, built tanks and collected one-third of the produce of the soil 
as revenue. At the settlement of 1851 nil cultivators who had re¬ 
cently been set i led in ihe villuges were recorded as owners of the 
hind in their possession equally with the old inhabitants. 

At the settlement of lfiiii nearly all cultivators were recorded as 
proprietors, and a non-proprietary cultivating alum hardly exists in 
the kkalan of either Ajmer or Merwlra. When they are tenants 
they pay generally the same share of the produce as the proprietors 
themselves paid before the regular settlement. Custom and not 
competition regulates the rate of rent. The Adi mrard&ra and jdgir- 
dure collect their rents without the intervention of the Courts.and in 
these estates there is still more land to be brought under cultivation 
than there are cultivators for. The pop illation has been periodically 
decimated by famine; and as no Rajput will, if he can possibly 
avoid the necessity, ever touch a plough, cultivators are still at a 
premium. 

Figures are not available to show what tribute Ajmer paid to the 
Mughal Emperors. The MnrlthiLs never collected more than Its. 3,76,740 
from the district, and of this sum Rs. 81,000 was the amount 
at which the customs had been fanned; the remainder was laud 
revenue. Of the land revenue amounting to Rs. 3,45.740, the assess- 
ment of the istimrd,' was Rs, 2,10,702, that of thefiUfei [is. 1,28,978. 
Under British rule the administration of the istimrar estates in Ajmer 
has been confined to collecting from them a fixed assessment the 
thukurs and jagvrdAr* being left to manage their own affairs. The 
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following retrospect therefore will bo restricted to the ad ministration 
of the A'fleiiset or Government villages in the province. 

The actual collections from the kkata* in the year before the Mr- W1W«' S 
cession of Ajmer to the British on the 26th July 1818. amounted to * m t ™ n _ 

Ha. 1,15,660. Mr. Wilder, Assistant to the Resident at Delhi, was the 
first Superintendent appointed to Ajmer. In the first year of his 
administration ho decided to take the revenue in the Uidhu attfie 
rate of onc-hftlf the estimated out-turn of the crop. The collections 
for the year were Rs. 1,06.746, and Mr. Wilder writes that the measure 
of an equal division of the crop hail been productive of nil the benefits 
he had anticipated. The people had acquired confidence in the 
moderation and just ice of their new government, and though it would 
not be advisable lor the nest two years to demand any great addition 
to the increase that had already’ taken place, yet ho was confident 
that on the third veor the jama might be raised to double 
what it had reached undu any preceding government without at 
all pressing on the inhabitants.' fie accordun-ty proposed a three 
y&BFS h progtessivo settlement—iin the hrst yi’in' Mb, 1 „j 1^,4.1 1 r m iho 
secujid year Rs. 2,01,661. in the third year Us. 2,46,303 His dominant 
if not sole anxiety appears to have been to increase the Government 
revenue. He furnished no information of the principle on which the 
demand had been fixed, nor of the grounds on which a progressive 
assessment had been resolved, and the settlement was confirmed with 
some hesitation by Government, who remarked on the proved disad¬ 
vantages of an assessment trained on anticipated improvement, which 
checks thr- rising spirit of industry and the accumulation of capital 

Owing to two had harvests the settlement broke down the first 
year. Mr. Wilder proposed to relinquish the i.ulnnuc and to make a 
settlement on a fixed annual jama of Us 1,64,700. Both proposals 
were fanciioami by Government, the term ol the settlement being 
fixed for five years. The assessment was fairly collected for the first 
four years, though in the last year the people were obliged to borrow 
to pay their revenue; but the fifth year w,.s one of famine. Recourse 
wa^ had to collecting one-half the produce, and the amount realised 
was Rs, 31.921. Li e nest year wits a good one, but the people 
objec ted to nay according to .Mr Wilder's settlement, and the revenue 
wos again collected liha w» Mr, Wilder hail been transferred iri 
December 1824, the middle of the famine year His six yeara' 
administration had not been productive of any great results. Ho 
took little pains to ascertain the value of the land he assessed, or the 
condition of the people, and the era of material improvement had not 
yet dawned. His administration was rather starved: the whole cost 
ol the revenue and police establishment of the district was lb, i.tlil a 
month, or less than half bis own siiaty of Ks, 3,006, 

Mr. Henry Middleton, also a North-West civilian, succeeded Mr. 

Wilder in December 1S*24. He was of opinion that monetary assess- lftl's 

men to of any kind were unpalatable to the people, and if confidence utd 1341* 
could be reposed in the subordinate officers, the sysiem of piking in 
kind would be best. The experience, however, of the year lb25-26 
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rendered Sir. MMillctwi loth to adopt this system, Accordingly 1 he 
proposed a five yean,’ settlement, ana reported its completion on the 
titilh Xovumbcr i82li. He had rough measurement rolls prepared, 
but lur chiefly relied on the collections of the previous year ns n 
criterion of resources. He remarks on the poverty of the people and 
the i-JEtcirtiuNS nf the luuiicy-lenders. Many cultivators who had come 
to the district in the lint years of the British rule hud been driven 
away again hy bad harvests and high assessment. The wells had 
fid Ini into disrepair, and the people had no money to repair them. 
Mr, Middleton's settlement, was sanctioned at Ks. 1,44,072 for five 
years. 

The assessment, however, was only collected in the firat of the 
years tin- settlement had to run, and that with cousidorable diffi¬ 
cult)’. Mr. Middleton did not. remain long enough in the district to 
collect the Des i year's revenue, and made over charge to Mr. Cavendish 
in October 1827. He cannot bo said to have initiated any useful 
measures. 

.Mr. Cavendish, liis successor, was a great reformer, and left the 
impress of his neigy on every department of administration. To 
him tile district is indebted for a very valuable collection of statistics 
regarding !at i n, ray, Mtdui and jny*r ten lines. ife carried out, however, 
lit to- of what he put Ins hand to. and the sanction which had been 
accorded to Mr. Middleton's settlement prevented his interference in 
die assessment of the khalm. Mr. Cavendish considered that Mr, 
Middleton's assessment was ton high for several reasons: u because the 
cultivated urea h.cs remained stationary since the time of the Mutilhas' 
who only collected Hs. 87 ,689; because the rate of assessment exceeds 
half the produce ; because no cultivator in the soil of Ajmer, which 
requires lunch trouble ant) expense, can afford to pay one-ho If the 
produce; because the assessment is collected not from the produce 
of the soil, but by a t toe tun ting and arbitrary tax; and because the 
assessment has been made on the basis of a favourable year’s collec¬ 
tions when corn was dear." Mr, Cavendish applied the rates to which 
he had been accustomed in Sahininpur to Mr. Middleton's arcus, 
and ealcubitid rhat the assessment ought to be Hs. 87 G4o instead’ 
of Hs. 1,44,072. 

Along with other reasons, be gives what scorns to he the real 
key to the over*assessment of the district, vis., that 1818-19 was a 
very gt**l yt'ar in Ajmer, while, owing to the devastations nf Amir 
Kh&n in ihe territory of Mowir find Mlrwlr, there was a large de¬ 
mand on nit -sides for grain, and prices wore very high. Indeed, the 
first assessments of British revenue officers in newly-acquired districts 
almost invariably broke down through the error of over-estimating 
corn prices. They usul to take the old war prices that prevailed 
durir g the anarchy preceding annexation, and they forgot that with 
ptteu and order came plenty and open markets. Mr, Cavendish 
recommended Thm people -lioulil not be pressed for their revenue in 
tool srasonu lie also ]Nirtinlly introduced an assessment of individual 
holding, a measure unknown to Mr. Middleton's settlement, lie 
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ky« stress on the point that remissions gran toil in a lump sum 
benefit nut the real sufferers, but tbi- tak&U*ldr$ t k*n&nffa& T jmtw&ris 
and patels. Hi.' introduced for the first time ptdM&rlif accounts, 
appointed them for many villages where there were none* and directed 
every pntvrir* to give a receipt. Although Government -refused U> 
revise the assessment, they direcLed that diligent enquiry sw to the 
resources of each village should be made during the unexpired 
period of the settlement Under Mr Cavendish, however* remissions 
were regularly applied for and granted where there was a ditHeuky 
in paying* and the settlement was not worked up to in any year. He 
left the district at the end of 1831, the year of the expiry of the 
settlement. He writes that he had intended to make the settlement 
with pafelEt and te give to each tenant a statement showing the 
amount for which In: should be individually responsible. 

His successor collected on the principle established by Mr. 
Cavent 1 i h h. Maj < >r Spi ■ [fb d id not a fct e cu pfc a soLf lemont. Ho c* ill ectcd 
nil be eon hi, and the remainder was remitted by Govemineiii. In 
1833-34, however, even the pretence of working on the settlement 
was abandoned, 3'he season was a disastrous one. The kharlf 
instalments were collected by an equal division of the scanty produce* 
and it was proponed to allow the people to keep the m&ii revenue. 
In December 1833 charge was made over to Mr. Edmenstono* who in 
the following year made si summary settlement with reference to the 
deteriorated state uf the country owing to drought, the demand of 
which was It*. 1,19,302. If the villagers did not tangent to his terms 
the revenue was collected kh&m at half produce. 

In the cold weather ol 1835-36, Mr, Edmotistgne proceeded to make 
a regular settlement, which* as it was subsequently sanctioned for ten 
years* is generally known by the name of the decennial settlement, 
and w hich was reported on the 26th May IH3H He wiw of opinion 
that the district had receded rather than advanced under the previous 
Fidniudstratum, and he adopted a method of his own for assessment 
The villages were nicuffunxl, and the cultivated area, amounting in all 
to 30*2f>7 acres* classed into: ch&hi (well land)* 8*!)89 acres; tftlnh'i 
(tank land}* 2,130 acre s; and htirani (dry land), 25,088 acres. He 
then assessed the cash-paying produce (Indian corn and cotton) area 
ut the current money rates ur the central market, and estimated the 
average produce per bigha of other crops. The Government share of 
one half* except in t he caw of pfUtts nod M aha juris* he converted into 
money by the average price current of the previous live years. Ho 
thus obtained a rough jamAbandi amounting tu Rs. 1*57,151* and then 
visited each village and fixed his demand with reference to the \mal 
fiscal history, present eireumstances* and future capabilities of each 
estate. Pfo villages were given in farm. Two small ruies were held 
on the system of hall" produce, as they could not be brought up to hb 
standard; the rest accepted his terms. The amount finally assessed 
was B& 1,27*525* or adding the thdm villages Us 1,29,372 

Mf h Ed inn ns tone describes tile jieoplc as reckless* improvident, 
poverty-stricken^ and much in debt. They were entirely in the power 
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oi the BohrSs, who furnished no accounts, mid the debt to whom nui 
on from generation to generation* The settlement was mode with 
the headman of each village in the belief that ho generally acted in 
accordance w ith the wishes of the village community* Tho incidence 
of tho assessment was Bs. 3-0 an acre, while the unimgated area was 
nearly 6U per cent, of the cultivated Thesettlement returns show 
cultivators, '2 a G75 non-cultivator^ 3jlS6 ploughs, and 1 ? 576wells. 
Although the assessment of individual villages appears to have 
been fair and judicious,, the groat defect of tho settlement was the 
very imperfect and inequitable manner in which the village assesss- 
menti was distributed over the holdings. Mr. Edmonstone introduced 
for the first time: the principle of joint responsibility of all cultivators. 
It Ls evident that a cultivator who is assessed at half his produce in 
good and bad years alike cannot afford to pay for others who have 
migrated or given up agriculture. In the first year of the settlement 
the distribution over the holdings was proved to be quite inequitable,, 
and the people began to clamour for a return to collections from the 
actual produce, ilr. Edinonstonc had left Ajmer at the end of 18*18, 
and his successor proposed to make a fresh distribution of the revenue, 
and to give each cultivator n separate lease specifyieg whnt rent he 
had to pay. As this W'as tantamount lu changing the settlement 
from mauzwwtir to t yut-ivur* Government would not winctiim the 
proposal* But the villages were offered the option of reluming to 
direct mauagsuncatj and 41 out of 81 villages accepted it 

In the meantime Colonel Sutherland became Commissioner* He 
to^U great pains to make himself acquainted with everything Con¬ 
cerning Ajmer p and his reports on the klt&htri administration and on 
the i&Umr&rd&r$ are standard papers of reference, He strongly con¬ 
demned the village assessment system oh inapplicable to Ajmer, and 
looked ftp the repair and construction of tanks for a remedy* He 
advocated the mode of nsseasmont which hud been carried out by 
Captain Dixon in MtrwXra as that suited to I hi.’country, and conson¬ 
ant with the wishes of the people. Under this system I a mis under 
cotton, make, sugar-cane and opium were charged with a money rate. 
Other rt*M and Strops were eatinuiteri und measured, and one- 

third of the produce was taken as the Government share by a money 
oabessmciif fixed according to the average yearly value of produce in 
the principal neighbouring markets, Lind newly broken up ptiid 
one-sixth of the produce tor the first year, one-fifth for the second, 
and one-fourth for the third and fourth years, after which the fall 
rate of one-third was charged. A remission in the amount of tho 
share was given to those who constructed embankments and dug new 
wells. 

It was evident that some remedial measures were necessary* The 
four years from 1&37 to 1841 were years of severe distress, and at the 
time of Colonel Sutherland's report, 2Gth January 1841 , the khalm 
villager had reached the lowest depths of poverty. Many families 
had left the district owing to the pressure of revenue which they 
Wert-: unable to paj + The tanks were broken, the wells out of repair, 
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mill the people were thoroughly demoralized. They preferred paying 
half the produce to accepting the reduced assessment of Mr. 
Edmoiwtone. For these deplorable results the previous settlements 
were largely responsible. The Inst and highest of them had an in¬ 
cidence per acres about twice fis heavy as that made in the North- 
West Provinces. With the experience gained in those settlements 
the Government of the North-West might have concluded that its 
“trust that the settlement would prove moderate and be realized 
without distress to the people" was fallacious. 

The success of Major Dixon’s administration of Merwim had for 
some time attracted the attention of Government and the Commis¬ 
sioner, ami in February 1H42 ho was appointed Supenuteml-nt ol 
Ajmer, in addition to Ins other duties as Superintendent of Merwlra 
and Commandant of the MerwHra Battalion, 

From the date of his assuming charge a new era commences in 
the history of the administration of the country. Within the next 
six years Rs. 4,52,70T wore expended on the construction and rejinir 
of embankments. Advances wore made for agricultural improvements, 
nnd the Superintendent succeeded in infusing a good deal of his 
personal energy into the people. To enable Government, to reap a 
benefit from the new works, sanction was procured to allow such 
villages as desired it to abandon their engagements. All wore in¬ 
vited to return to management, anil when a Lank was made 

or repaired in one of the few villages which insisted on retaining their 
hws, a lJcrcentagO of the cost was levied in addition to the assess¬ 
ment/ The rate of collection at the same time was reduced from one- 
hnlf to two-fifths, and the cash rates were also lowered On the expiry 
0 f the ten years' settlement, the whole district was held kham, and 
managed as Major Dixon had managed Merwlra. 

The system, however, depended for its success largely upon the 
energy mid experience of one nian, and was unsuited for general 
adoption. It was considered expedient to return to the system of 
village settlements,as the people had learned to recognize the princi¬ 
ple of joint responsibility, and their land, from the means of irrigation 
with which it had been provided, possessed a higher and more uni¬ 
form value than was previously the case. Arrangements were there¬ 
fore made for a revenue survey, and instructions wore issued to Major 
Dixon for the formation of a village settlement. Moderation was 
inculcated, and the standard to be aimed at was the punctual reali¬ 
sm ion of a jama equal to Mr. Edmonetene’s assessment, and yield¬ 
ing over and above that amount a moderate profit on the money 
invested in tanks and reservoirs. This moderate profit was after- 
waids put at 5 or 6 [*r cent. Those orders were followed by a year 
of severe scarcity, and at one time it was doubtful whether engage¬ 
ments for a fixed period could be entered into. The succeeding year, 
however, was a favourable one, and the settlement commenced from 
the Jchtirif harvest of 184i>. 

In ranking his assessment Colonel Dixon whs guided chiefiy by 
the experience he had gained of the capabilities of each village while 
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it was held under direct management, His method of assessment 
wns sun follows:— 

He took Mr. Edmons tone's assessment and added to it $ per cent, 
of the sum us glided on tanks in that village. Tills was the standard. 
If the post history of the village warranted Colonel Dixon in be¬ 
lieving that it could he paid, ho assessed tho village at this amount. 
If he thought it could pay more he assessed it at more; if he thought 
that it could by no possibility pay this amount, ho reduced tho 
standard, No rates were worked out till after the assessment, nor 
was any attempt mode to compare the incidence of the revenue in 
different villages, or to explain its variations. Tin inequality of the 
assessment was no doubt tempered by Colonel Dixon's intimate know¬ 
ledge of the district,hut the system necessarily produced inequality. For 
all practical purposes of assessment the measurement of the villages 
in Colonel Dixon's time was superfluous. If (i per cent, of the out¬ 
lay on the tanks wore added to the assessment of Mr. Edmonstonc, 
the amount would Iks Rs. 1,58,273, and this was the amount proposed 
as a fair amount to distribute. Tho highest amount which had ever 
been collected was in 1847-48, when, at two-thirds the produce, tho 
revenue stood at lis. 1,07,237, and this included all the cesses, 
Colonel Dixon's actual assessment, excluding the 1 per cent, read 
(H'Ss, hut inclusive of tho lank cess of 1 jier cent-., which was merely 
n deduction from the Government revenue set apart for a |Kirticular 
purpose, tiros lb, 1,75,756, or, adding the assessment which ivaasubse¬ 
quently marie mi Ncaitn and Kurunipitm, Rs. 1,85,1fil. The nasosM- 
jnent wi« lighter than Mr, Edmonstone's, but tho ururrigated ami 
had increased in greater proportion than the irrigated, and the aver¬ 
age rate of assessment on a total area, including 28 Tier cent, nf 
irrigation, was Its. 2-0-3 per acre. 

The best description of the settlement is that given by Colonel 
Dixon himsell in a demi-official letter to Sir Henry Idiwronce, dated 
25th January 1856:—“If the season be moderately favourable and 
the bu ri, L jilonisb.Ku, ttu? rent will he with i&nd duscF-" 

fu !ni-»s by tho | w_-o-pIe, If drought ensues,, wo have been propnred to 
make such a ^mission that distress in paying the revenue shall not 
resign the paople. It is me cssary to bear hi mind that we have 
£jiYen tho proms to the people, ourselves bearing the onus of loss. 
In a country like Ajmer-Menviru, whore the soasitns arv so extremely 
siTegul.sr, to burden the £(fy?tir?fZdtvi with arrears of rent on aeeitiint 
of what was not produced would check tho energies of tho people 
and render them less industrious than they now are, when they know 
wo shall only claim the rent or a portion of it, when it hAs boon 
assured to thorn by Providence. % have it,ado the /aim loss 
wmdd have been to have tefb i.he znntirttiav* only partially om nloved 
while in a «u* of scarcity wo must still have JeWd KS 
1 his extract clearly sots forth tho nature of the settlement It wus 
not intended to bo an equal annual janut to be collected in all vaars 
except what m other parte of India would bo called famine vears! 
but the assessment was pitched at tho highest amount that Colonel' 
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Dixon believed should bo collected in good years. Find ho was prepared 
to apply for remissions whenever they wore raqaired- 

The people accepted the settlement with reluctance, but as pro¬ 
posed, it was sanctioned for 21 years. The Lioiitoiiam-Ooremor. 
however, desired it to bo understock “ that except after report to Go¬ 
vernment and special sanction, no other penalty was to be attacln.il 
to the non-fulfilment of tho settlement contract than annulment 
of the lease and return to Warn management. The settlement 
thus sanctioned was a mauzawar settlement only m name, and the 
system of collection adopted by Colonel Dison rendered itpractioa y 
,1 n/ahrari one. Before the instalments were doe the village* were 
divided into circles and a chaprSki was app.mted for each circle. It 
was the duty of this official, in company with the fMtel end /xifudri, 
to collect frem each individual tenant the sum recorded against h.s 
name in the mtuari’* register. If the cultivator himself could nut 
™ v , the ban** with whom ho kept his accounts was colled up and 
the money generally prtkuced When the revenue could not be: col¬ 
lected, Colonel Dixon made up his mind ns to how much should b» 
remitted about the month or May, and applied for sanction for the 
remission of the amount proposed It was a matter of common nmIt- 
tiou in the district that when the revenue ot any village was found to 
come in with difficulty, the Deputy Collector was sent out and 
arranged for a re-distribution of the as-wossment. Such a mode of 
administration, though the best suited to the district and perfectly 
consonant with the wishes of the people dittos ^considerably 
i'r,,m the- niauzSmr system, and could only succeed where the Col¬ 
lector was intimately acquainted with the resource of each village. 

Having completed the settlement of Ajmer, Colonel Dixon took up 
the assessment of Merwira He was embarrassed with no instructions. 
Is he was right!v considered the best judge of what should be done 
He went into Merwlra in the cold weather ‘ of 1MR-50 and rv p. i t.i d 
his settlement of the district on the 27th September 185f>, It was 
sanctioned for 20 years at a net demand of fc- 1,81,751 and a grass 
demand of B&. 1,88,742. The incidence of the assessment was 
jhs '>.11-2 per acre on an area which included 3§ per cent, of imgn- 

tl ° n p (>r ^veiaJ years after the settlement there was a sticesssion of 
favourable seasons, and remissions for which Colonel Dixon had to 
amvtv were but small in amount. Many tanks and wells were made 
by the people themselves, and the country was primus and con¬ 
tented 1 With Colonel Dixon s death, however, in 1857, the era ot 
in utensil improvement may be said to close, and the era ot in flexible 
^tion of revenue commenced. The principle of hts settlement 
was forgotten, and the idea gradually gained ground that the 
Imt was an equal annual demand to Ik- collected.ill ^ year 

An account of the further pjgress of the settlement is given by 
Caotoin d, C. Brooke, the fii*t Deputy Commissioner of Ajmer, in Ena 
-it of the 24th July 1858. He found that there had Iwen no 
iJnchh or distribution of deficiencies caused by defhuitera over 
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the village community since flic settlement. No account has been 
kept of the profits of common land* and any remissions received from 
the State were appropriated by the whole village, giving a very small 
modicum of relief to those really rerpiiring it* The yurt wans were 
miserably paid, and generally acted as money-lenders to the people. 
Captain Brooke revised the jiatimria' establishment, and doubted up 
the smaller villages m as to enable a more fitting remuneration to 1ms 
given to those who undertook the duties* lie called attention to 
the manner in which land submerged in the beds of tanks hud been 
assessed at high rates, and proposed to strike out of the settlement 
a] I lam Is liable to constant submersion, and to take revenue from them 
only when they should be cultivated. He wm of opinion that the 
settlement had pressed heavily, and showed that the price of wheat 
a ltd barley hud fallen 50 per cenL below what they were for the 
three years preceding the settlement. Many of his suggestions 
were valuable, but nothing was done. 

Major Lloyd* Deputy Commissioner in IflGft, was struck by signs 
of growing prosperity, but it is significant that five villages had come 
under kh&m management in Ajmer and seven in Beftwur, Major 
Lloyd arranged for a systematic revision of [he settlement records 
and a fresh distribution of the revenue. But the season of 1SG0 was 
u had one, and remissions and suspensions were necessary in most 
estates* The work of re-distribution of the revenue was held in 
abeyance and never recommenced. Thereafter until 1SG7 the 
revenue was collected in full In I860 an important change was in¬ 
troduced into the system of collecting the revenue. The whole 
revenue was ordered to lie collected from the headmen alone* and 
the system initiated by Colonel Dixon was abolished 

In came the great famine, the most disastrous since l ho 

one of I£12, In iStiO the Deputy Commissioner reported that the 
state of apathy and demoralization of the people was such that 
nothing availed for the collection of revenue save active coercive 
measures. In Merwftra it was found utterly impossible to collect 
the revenue during the famine years, nod eventually the arrears 
were remitted. A summary settlement was made For Merwani 
from the year 1872-73, which was at a reduction of 32 par cent, on 
the settlement demand* 

In 1871, as the existing settlements were nearing their term of 
expiry, Mr, J* D. LaToncbe was appointed to make a new settle¬ 
ment of the districts* Operations began with a complete village 
survey of, the three hth&h of Ajmer, Bciwar and Todgarh, which 
was finally completed in 1873. Various improvements were introduced 
into the settlement registers, one of the most notable being that 
the fields were numbered in the kkutrti so as to show the vari¬ 
ous holdings as recorded in the The system of assess¬ 

ment also had distinctive features, as compared with those of previous 
ftettlements. Up to that time the assessments had never been 
founded on or checked by rates, but hod been exclusively baaed on 
the history of past collection. Rates for the various kinds of land 
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had never been worked out from the total assessment on a tmet, nor 
had the assessment uu a village been lidded by inductive 
from the rates decided for lands The assessment of each individual 
village had been a deductive guess on the port ef the assessing 
oUlCCF. 

The principle now to he followed was laid down in 
from Government The Settlement Officer «« hr* 
villages to he assessed into group, so as to av0! ' 1 
late to those of which t he charoctenstoes w ere markedly «lifter - 
even.' group he was then to select some spemian villages, ui which he 
recorils ef the Deputy Commissioners Office and local wool 

she■* him that tho revenue had been mid with a tur auiount of case. 
From the statistics uf these specnnwi villages he was thou to work out 
fiJr rates for the different kinds of sod, llieiw sul mtoa were then 
to be applied to the remaining villages, alter carefully exaniimiij, 
the accounts of past collections and remissions m the i iU«w t.i «» 
the amount indicated by the soil rates could fiurh bi mul. In deci - 
for, thus, he was net to consider y*U* of exembomd drought, extra* 
orLary bsd seasons being left to he dealt wift by thcapplmatoon of 
cxtmordinarv remedies. In order partly to surmount the diffieully of 
an equal annual demand being assessed m u tmet where thcs«u«ms 
are so irretrular, water revenue was assessed ncpumtel) hum dm Lind 
revenue on the irrigated aspect, The nsscssmsatou the diy area in- 
eluded the full aBsesisiiient on well foml, but m each village where ie 
tanka failed to fill, the water revenue was to be proportionately remit- 

kd Tanks^re divided into classes according to their irrigating earn, 
citv and a lump sum was Iked as the assessment uf caeh Lank J Hu 
S’to be made good from the fields actually irrigated in each year 
unk-sd its incidence on the imgated area exceeded a certain hired 
maximum or loll below a certain tired minimum. Vi hen ihe mcideiico 
maximum pi* acre was exceeded, only the nummum wits chnrpd imd 
the foifouce retnitted; when the incidence per acre- foil below L ie 
minimum, the minimum rate was charged mid the excess i *ver the 
3 him . sum was credited to Government A ccrtarn amount, of 
stability was thus secured for the wntor revenue, Extended irrigation 
Tw *\£ encouraged, as within the minimum the more the water was 
economized and spread, the fo^ pr acre each cultivator had to pg. 
The total revenue thus fixed in Ajn.or-Merwim amounted to K* 65,432. 
Lmi were divided into tiiMil-imgatod from tanks and ufo 
fond in the <W beds of tanka The maximum, minimum and arerngu 
mtes for tdUi land per acre at this settlement were Ks. o-a, 
lts l-fo and B* 3-8 respectively. For aU lands the figures were 

Ha 1-14 lls, 1-4, and Hs. 1-9. , , . , , 

Tm-ludino the water rates Lhe totid net fond revenue demand 
amounted to^Rs, 2,01,557, of which Ajmer contributed IU 1,42.836 and 
SSrwtaiBs. 1,18, eel. Owing to a new arrangement lor lhe eulk-c- 
tina „f cceaes this net amount cannot he compared with the previous 
demand of Colonel Dixon. % the new system six pet cent was 
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deducted from the Government demand, 5 percent, being allowed m the 
my of Itniihanlfirs arid 1 ]mt cent. ns the pay of saiMam or circle 
Ii+ inlinen, thereunamder constituting the net Government demand. To 
this was added 10 per eent K per cent, belonging to the District 
Funds, and 6J per cuiil belonging to the Pat war* Funds. The giws 
demand exclusive of this 10 per cent, addition may be compared with 
with CnJiniel Dixon's figures, Doing so, we find that in Ajmer the 
awssment was a reduction of 14 per cent on Colonel Dixun's settle¬ 
ment, and in JVJerwlm of 25 percent For Ajmer-Merwani the total, 
demand of Colonel Dixon wag Rs, 3,56,231* as compared to Es, 
under Mr, LnToikhFs settlement, The total Eiasewblo area 
was 311,314 acres and the average holding 532 acres. 

The principle of joint responsibility was not formally abolished, but 
one of the main objects of the settlement w as to reduce its evils tea 
o minimum. All well-known and recognijseil divisions of a village 
Were aUnwed to clause a headman, and each cultivator was permitted 
the option of deciding through which headman he would pay his 
revenue. The total amount, payable through each paid wag added 
up. and a list, of each hcadmatie constituents given to the headman 
and filed with the settlement record. In this wav the headmen 
become the strictly representative body that they ought to be. 

The settlement was sanctioned for ten years and expired in 1884. 
Thu period, though marked by severe droughts in 1877 and 1878, 
Warn on tho w hole a series of average years, and under the moderate 
u^essnieiit of the settlement, the district made substantial progress. 
In 1877 the*: rainfall did not come up to 12 inches, and yet the 
revenue was paid without any difficulty. All but lis. 5,857 were 
cull..-eU i. 1 tvithiit tin■ yci l r, and IU 1.317 u 11 Jy in- mitod. Botwee 11 1 S8( ) 
and 1884 only Rs, 655 had to be remitted in Ajmer and Rs. §91 in 
McrwlnL, Combined with the progress and prosperity of the district, 
these figures give ample proof of the general success of the settlement. 

That Govern meat were of this opinion b evident from the insfcruc- 
tiuus issued to Mr. Whitowny upon his undertaking the work of 
re-settling the districts in 1883. In view of the prwtriuua condition 
of iho dimate they considered that it would be unw^c and dangerous 
to venture upon any material enhancement of a permanent character. 
In the ciremustances a revision of assessment might not have been 
iK-w^aty at all, had not Government been anxious to take the oppor¬ 
tunity of placing the assessment of the province upon such a footing 
that any future re virions that might be required might be effected 
on the basis of existing records, upon known principles, and without 
any addition to the existing establishments of the districts. To 
^ cure these objects thoroughly, correct maps and records were to 
be prepared, and a proper wystem of maintaining up to date such 
records ratablished It was further desired to introduce into the 
reveriuo system the principles of suspensions Find remissions as approved 
by Government* 

An ncumnt of tho method* by winch the maps were con mi o tec! 
and the records fmmed will be fuiuid under the chapter on surveys. 
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Whether permanent correctness can be claimed for these m»|e nmj 
bedoubteX No survey of uncultumblo ground and topographical 

bilbides whid.«. 

able may in course of time become cultivated by a system of t 

The J chief innovation in the new settlements the d»wm 
of the districts into fluctuating Mdnon-fl^tti^garraa. _J r . 
an extension of the principle already mtooducsed 
settlement in the ease of the water rate on tank irrigated arc as, and 
its object was the same, to surmount the difficulty of iWHessmg an 
equal annual demand upon tracts liable to the constant vicissitudes 
d 1 indifferent seasons. The arrangement, as sanctioned, rofera the 
revenue to a dry rate which can at a future time, should the 
nrices*tvarranl the change, be raised; while, whenever a revision of 
thr revenue is decided oil. such revision will merely consist m raising 
the standard cultivated area, and consequently the standard revenue 
On Lht: W& of the as^tiwni mtes ot the otk-r clasps oi soil, h . 
are multiples of the Assessment dry mte, the areas 
wells or tanks can be expressed in terms ol the dry rate That is 
to say, if the well rate be ten times the dry rate, then a well-irngated 
acre'is worth ten dry acres. The total cultivated area id a^village, 
refemvl by these means to the dry rate, is odled the dry' unit area. 
The dry rate to which the revenue is referred is not fixed, bub vanes 
within certain limits, and the rate of the year is determined by the 
standard revenue divided by the dry unit urea, 

ihp maximum only the maximum ifl taken and the balance ot the 

revenue is remitted, while when the rate falls below the minimum^he 

minimum is taken and the balance credited to Government. The 
advantages of the system are that Government and the eamtwfer 
share equally in the prosperity of good years ami Jussca of calamitous 
ones. The fluctuating system was applied only to the m 1-ages con¬ 
sidered most liable to scarcity. In a tract tike Ajmer-Mcrwara such 
a distinction was difficult to make. According to the final result of 
th« settlement there are no fluctuating ullages in McrWlra. 
In tho Ajmer toAsif out of 1+2 villages, dl were f«»e*ed as fit*tuat- 
Qf these 20 were situated in the Gangwina circle and 23 in 
the Rftmaar circle. The system requiml constant su^n^.a.ionthc 
mrt of superior officers, and to it was largely due the appointment 
of a Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner sometime later. 

In the non-fluctuating villages all increase of cultivation was 
assessed at the dry rates of the previous settlement, and no mcreanc 
of irrigated area under wells was to be assessed at well rates. All 
increase of irrigation from Government tanks or cultivation m the 
bed of such tanks, was assessed at tank and afri rates respectively. 
But the rates paid for irrigation from such tanks and those paid 
for bed cultivation were revised and raised where necessary. I he 
Settlement Officer also went into the question ot tank improvement, 
and &utfretfted rule a for their better management. 

The final result of the settlement shifted a tot^asseMut of 
Ksi. 2,98,027, aa compared with Rs. 2 P 78,2SI of Mr. LaTouche a settle- 
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_ The percentage of increase was W in Ajmer, 48 in Bciwar, 
tt J? ■ 6-9 in Todgarh, without considering the fact that are™ in the bed 
of tanks amounting to 7,170 acres were excluded from the fixed 
assessed area and made variable to pay a certain rate on the yearly 
cultivation. Out of the total assessment, Rs, 61.147 represented the 
share from the variable villages in Ajmer. 

The cultivated area showed a satisfactory advance upon the 
figures of the previous settlement, Land under well irrigation hud 
increased by 0,404 ,acres, or 18‘D per cent. In dry cultivation tho 
increase iias 12.2i0 acres, or 11!) percent. The total increase of 
cultivation over the area asseraed at Mr. LiTouche*. assessment was 
10 ’i percent. The number of propriatera had increased by 12 ner 
cent, and that of cultivators decreased by 43 per eont. Takirur unlv 
th, e„1.iv„t«l T i fellow hmi and ...itjg Zt„. ,lTS5S 
holding was, in Ajmer 7 9 acres, in Bclwar 3‘1 acres, and in TwWh 

Throughput the district the maximum assessment iicr aero on 
bud irrigated from well* (cMi) is Rs. 8-2 and the minimum 

, l' 8, . . l*wl (taUln) the maximum is Rh. 6 wr !lcn) 

Sf?l 1 lS MB *>■ L , In ^ bed loud {aid) the minimum ia 
As, H but the maximum rises to FU 6-12 jier acre. In dry crop land 
(burflTU) the assessment vanes from a maximum nf Rs. 1-4 to a mmi. 
mum 013 nmu Djii« per acre. As a rule the rates are highest 
in the Ajmer and Todgarh ftiAri&j. “ 

The settlement was sanctioned for 20 years, and is still in force 
although with certain modifications in tho case of tho variablv- 
assessed v.llagcs In the opinion of the local authoritics, this system 
has proved a ladure m practice, m suite of its excellence in tWry 
It has been unpopular with the peqpkand Government has at various 
times consents I to allow a fixed assessment to be substituted for tho 

iSSrera??" "•** »■ -"«• <* *» «** 

According to the Government order at the time of tho 1874 
sett eincnt, extraordinary ted Bensons were not to be considered 
in decidmg the ordinary assessment; they were te be left to be dealt 
with by the application of extraordinary remedies, and it has only 
been by means of generous suspensions and remisefons that, this 
settlement has Come successfully through the recent famines, f n 
Iff special rules were introduced for the suspensions and remissions 
of land revfimo. They had previously been granted, but under no 
well-defined system. By tho now rules such a system was initiated 
and proposals to suspend or remit now follow promptly upon the 
occurrence of any local calamity, scarcity, or famine 

« im °\' F Bs ' m remitted in Ajmer 
n Rs. 4,718 m Mmv&m. But the next decade tells a difi’ireut 

^',i. Cll 7,- ° in Ajmer ft* 40,941 were rendtted 

and the collection of Its, 2.O0.G94 temporarily suspended Slh! 
latter amount Rs 10.045, Rs, 67,478 and L, 75,848 itere suspended 
m the famine years of IS01-02, 1802.93 and 1890-1000 reepKdy 
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In Merwim during the *tmc pwjnd !U WflD wens oimI 

the large amount of R*. W} was yW■ 1 [ " }g£JJ 

S: ^S." uS& »?»5w «■! i» f^w«“ 

ranuncd uncollected «t Ac end of rack year "ft"**” 1 * 

,. n a ,,f 1902-03 the outstanding balances ol revenue .tHXt 
S i SU» in Merwim and Ri. Sftllfl in Ajmer, although «t.H*uons 
Jo the extent of R*l 2,55,000 were granted over the two dwtncts on 

T^e figures quoted above hear eloquent testimony to the d’®' 
eultv of assessing an annual demand from a tract like Ajmer i r» 
tj> lie recovered m good and bad years alike. A general recognitm i 
n f the principle of suspensions and remissions in furnine years, coi - 
&ST5 FJUS based cm the results 

now agreed to be the best form of revenue administration for the 
districts. 
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Miscellaneous Revenue, 

Mb Opium revenue is obtained from the duty on opium exerted 
Ajniw-Menvilra i* an opium-growing tract on a siaaj] scat the 
Cultivation being almost entirely restricted to the hilly tracts of Mer- 
wiinn Ajmer is nominally a supply centre for tbe Bomtav Presidency 
vim Indore, but no opium has been exported in that direction for St >,iio 
years. Large quantities are still exported to the P an jih The 
import and export of opium to and from Ajmer-Mewitia is mini luted 
under passes, import by mil being permitted only to prescribed 
railway stations, and export by rail being allowed from the Ajmer 
mi|way station only. Ihe levy of an import duty and of a corres- 
ponding excise duty upon locally produced opium has recently been 

re^ ctiv' ]y V th effeet tn>nl thc lSt April 13{M ^'d 1 si. April IPU5 

During the 10 yeara ending in 1890, the averse® number of acres 
under opium cultivation m the Mtalva area was 2 083 Ourixj t' th 
next deem It the avera* ■ fell to J ,351 acres. Ini 003-03 „ n | v ^ 5 o 
wcre 30 cultivatiKi, the decrease being partly due to more strinirent 
measures for prevention of opi urn sn i ngglnig. During the sam e Jj-j t«1 

''a™* 1|llll,W of f™** “ported were lsi and 403 reaped] vdy 
while «b were. v*ti..rted m 1903-0:1. The average Imperkl opium 
mZmi tlle un °P 1UE i exported timing the decade mulma- 

!“**"» «"•*> w** a tfc next am yaas th t : 2 

laklumd 1-31 Uthi , n 1902-03. I„ 1903-M the ,l„ty „„ * 

exported amounted to Ks. 1.01,320, 1 P 1101 

'fhv sdi consumed in the province coinis from the Government 
jjjjjjj* ,lt Simbhar !ind Pnchbhidrfi in RAjjiutam, and pays iwormc 

By rules introduced in 1901 the cultivation of pappy * permitted 
only under a I.cense- tube obtained from ihe Collector. The dice umv 

poppy-beads product from his ffd aid 

V™ A™ !. hDle ? aie ? {,ina * r <* Sensed vendor or to a l*™* 
authorized by order in writing of the Collector, The p^eXHf 

opium, other than preparations used for smoking, in qiianSS cW- 
mg, i tolls, and ofpreparations used for smoking in quantities cxeSd- 
mg one to a, is prohibited throughout the area except to SiScd 

"£■ .. J 1 " «ki « *™»i i.. a. 

rnlriTil n? Jr ‘ :L!1 ^ [lm l ,„ ,| lL . P1JP ..| JlreH , Ifl 

J 0-01 there were ten shops m the urban m^ r mid tbc veoti hm 

amounted to Its. 6,083. In 1003-0+ there were +7 ahum thrSho^ 
nil Ajmer- Merwlro, and thc receipts from limn and vend &L 
to 16,079, The quantity of !>|,iuin i»uod Ja 
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mounds 27 seers 2 chittlks* the incidence of taxation being Rs* 3 75 
per seer. As already stated!, an excise duty on locally-produced opium 
will conic into force on 1st April 1905. 

The arrangements for the control of the spirits resembles the 
district monopoly system of Bombay. The privilege of manufactur¬ 
ing liquor b leased for a number of years to a contractor, who must 
have the liquor distilled ul the central distillery near Ajmer city. 
He banes the liquor from the distillery on payment of still-head duty, 
and removes it to a main depot, whence it is supplied to the various 
depots and shops in the districts. The distillery premises and fittings 
arc the property of the contractor for the time being, but a new con¬ 
tractor is bound to purchase them at a valuation, to he fixed by the 
local authorities* The distillation is carried on under the supervision 
of a Government excise inspector. The materials used for disfilla- 
tiun are muhuu* moltissea and todd}% The liquor ri either I 5 „ 25 U J 
er 50 under proof, the duty on which i* K?. 2-4, 1 fa. 2 and lb. 1-4 
per gallon respectively. 

There is a niiniinum guarantee fixed. If the receipts from still- 
lioad duty tall below it in any one year, the Abkiri contractor has to 
make up the deficiency. 

The av erage annual receipt:* from the stilUheud duty during the ten 
years, ending in 1800 w ere Es r 03,100 and in the next decade Rs. 93,95lh 
lit 1902-03 the receipts were Rs. 

The number and locality of -shops for the retail side of country 
liquor arc fixed by the Collector, with the sanction of the Commit 
sioncr, There are now 145 in the province. The shop-keepers are 
appointed by the contractor, with the approval of the Collector* and 
the maximum prices of liquor are fixed by the latter. 

The spirit distilled from mahua is by iivr the most popular' there is 
little demand for toddy, A preparation of itiahua liquor mixed with 
sugar, aniseed, cardamom and orange, of the strength of 35 and 25* 
under- proof is sold in sealed bottles under the name of mmdki. 

The 15 frfcittri t*t tu trdrddrs in the Ajmer district arc allowed by 
Gov eminent to maintain private stills for distillation of liquor from 
njflhua or mokisscs* but solely for their own consumption* i'hesc stilla 
arc open to inflection by the superior office re of the Excise Pre¬ 
ventive staffi and the liquor distilled is subject to Limits fixed by the 
Collector* 

In addition to the receipts from liquor, excise revenue is also 
derived from the vend oE the right to sell by retail the intoxicating 
drugs— gavja, chavas t hkdng and majhnn. The cultivation of the 
hemp plant in Ajmer-Merwam has been prohibited absolutely by 
rules introduced in 1098* M*tjh\in 7 however, Ls manufactured locally. 
A duty of Re, 4 per seer on <jdnja, Ra. 6 |mt seer on vhanxx, and 
Ra, 5 per maand on bhang f is levied upon their import into the district* 
The import must come by rail through the Ajmer Railway Station, 
must be consigned direct to the Collector of Exise Revenue, and must 
be removed to a bonded warehouse in Ajmer, where it remains until 
the duty is paid and it is issued for consumption. 
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The average receipts from rings during the ten years ending in 
ISfJtl wert' Ks +,SIQ4, In the next decade the average rose to Rs. 6,976. 
In 1003-04 the total receipts from duty and vend fees of drugs amount- 
**d to K& 11,022. There were 17 retail shojis in the districts, and 
the incidence of hemp drugs revenue per head of the population came 
to 41 pica. 

A preventive establishment is maintained at a monthly cost of 
Rs. 910, of which half is paid by Government and half by contribu¬ 
tions from the liquor, opium and drugs* con tractor*, The start' tours 
in the districts on insjKK’tion duty during 3 weeks in every month. 

Arrangements have been made with neigh bo urine Native States by 
which the latter refrain from placing their liquor shops within three 
miles from thi Aj m er-Merwlm border. 

The consumption of liquor ha's decrenseij considerably during the 
la- 1* 111 yean*. The liquor revenue which was Ra. 1,36,997 in 18UL-92 
bad fallen to Rs. 70,681 in 1002-93, For this various cau^-s may Ik* 
assigned. The depletion of people’s resources by famine has inudi* 
tbein resort to the cheaper intoxicants, such us drugs, and the surplus 
I imilable for lu.xurk> has bci ;ti consulrrably restricted. Certain classes 
are debarred from drinking by religion h and moral principles, and 
among others a tendency is said to be growing to confine the con¬ 
sumption of liquor to the occasions of festivals. Thu excise measures 
ot the Government have the same dibit, and the facility and ease 
with which liquor could formerly iic obtained no lunger exist. 

English education and i he general spread of nuxlern ideas is leading, 
H.K]a*cially in the towns. In nn increase! demand for imported and 
European spirits iu preference to country liquors, so far ns the richer 
classes are concerned. The duty paid on imported spirits map from 
Rs. 2,lti-> in ls.sii-.H7 u> Rs. 1OJ074 in 1606-97, but fell to Ra. 9,426 in 
1902-03-. In this year 2,355 gallons were imported ns apuinst 567 
in 1866-67. 

The system of stamp revenue is under similar rules to those 
prevailing ill the rest of British India, Licenses are granted to 
vendors, who are allowed discount upon the sale of atom™, according 
tn a fixed schidalc. Lhe Assistant Coinis^iouers of Ajmer and 
Menvlni are Collectors for the purposes of the rules. 

Between lHfiQ and 1890 the average receipts were Rs, 1,13,543 for 
ncm-judicial stamps,and Rs. 86,171 were derived fiastu judicial stamps. 
In the next decade the avenge receipt.* from the Utter had risen to 
Rs. 33,798, while tbs former had fallen to Rs, 1,10,123. In 1902-03 
receipts from judicial and non-judicial stamps were R,*, 86,209 and 
Rs. +5, 12D respectively. The increase and decrease in the revenue from 
j judicial stainjw is due to causes affecting the popularity of litigation. In 
times of famine, civil suits diminish, as little can be recovered from a 
debtor uimn relief works. On the other hand liabilities are contracted 
which when prosperous seasons return, result in increased litigation, 
(hvran average of ton years, therefore, the figures are not much affect 
ed. Among causes affecting revenue from non-judicial stamps may be 
mentioned the growing popularity of the money order system and the 
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Tisq of currency notes, leading to a decreased demand fir foreign lull* 
andhimdi stamps, and ihts growing appreciation of the advantages 
of logavl security for debts resulting in an mcrensed sale of impiesse 
sbectSta, 

Th« Assistant Commissioners of Ajmer and Merwira are the 
Collectors of Income-tax in their respective charges. An appeal to 
the Commissioner lies from their decisions. 1Asn , M1 

Tho net revenue from income-tax from looo-oi te los.i-au 
amounted to Rh, 3,87,336, and in the next decade to V*. Tiid.^DO, In 
tho former period the incidence per head of the population averaged d 
annas 34 pies per annum, while t he number of asse&ees per thousand 
averaged G o. In the latter period the average annual incidence per 
head of population came to '2 litmus 21 pies, and the average number 
„f tJss per thousand to 4 2. In 1902-03 the income-tax yielded 
Es. 63,2*5, showing an incidence of 2 annas l pm per head oi pupnla- 
tion. The number <>f assesaees amounted to four per thousand. 
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Local a.vjj Municipal, 

There is on? District Board for both Ajmer and llerwiira, which 
came into existence on the 1st Dumber 1888. The District \Jni¬ 
trate of Ajmer is chairman, and there are 40 members. Of these 
0 are nominated by the ItocftJ Government, (J are elected from 
Ajmer »nd 10 (rein Mtrwlra. i’hc remaining Id are composed of 
the (itiimi intimivtvtam •>{ Ajmer, who arc " ox-officio" members. 
The elrciortlu body is restricted by various qualifications of property 
and position. 

The principal function* of the Board are the upkeep of Local 
I’uml roads, t'nA'Iside trees and dik bungalows, and thi; guneiul 
management of fairs and tolls throughout the district. It also assists 
ti> Maintain -mt of its tumU the district dispensaries and the village 
schools, and decides question* connected with them. In times of 
scarcity it has freqncnily started road works in order to relieve local 
distress. In lW95-Pfi the Sendra, Kocm, BWtn-TUrf, and B.*war- 
r -': l if s ?? re undertaken chiefly with this object, and in 
the Lhachilwis-Ararkn raid was improved for the same 
reason. But in time* of real famine, these obligations are more 
restricted ; regular relief works arc started by Government, and it 
ireqticiirly happens that even Load Fund roads are repaired by 
fninme labour paid from Imperial Funds. The Board holds n pus; t Eon 
of responsibility w lt h reference to the well-being of the district and 
upon occasion it has made free distribution* of quinine throughout 
the villages during the prevalence of lever?. 


t , EToT.S* ^VTu™ etld “ g im the *™g* receipts amounted 
to Us. do, 1.1 and the average expenditure to Rs, 86.A41 The 

S rg ^onfti lK 1 1 was P^inckl mtc-S which avemged 

Gt IPosuV "r 1 Wh X| ro--r’ the heavic#t ltcms WlJ re education 
i K>. nxet|pc4il (Rs„ 6 '2i /), and public w&rks (Rs. 13 Thk 

kst item was exceptionally heavy owing to the number of works 

rtrtEJj Zf't ^ "W* In *y02-03 the receipts rose 
to Ra. 76,622 and tlm expenditure to R*. 41,188, Only R$ 4 014 

were spent on public works in 1900-01, as Government"had under¬ 
taken relief operations on a large scale, and. as explained above, the 
usual renrnm to many District Fund loads were carried out from 

JKfeaLfcrSftBJ JSti ZSLfrtft 

;; u r w d M 

Rs. 18,543 and Rs. 7,038 respectively * d mediQv| wm 
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There are three municipalities in the district, at Ajmer, Biiwaraud 
Kekri. Belwar was first established in 1 s«7, Ajmer followed m I860 
E ii,j Kekri in 1870. Until ltS&9 they wots under the provisions of 
the North.West Provinces end Ondli Municifditios At*, hot in that 
year it was repealed and replaced by Regulation V <rf 1*88, which 
Continues in Ibrec at present. Local rules applying to each uininci* 
polity have been framed under the various sections of the Kegutn- 

t OU Until 1881 the Ajmer municipal committee, consisting both 
of Europeans and natives, was entirely nominated by the district 
nut In.iri ties. Its chairman was the District Magistrate, AUr lb 4 
elective system was introduced, and in the year 18^8 the 
liby came under the provisions of Regulation V of 18M>. Under the 
rules the Committee consists of 18 elected members, including a chair* 
man and a number oT member* nominated by tire Local Government 
vehr> cannot exceed one-fourth of tile total number ol the Committee, 
They usually amount to five. For elective and executive purples 
tlie municipality is divided into four wank thu City, JkMfiar^uy, 
Suburban and Railway wards. These wards are entitled to relurn 
nine, two, three and three members respectively. Hie oketorate 
ljodv is restricted by residence, educational and property qiuih heat ions. 
There are no ex-officio members among them. As a rule the committee 
contains some 6 or 7 Europeans, including the nominated members 

The chief source of the municipal revenues is the octroi, the 
incidence of which,per head of the population of person 

amounts t« Ks. 1-12 per annum nearly. Its average for the ten years 
ending 1900 was Kb. I The overage total income for the same 

period was Rs. 1,114,28!). The year 19024)3 showed a decrease from this 
average, onlv Rs. 1.83,551 being received. The expenditure during 
the decade averaged Ha. 1,84,286, out of which conservancy ck.merI 
b! mOiand administratioii andcollection d Llkus K& J8>7 a-. I ho 
expenditure on public works averaged Be, 11,621. In 19Q2-OJ 
municipal expenditure amounted to Its. 1,56,013. 

The efficiency of the working of the municipality is shown by the 
various improvements that have taken place smee 1885* ' ,l f 

conservancy tramway was construe bed at a cost of about l<s. 1,00,001 , 
by which tire sweepings and nightsoil are taken 3 miles away from the 
city to the trenches. An Assistant Health Officer has been appointed, 
the conservancy staff has been strengthened, and the number of public 
sanitary coil von i cnees increases!. The health of the town has further 
been ensured by the completion ui*m sanitary lines ol the suburb of 
Kaisarganj, which has relieved the congestion in the city, iho liuj- 
untina Milwi Railway has built good houses for its employees near 
the workshops and in the suburb known as Jones Uauj. New roads 
have been constructed giving easy access to the Railway Station from 
oil parts of the city. In 1900 the Trevor Town Hall was built, and 
provides ft large hall for public purposes as well na a municipal office. 
The municipal committee subscribed Rs. 19,000 towards the cost of 
its construction* 
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The water supply of the town has received attention. The Foy 
Slgar scheme was completed in 1892, In 1886 the dhobis' gkdts, 
bathing ghats , and a cattle trough in the Bida tank were constructed 
at a cost oi lb. 10,1X10, and ensure a supply of clean water for washing 
clothes, bathing and watering cattle. The drinking supply has been 
further extended by sinking a Urge well in the Daukfe Bftgh. 
The Ana Sitgar catchment area was increased in 1885-86 by the inak- 
mg of the east feeder. 

Other departments have also improved. Vaccination has been 
made coRipiilsofy, and a special stall is employed for the registnition of 
yit4il ktatistiGSv A bonded warehouse has been constructed for stor¬ 
ing dutiable articles which are intended re-export. Five new police 
outposts have been established and the force has been strengthened. 
Cattle pound and slaughter-house arrangements have been improved* 
Trees have been planted along the roads and iu the public gardens. 
Owing to municipal supervision the das* of hackney carriage*, avail¬ 
able has risen considerably. Larger grants art) now made for educa¬ 
tional Purposes. The municipal accounts arc audited by the Examiner, 
Public Works Accounts, R&jputana and Central India. 

The population within Bciwar municipal limits in 1901 wag 
2l ? 928 person*. The town was Unit given a system of municipal 
government in lSf>7. Before 1881 the municipal committee con¬ 
sisted of 15 members, of whom 12 were elected and 3 wen? ex-officio 
members. After 1888 the committee was increased to 20 members, 
at which strength it now stands. Out of those 4 are ‘‘aK-officia” 
members, one is Duounated by Government and the rest are elected. 
The Assistant Commissioner. Merw*m f is the chairman Of the 
elected member* there must be 9 Hindus, 4 MuhaminjuJaiis and 
2 Christians, including the chairman there are generally two or three 
European members. The electorate is restricted by a tenancy or pro* 
perty qualification. Prior to 1888 elections were held taenniajly 
thereafter till 1897 a third of the elected members went out of i>Hice 
annually; since 1897 elections are held trieuniully, when all elected and 
nominated members go out of office. 

During the ten years ending in 1600 the total annual income 
averaged Hh. 49,525, of which octmj accounted Jor R.h. 39,184. The 
annual expenditure averaged Be. 49,712, of which the largest item was 
Rs, 18,603 for charges on account of administration and the collection 
of taxes. In 1902-03 the receipts and. expenditure were Ra. 67,016 
and Ke. 60,196 respectively. Of the latter figures the chief items, 
besides administration and collection charges (its. 29,*263), were public 
safety (Rs. 6,072), education (Its. >5,387,) and conservancy (Ra. 7,366). 
In this year the incidence of octroi taxation per head of the nopnla- 
tioji was Ra, 2-7. 

Since the changes of 1384-65 came into operation, considerable 
improvements have been effected in the working of the municipal 
system m Belwar. They are to bo found in all the departments. 
Vaccination has recently been made compulsory instead of optional 
and the contributions paid to the medical institutions have increased 
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steadily. The police force has risen from a strength of 36 to one of 
.0 Improved role* for the registration of vital etatistics were 
introduced in 1894. Taxes are still collected by direct agency, but 
changes in detail have taken place leading to increased |«|bw of 
check and efficiency, specially to the «strm d^Mtmeot. ^ 

n c Ti.fnnrlm nf oefcmi was raised from 4 minus in 1SJ1 to tinisee i 
1896 and recently baa been further raised to Rs. ± Cot ^ cr ^““^ 
aSmWments have been improved, iron carta have been substituted 
fin* those of wood and the liightaoil sweepings are sold as manure* 
Wolb have been deepened to secure a more ponmment 
and the town has recently come through a period of .P[^ on ^ $2S£} 
Without serious inconvenience or any epigone: ansi 
was decided to entertain the services ot a j«ud Eampean^tag, 
with qualifications tia engineer and overseer, m order to secure etu 

sSEisssft-*. -.*•««— 

7 aeI The on\y EG'Miicipal taxation m the octroi, The avraage 
Tn^nXm the tai during‘the ten years ending in 1900 has been 
Ra f) 182, which gives an incidence of Rs. 1-4*8 per annum per bad 
of the inhabitants. The average income from all (iff) 

t,n years has been Ks. 11,113, and the average exjienditure Ba, lftfiBO. 
Of tie latter amount administration expenses and reitinds aoroanti 
for Rs 4,069. while expenditure un public works averaged Ra.1.6 j| 
in 1902 03 the total income was Rs, 14,874 and expenditure fe. HWS| 
The incidence of octroi taxation per head of ^ V 1 ^’ 

The Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of ntkn is uu- 
chairman of the numicipil committee, which consists of 8 members 
besides himself. The members are not elected, but are nominated 
b ' the Chi'-f Commissioner on the recommendation of the chairman, 
Lath Se ,W«nt Commmskme,, Ajmer The, 
every three years, but the outgoing members are «l*«bk for rc- 
^■t ’ The sanitary condition of the town and the water 
2X ml Sbr. ami no epiSnio <Ua~> h»»*r oocnrrri mJkmU» 
, If ‘ The town owes its importance and the esteblbhiaent a 

£» that S one time it bade Mr «. become n 
chief entrepot for the cotton trade of Hcv.-ar, In this respect it is 
now eclipsed by Beawor. 


Kekrt 
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Ajmcr-Merwura is, for purposes of Public Works, n Provincial 
division under an Executive Engineer, assisted by three sub-dividonal 
offictp- The sub-divisionsan? Ajmer, Nasirlbid nnd HerwAra, Tim 
two first are in charge of two upper subordinates, and the Inst is under 
the charge of a lower subordinate, who has his head-quartere at 
Bi lwar, Five sub-overseers arc attached to the division to assist 
the three sub-divisionnl officers, The Public Worts Department 
looks after all the civil Government buildings, the rends and irrigation 
tank* in the Division and militaiy buildings, except at Naafribld 
District Fund And municipal suburban roads are also in its charge 
the Executive Engineer being the professional adviser of the president 
of the District Board, and of the chairmen of tho Ajmer, Belwar and 
Ki-kri municipalities respectively. 

Between the date of the British occupation of the district and 
1809 the attention of the Public Works was mainly confined to the 
mruk During these years the Naslitbld-Deoli road, the Grand 
Trunk road from the Jaipur border to Msnvlr, the Ajmer-NatfrAbid 
and the Ajmer-Pushkar road were constructed Before 18G9 all the 
tanks built in Ajmer and Merwtru were constructed by the Civil 
Department, and chiefly through the energy of Colonel Dixon. In 
this year an Irrigation division wns added to the Public Works Do- 

E Mtmont, and all tank works since constructed have been carried out 
y it- Among the more notable may be mentioned the Nadi Nala 
tank m 1872, Paladin 1873, Jiliftin 1875, Blr in 1878, Dinta in 1877 
ilakrera in 1870, Ladpure in 1881, and Kiir tank in 1892-93' 
During the famine years 1898-00 the department carried nut the 
doubling of the railway embankment line between Tilaurnii nnd 
Mftdtrpura and between Ajmer anil K harwu, It also constructed the 
earthwoi'ks <if the projected lines between Nasiribiri and Kokri 
Kekri and Sswar and part of the embankment for the BtrJn-M&rwir 
line. 

The department is also responsible for the construction of the 
fine public buildings erected in Ajmer during recent years The 
Ajmer Government College was built in 1869-70, and the Aimer 
District Courts between 1873 and 187(j. The Mayo ColW was 
eonstmeted in 18/8-1885^ the Ajmer Court of Wards Office in 1890- 
91. the Victoria Jubilee Clock TWnr in 1891-92, the Ajmer General 
Hospital m 1894-95* nnd Trevor Town Hull in 1S99-19Q0 

The only large municipal vyater scheme completed by the depart- 
mint is that which supplies Ajmer with water from the Foi 41 
reservoir, situated 3 miles to the south-west of the towm The 
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reservoir was constructed from municipal funds in 1892 by throwing 
a dam across the Bind! river. The tank when full is SO feet deep, 
and has a cubic capacity of 1?>0 million cubic feet, sufficient to supply 
all the requirements of Ajmer city, civil station and railway for 
about two years. The water flows by gravitation through a 12-inch 
iron pipe, and commands the general level of the town. If, however, 
the depth of the water in the reservoir lulls below 6 feet* the height 
of the outlet bed, it has to be raised into the pipe by pumping opera¬ 
tions It is sufficiently pure for most purposes, and undergoes scarcely 
any filtration. During the past decade the severe droughts have 
seriously affected the Fey Slgur T and it barf twice been ft>wid necessary 
to bring water from the BudJia Push Star lake* 5 miles to the north¬ 
west of Ajmer. The water there is of a very pure quality, and is 
never known to fail, but an a high barrier exists between it mid 
Ajmeri it can only be obtained by costly pumping- For this reason 
the line of iron piping between this lake ami the town is only used 
in case of any tempura cry failure of the Foy KiLgar supply. 

In the case; of famine the provision of a programme of works, and 
supemsuon of them when started* are duties of the Public Works 
Deportment. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
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AltMT, 

There arc throe military stations In the district—Naslrebad, Deoli 
and Ajmer, the two latter being garri.Nrmed by kwal corps. 

The cantonment of N&stribid is situated on a bleak * bare plain, 
which slopes eastward from the farthest range of the A rival li HEtls 
in this direction The drainage h goad, but there is a great lack of 
sweet water. All the wells in the cantonment are brackish and 
many arc quite bitter. Water for the troop is carried a distance of 
about three miles. There is also a pipe, by which water is brought 
from the wells at Bin ha some four mi lea away. 

The lines of Nastrihld were laid out in 1818 by Sir David Ochter- 
lony, who early in the year had marched into TUjputina with a force 
of eight regiments of infantry, one of cavalry and a proportionate 
amount of artillery, with a view of effecting the dispossession of AmTr 
K hin s forces, and continuing the newly-formed and renewed treaties 
of alliance and protection wi th the States of Bi jputana. Two accounts 
are given of the origin of the name. According to one it was after a 
fakir, Xasir Shih, whom the General found living in the place. 
According to the other the name is derived from the title of NasTr- 
ud-daula, which Shsh A lain conferred on Sir David Ochterlony for his 
defence of Delhi against Holkar in 1804. The cantonment is laid 
out in a continuous stretch of over a mile in length, the lines of the 
troops being to the windward of the officers 3 bungalows, to the leeward 
of which is a large irregularly-built open town with about 30,000 
inhabitants. The garrison consists of a battery of Royal Field Artil¬ 
lery, 6 companies of British infantry, a regiment of Bombay infantry 
and a squadron of Bombay cavalry from the regiment at Nunncfr 
It is directly under a Colonel on the Staff but forms part of the 
Mhow division of the Western Army Corps, 

Ah a military station Xaslribid is important in being moats 
centrally situated for operations m Rij putina. It is the nearest; 
considerable military station to Jaipur and Jodhpur, and well placed 
for the rapid despatch of troops in the direction of Udaipur, Elkincr 
or Indore. 

The cantonment is administered by a cantonment committee* 
under the Caiitunnicnt Code of 1890, and the Cantonment Magis¬ 
trate eierciscs civil and criminal jurisdiction within its limits, 
TS r [tslrabid possesses a chaplain of the Church of England appointed 
by the the Bishop of Bombay, and a Roman Catholic chaplain. The 
former is supposed to minister to the spiritual wants of the European 
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inhabitants of Urugarh, Beawnr arid Deoli also, The Cantonment 
Magistrate is the Registrar of Births and Deaths under the Commis¬ 
sioner* Ajiuer-Menvilra p as Registrar-General, The Administrator- 
General of Bengal takes charge of the estates of persons dying 

intestate, . 

The cantonment of Deoli is about 70 nines In mi Ajmer, in the 
midst of native territory, but the cantonment itself is considered part 
of the Ajmer district. It is garrisoned bj a local crops called the 
42nd Deoli Regiment, formerly called the Deoli Irregular Force, After 
the Mutiny a regiment of Bengal cavalry' was also stationed at Deo Li, 
but it was removed at the tune of the lust. Afghan war. 

The 42nd Deoli Regiment consists of a squadron of cavalry and 
and a battalion of infantry, with a total of 7 British officers and 
812 native rank and tile* The infantry is recruited from the 
Minis, a predatory tribe who have been entinted with a view to weaning 
them from unlawful pursuits ; the aawlrs are principally Sikhs, The 
commandant of the force is also Cantonment Magistrate, and disposes 
of the few magisterial cases which arise from Lime to time. 

The 44th Merwira Infantry, formerly known a? the Merw&ia Batta- 
Hqu* whose head-quarters were removed from Beiwar to Ajmer in 187 l f 
deserves a mote extended notice* as it was largely instrnmenial in the 
pacification and civilisation of Merwira; and the Resolution ol the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council, dated 2Udi June 1822, which directed the 
formation of a local corps m Merwira, yields to Bone in the impor¬ 
tance among the measures adopted to reclaim the MeiS from their 
predatory habits. The nucleus of the regiment then raised wascomposed 
of drafts from the BimpiTO local battalion, which in its turn hail been 
formed from the remnants of the army of the notorious Amir Kh&n. 
The total strength of the new battalion was fixed at 880 of all ranks, 
divided into 8 companies. Vacancies for 840 Mors as sepoys were 
reserved* and a certain proportion of the conmiissionod and nou-coni- 
missioned pjsts were set apart for those Mers who should qualify 
themselves to hold therm The corps was cantoned near the old town 
of Bclwar, about 30 miles south-west of Ajmer, then in the midst of a 
waste and uncultivated tract of country, At first there was consider¬ 
able difficulty in obtaining recruits, but 100 Mens of ages from 50 to 14 
years were induced to enlist by a largess of five rupees and the favor¬ 
able influence of a general feast. Not only was it difficult to enlist men, 
but it was still more difficult to retain them after they hod enlisted. 
Many returned to their villages, being unable to brook the. restraints 
of military sen ice. The regiment* however, soon found no difficulty in 
attracting men to standard; some of the most amort and deserving 
recruits were rapidly promoted } the first feeling of mistrust soon gave 
way to one of attachment to the service* and while the battalion 
gained in jiopiikrity it also gained a creditable standard of efficiency 
from a military- pomt of view* * 

Daring the early years of the existence of the battalion many Mer 
sc]loya used to Luke their discharge on the completion of three years 
service* by which time they had generally managed to save sufficient 
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Pag* 110 .—In lim* 11 from thr bottom fhr "The troop " read ' r Tw<i 
Bengal Infantry regiments ami a Native battery." 
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mtiimy, a detachment of the battalion was employed with the Raj- 
putna field force under Major-General Sir < I, St, Patrick Lawrence, 
ansi moved against the mutineers of the Jodhpur Legion, who hnd 
established themselves in the walled town of A wall in Mirwfire For 
its services and for the unshaken fidelity and loyalty displayed by the 
corps, nit men serving with the battalion on 1st July 1857, were 
rewarded with the grant of the sumu pay and priviluges for petition as 
soldiers of the line. 

In December 1857 the Government of India authorized the 
formation of a second Her regiment to be stationed at A jmer. The 
Morwira Battalion was reduced by two companies, which were drafted 
into the new regiment. The strength of the united corps was 1*500 
men, but the new battalion enjoyed only a short existence. In 1881 ib 
was reduced and amalgamated with the old Merwarfi Battalion, which 
was raised to a strength of 1,000 of all ranks, the new battalion being 
called the Merwira Police Battalii n, and put under the control of the 
Police Department of the Nort.hAVost Provinces. By this measure 
the battalion, with tbe exception of the men on whom special privi¬ 
leges had been conferred as a reward for loyalty during the mutiny, 
was deprived of the advantages in respect- of pay and pension, which 
were afterwards conferred on the local military corps of Rijpiitina. 
The men were consequently discontented, while the regiment was 
practically useless for police purposes. These among other cogent 
reasons inducer] Lore! Mayo in 1S7U to re-organize the battalion into 
a j i ureiy mi 1 i U try corf >s, 1 P h u n u m 1 n “is w < - re n t E need f o 712 i > f nu t i ve 

ranks divided into H compiinics. The ] my of the men was raised 
from Rs.. 5-8 in Rs. 7 a month, and ih.-y were gran led. the -ouie 
privileges sis regard pension ami allowances the other local infantry 
corps in Rijpullna. At the same time the head-quarters wore trans¬ 
ferred from BeiWfir to Ajmer, when- they are n.i present. 

In 1-S78 the regiment took part in the Afghan campaign, and in 
1901 wore mobilized For service in Jubal&od* out the expedition ter¬ 
minated without the ueces^ity nf sending i dn force merits. In 1897 
the battalion was placed under the orders of the Conmiani for-in-Chief 
in India, Its present strength consists o] I British officers^ and 712 
native rank and fib. The Civil Surgeon, Ajmer, is in medical charge 
of the regiment. Although during its earlier history many outsiders 
were found in the ranks, it is now recruited entirely from Mors and 
Kit-hat Merit*. 

The regiment, however, has ceased to be what a was in former 
days, a school through which tun grnier part .-t the youth of the 
countrv j>asscrl ; mid more especially since the removal of ?h>' + head¬ 
quarters to Ajmer, its influence on what may be called the home 
aspects of the corps has l ecu much diinim*he<L While the battalion 
waa at Beawar, the soldieHi, wbi enlist d for tho most part from the 
villages immediately adjacent, wen- nil- wed tu go r-» their homes after 
parade id the morning, they worked all day in their fields* and were 
back to cantonments by night. Leave was often applied For by those 
whose homes were at a greater distance* and freely granted* The men 
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therefore con tin uni practically to form n part of the agticiiUnml 
|Ki|)ii|jition: they met their relation* frequently, and their pay went 
often to the common stock, whereas soldiering has now become « pro¬ 
fession. Men who enlist do so for their lifetime, and only take their 
discharge when invalided or untitled to their full pension/ After their 
term <.►! service is over, they invariably settle down on their ancestral 
land, and have probably saved enough to digu well for its impiwe- 
meiit Here they sjh-ntl the remainder of their daws, and have gene¬ 
rally considerable influence in the villages, especially lints* who have 
attained to the rank of tndmhrfar or janui'14,- in the*battalion. 

Ajmer is also the head-quarters of ihu 2nd Battalion, Bombay, 
Banxla and Central India Hail way Volunteer Hides. The corps 
originally formed part of the Agra Volunteer Rifle Corps, with the 
title of Rnjptitina-Mil wa Volunteer Rifle Corps. In 18*7 its title 
was changed to the present designation. In consists of ll companies, 
including a cadet company at Mount Aim, Its strength ill June 
lb03 stood at 344. I he grand total of trocqis of all arms within the 
province on 1st June 190tf was 2,515, of which 7H9 were British and 
1,726 Native. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Police and Jails, 


jk'foro ISO I Ajmcr-Metwim li=v E no regular poll®. The general 
" of the district was main tamed by the local nulitmy for*, >"own 
L the Merwira Battalion, whoso head-quarters were at 
111 LiETts watchmen ami the pecuniary Ksponsibility^ t>F 
h&tbim®, .mdj<Wfwtaw assisted to prevent crime ui local areas. About 
Rs. 35,000 were spent annually upon the upkeep of the ckauhtlara in 

Owii^ to the 1 !oval spirit shown by the Merwum Battalion m the 
mutiny, a second M’er regiment was wised in 185'," ith head-quarters 
at Ajmer. Financial reasons, however, led to its reduction m feffl, or 
rather to its amalgamation with the old Merwira Battalion, the 
Swfli of which S raised to 1,000 of all innk.sthe ^gnaUon 
of the latter being changed to Mcrwim Police Battalion, the corps 
Li ng removed from the military estebUsbment and piwgd under 
the orders of the Inspector* onerel of Mm 

Out of the savings resulting from the abolition of the Moi regiment, 
an organised constabulary consisting of 548 men, under a l**** 
Superintendent of Police, was ^bhshed Jrem to i* Janua^ 1862 
From the same date the provisions of the Police Act t,\ ol lhOl) 

were extended to the rUstriets. , 4 

The arrangement bv which the Merwira Battalion was classed oa 
police was soon found to bo unsatisfactory. It was extremely un- 
Lmlar with the men, while for regular police purges the regiment 
li practically melcsa. So in 1870 it was restored to its purely 

“ nl iTiVti'S^T'A jmer-Merwfea was taken under the direct ma¬ 
nagement of the Government of India, the local pobce foree waa 
transferred from the control of the Inspector* opera! ot l olicc, North- 
West Provinces, to that of the Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwim. Since 
then the District Superintendent of Police hue acted under his orders. 
Between 1862 aud 1882 successive acheuk* of reorganisation caused 
fluctuations in the numbers of the police fore*, but since the bitter 
date there has been little change. In 1!E0^ the strength was 704 of 
ail grades, which gives a policeman to W 3 S square miles, and to 
every 677 1 of tire pontdatim of the district The supervising suit 
consists of a Di-st riot Superintendent and 3 Inspector J here are 13 
sub-inspectors, 93 head constables, 37 mounted constables and 006 foot 
constables. The force is distributed among 1H police stations nnd 38 
outposts throughout the districts. Ajmer lias 7 first dura and 6 
second class stations. In Merwlm there are 8 hist class and 2 of the 
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POLICE AND JAILS, 


Rural Police. 
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second class. The cost of maintenance has risen from Rs. 86,423 in 
1881 to Rs. 1,14,689 hi RIOS, Of tho latter amount Rs, 27,128 is 
paid from sources ether than Imperial, 

The recruiting for the force is done locally, blit men come in for 
service from the I'mijab, the United Provinces of Agin ami Oudh, and 
the surrounding Native States. As n rule there is no difficulty in 
obtaining recruits. The men are trained at the Ajmer head-quart era 
before being drafted to other stations and outposts. The general 
attitude of educated natives towards the police i» satisfactory, ant! 
men of good family ami educational attainments ore willing to"’take 
service in the force. 


As a connecting link between the villagers and tho regular police, 
both for the detection of crime and supervision of bad characters, a 
good chaukiddri or village police is most valuable. Tin's has always 
been recognised in Ajmer-Merwara, and in 1871 thenumberai of the 
rural police stood at 398, About that time the mini mum |uiy was 
raised from Ks. 3 lo Rs. 1 p*T month. In 1902 the rural police force 
in hhHim ami villages numbered 205 and in the iMhnrari areas 

101. The cost of the former was Its. 11,044 and of the bitter Rs. 0,564, 
Besides the chnvkidat-i there are in many villages menial classes, who 
for a small annual contribution of com from the villagers perform in a 
perfunctory way some of a watchman’s duties. 

The milwnv poBcu on the Rajputarm-Hnlwa Railway belong to the 
Bombay establishment, and are under the order* of the Inspector- 
General of Police of that province. 

During the average of five yearn ending in 1001 the number of 
cognizable cases reported was 4,099, Of these 3,445 were decided in 
the criminal courts, 237 gases ending in acquittal and 3,208 in con¬ 
victions, The period includes the famine of 1R98-190Q, when the 
crime incidence was above the normal. Tho averages show one crime 
per‘57 square miles of area and 101 of population. Detection is 
fairly successful, in spite of the Utilities for criminals of escaping and 
hiding in the surrounding Native States. Finger impressions’ have 
proved useful in tracing previously -convicted offenders. 

There is only one jail in <hi-“ districts—the Ajmer central jail. 
The average number of prisoners daily was 540 in 1302, aa compared 
with 407 in 1891 and 423 in 1881. Tho famine of 1S9H-19QU and 
the conditions in Met warn in 1901 resulted in a criminality which 
raised the jail population to the highest point yet reached. 

Although the jail is built on one of the most healthy sites in 
Ajmer, it did not escape the epidemics of fever and pneumonia that 
swept the country m 1891 and 1902. In these years the death-rate 
was 27 per mille and 29 6 per tnille respectively. In 1881 im d. r 
normal conditions it was only 4G6 per millo. Carpets and rugs of 
excellent quality and good cotton dorm are made to order iu the 
jail. A Chirac cotton doth is alsj manufactured and dved, which 
finds a good market locally for the clothing of the poorer classes. 
The profits in tlu «- manufacture* have risen steodilv from Rs. eogo 
in 1881 to Rs. 3,472 in 1831 and to Us, 3,881 in 1902, 
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The expenditure on jail maintenance was Ks- 18,7(19 in 1831, 
Rs. 26 P G30 in 1891 and Rs, 25,335 in IMS. The cost per prisoner 
in each of these years work* out at 11s. 43-15-0, Rs. 05-8 and 
Rs. 48-13-4 respectively. 

In addition to the central jail there arc three lock-ups at Ajmer, 
NneiraHd and BeAwar for prisoners under trial in the courts at these 
places. One at Kokri ik afeo under contemplation for the same pur¬ 
pose. In the event of courts being hold in other places the prisoners 
arc kept in the ordinary lock-ups attached to police stations. 
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EDUCATION. 


In the early days of the British occupation of Ajmer, with the 
exception of h monthly ant sidy of Rh. 300 to an En-lish missionary 
who had established a school in the city, little atten.pt was rnude 
by Government to provide for the education of the people. 

Instruction was confined to the indigenous schools, which in 
the year 1815-Hi numbered St;, of which 12 with a roll of 807 
pupils were Hindi and Sanskrit schools, and 14 with 206 pupils 
Persian and Arabic schools. The cities of Ajmer and Shihnura, capital 
of the present ShShpura ehiefeliip, had 13 Persian and 20 Hindi 
schools, end the rest were situated in the villages. It was noted 
ns significant of the aversion of KftjpuLs to intellectual improvement, 
that very few of that caste were to be found in the Hindi schools 
and not one in the Persian schools. In the year 1836 a Government 
school was established in Ajmer, w ith a Eurojaan head master and 
two native teachers for Hindi and one for Urdu, At the end of 1837 
the number of pupils stood at 210. ami for some years the school 
was fairly prosperous. But afterwards it declined both in nurnbera 
ami efficiency, and was finally abolished in 1843. The next decade 
showed a desire- fur impioviiu-nt on t he part of the people, and Colonel 
])ijcon points out that not only had the vernacular schools increased 
in Ajmer but one for teaching English had been started by private 
effort. The time appeared favourable, and Government derided to 
open a school in 1851, with an idea that it might ultimately become 
a college, if funds permitted. A feujicrintendent was appointed, 
with one English and nine Native assistants, and in the year 1853 
there were 230 students, of which 44 were Muhiinimndaiis and 180 
Hindus. Ill 1861 the school was affiliated to the Calcutta Uni* 
veraity, and in 1808 was raised to the position of a college, but 
with a staff of teachers limited to tile requirements of the First Arts 
examination of the Calcutta University, 

The College at Ajmer is a commodious building, situated about 

a mile from the city. It teaches up tu the B. A si.lard, and in 

the same budding the higher classes of a High School. The staff 
comets of a European Principal, a Vice-Principal, three professors 
and thirteen assistant professors and teachers. Attached to th<- 
College is a tower school, the stud' of which consists of 0 English 
and 14 vernacular touchers. Also in connection with the ColW 
there is a boarding house for the accommodation of bo vs from the 
utlago schools who have obtained scholarships, and 54 boyu resided 
here on the 31st March 1903. Provision is being inode for the 
accommodation of 20 more. 
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The number of students in 1891 was 411, anti 2GG in 1903. The 
efficiency has steadily increased: the University results in 1831 were 
4 Miiiriculntiun and 2 Intermediate passes; in 189L there were 15 
Matriculation passes and 1 Intermediate. In 1903, 23 students 
passed the Matriculation examination and 10 the Intermediate, and 8 
obtained the U.A. degree. 

The cost of the College in 1902-03 was Its 32,119, of which 
Provincial revenues paid Ss. 23,539, District and municipal funds 
Ks, 2,580, while the balance come from fees and other sources. 

Connected with the Government College at Ajmer through a 
system of inspection, are the secondary schuols, aided and unaided, 
and the primary schools nf Ajmer-Merwlira. The inspection of 
those schools has long been a duty attached to the office of the 
Principal of the College, who is assisted in it by two Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors. The public secondary institutions in Ajmer-Murwam numbered 
14 in 1903, with a total of 2.4G5 pupils. Of these 5 are high schools 
with 1,567 pupils, and 9 are middle schools. There were also 19 ad* 
VHUCcd private school b with 450 pupils. The public institu r ion figures 
showed a satisfactory advance upm those of 1891, which were ll 
schools (3 high schools and 3 middle schools) with 1,837 pupils, but 
the famines had reduced the number of higher private schools, which 
in 1891 stood at 33 with 1,188 pupils. 

Primary education before 185(J was left entirely in the hands 
of Lhe indigenous schools supported by the jieofue, and without 
interference from Government. But shortly after Colonel Dixon’s 
assessment in that year, 75 schools were established in Ajnjer-Merwlra, 
and the people were induced to defray it large portion of their 
cost by means of a ceea The number was subsequently reduced 
to 57, and the contributions were continued as long as Colonel Dixon 
lived. An inspector for village schools was appointed for the Ajmer 
district in 1851, und one for Merwlra in 1852. After Colonel Dixon's 
death, however, the clamours of the people against the ccss became 
so violent, that Government authorized the cessation of the contribu¬ 
tion, and all schools except those supported by Government were 
closed. The intensity nf the unpopularity may be gathered from 
the fact that, when the sister-iudaw of the Bhinai HIji performed 
vail in 1857, the Inst request of Brahmans who turn..traded the 
pyre was that she w ould use her lull nonce for the abolition of the 
loss for village schools. The teachers in the indigenous schools were 
as a class badly paid and incompetent, and the Government inspector 
writing in 1858 gave it tut his opinion that, ns long ns they continued 
to be so. "popular education through the indigenous schools existing 
in this province is a hopeless sham and a del union. An earlier report 
had noted the small amount of knowledge acquired in spite of the 
great length of time during which the boy a prosecuted their 
studies—" when they leave school after having spent some 10 or 12 
years in the Persian, 12 or 13 yisirs in the Arabic schools, they possess 
little beyond a mechanical knowledge of the Korin and an equally 
mechanical knowledge oi office stylo.' 1 
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In 1871 upon the ta&nriVr nf the province to the direct control of 
the Government of India, the educational department was also 
severed from that of the North-Went Provinces and was placed 
under the CorniuiBelouer t Ajmer-Merwira, as Director of Public 
Instruction. In 180] there were 47 upper primary schools, with 
a total attendance of 3,082 pupils. Ridden these public institutions 
2J77 children were being educated in S3 elementary private schools. 
The famines of the next decade caused a distinct retrogression in 
primary education. But it was made up in 1903, when, though the 
number of private elementary schools had Mien lo 71, the number of 
pupils had increased by 848. The public primary schools had risen to 
50 h but the number of pupils did not keep pace and had sunk to 
2,843, Both years, however, show an improvement compared with 3881, 
in which year there were 67 public and 36 private primary schools, 
with a total attendance between them of 4,785 pupils. The proper* 
tion of boys under education to those of a scbpohgtdng ago was 12*8 
P^r cent, io 188], 13-5 per cent in 1801, and 12 5 percent, in 1903* 
The public primary schools are managed by the educational depart- 
iment, under the Cuminisninner m Director of Public Instruction. The 
department receives mid disburses not only Government funds in the 
cu^e of schools that are maintained entirely by Government, but alhki 
District Funds and municipal Contributions tow arils the expenses of 
these schools. The deportment also receives the school fees and spends 
them. The pay of the teachers varies from Rs, 100 per month paid 
to the hetul-moster of the Government Branch School at Ajmer to 
Wff- the salary of the lowest grade masters in the department. 
Out of the Mi primary public schools,, 7 arc girts* schools Eind 42 are 
village schools {halinahtfndi}. In IMS the total cast of the primary 
public schools was Its 17,722, of which Imperial revenues paid Rs, G JOn, 
cesses and municipal foods Eel 7,351; Ra 3,282 were derived from 
fees and Rs. 1,031 from other sources, 

A training school for male teachers in the primary and secondary 
schools in the province was started in Ajmer in JS64. In 1867 
a similar institution was begun for the training of female teachers. 
In 1890-91 there were 20 males and 4 females under instruction. 
The female normal school wsis found not to work well and was 
abolished in 1893. There were 9 pupils at the male normal schouj 
in 1902 03. 


. The United Free Church of Scotland mission at Be a war main- 
tains a normal school For training the teachers for its village schools 
The same mission supports the only industrial school in the district 
at its Asblpura orphanage. Eight workshops axe now established there 
and the boys arc taught carpentry, smitW work, pottery. tailoring 
nuuomy, shoemnking, weaving and gardening. In lQQj there wa# 
an average daily attendance of 481. 

As was to be expected among the conservative nnd backward 
mpaUtiM of Ajmcr-+Mrrw»FA, female education 3nvs pr-.L'iessnl hut 
■Imvly. Even nmvitW Confine*! to the public primnrv, .mftleinc-n W 
^uvuto whooh. Ot the former there are, ns already mentiunod 7 
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schools for girls only. In the ordinary village schools girls, when they 
attend, are educated along with the hoys and in the same subjects In 
the special girls' schools* besides reading, writing and arithmetic they 
ate taught, knitting nod sewing. 

Taking private and public institutions together, we find that in 
18H0-91 there were 567 girls being educated in 19 schools. Their 
percentage to the female population of a school-going age was TS. 
Similarly in 1903 the total number of female schools and scholars 
was 30 and 1,840 respectively, giving a percentage to the female 
population of & school-going ago of 5'4. This progress shown in a 
decade of famine is satisfactory, and indicates that, prejudices against 
female education are gradually disappearing* The tendency is moat 
marked among the Erfthmau and Mnhijati comm uni ties. The 
M 11 hanttnadana wit h their L md i tiona I pa fdtlh sys tern r and the Raj pu is 
with their invincible conservatism lag fair behind. 

In the year IMl there was only one school in the province for 
European children—the Railway school at Ajmer. In that year 
the number of pupils was 29, and in 1H91 it bad risen to 94 In 
1H96“97 P however^ a school for European boys and girls was started 
by the Roman Catholic On vent at Aj men This at once attracted 
all the children of Roman Catholic parentage,, and the numbers 
at the Railway school decreased accordingly. In 1903 they stood 
at 57* as against 88 pupils attending the Convent school Both arc 
classed as secondary schools and receive grants, the former of Rs. 75 
and the latter of Rs. 100 per uioFith from Government- 

As the Hindu population is considerably in excess of the Muham¬ 
madan. it is only to be expected that their numbers in the various 
schools should also be greater If* however, percentage of tho school- 
going population of cither class be taken, the Muhammadans have, if 
anything, the advantage so fiir os male education is concerned. In 1891 
there were 1,757 male and 2 female Muhammadans under instruction* 
as against 0,331 male and 415 female Hindus, but the percentages 
of Muhammadan males and females to their populations of a school- 
going age respectively were 28'4 and 04, against I8 r 4 and I'8 of the 
Hindus. Of Muhammadans attending the College the percentage 
was Jess satisfactory, being J 7 os against 1H for the Hindus. In 
1903 both in the College and in the schools, percentages of Muham- 
madan and Hindu males under Instruction to their populations of 
school-going ago amounted to 17'8 and 19 0 in both cases respectively* 
The number of Muhammadans in the College was 31, ana iu other 
public and private schools 1,015. Hindus, however, had the advantage 
in female education with 802 girls, representing 2 9 per cent, while 
the Muhammadans had only 07 or I'3 per cent. The general 
conclusion from these figures appears to be that so ihr as the boys are 
concerned the common reproach of backward education among Muham¬ 
madans cannot fairly be applied to those of Ajmer-Merwira. Many of 
them are in the police, army or other branches of the public service, 
where the benefits ofeducating their children are^brought prominently 
before them. 

The direct cost of tho Educational Department m the province in 
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1903 amounted to Rs. 78,218, Of this Rs, 37,060 were paid from 
Imperial revenues, Rs. 18,155 were contributed from District and 
municipal fends, Rh. 12,961 were derived from fees, and Rs. 10,042 
fretii other miscellaneous sources, including endowments and sub¬ 
scriptions. In the same year the average cost [h,t pupil ia the 
College came to Rs, 133-1*3, in training and special schools to 
Us-- 118-9-9, in secondary schools to 11s. 12-13-2 and in primary 
schools to Rs. 6-8-3. The census returns of 1901 showed that out of 
the total male population only 12 per cent, and of the total female 
papulation onty '8 percent, were educated. 

Quite apart from the general education of the province there is the 
Mayo College al Ajmer. lit the latter part of the year 1370 the late 
Earl of Mayo held ft Durbftrat Ajmer, and proposed to the assembled 
chiefs of R&jnsthin that n College should be established at Ajmer, 
where their sons and nobles might receive such an education as would 
ht them for their high position and important duties. He invited 
subscriptions from the chiefs, promising on he half of the Govern¬ 
ment of India a sum equal to the aggregate amount collected. Fifteen 
of the eighteen principalities in Rajput ami responded by premising 
subscriptions amounting to over 6 lakhs, which was Liter increased 
to nearly 1 lakhs, the interest on which smn added re a subsidy from 
the Government of Indie forms the income of the College. "Of the 
three States Dhelpur, Jaisaftner, and Dnngarpur, which did not sub¬ 
scribe originally, the two lost have since contributed to the endowment 
Tin- States uf Jaipur, Udaipur, Jodhpur, KOtih, Bhuratpur, Bikim-r, 
Jh&ltwir, Aiwar and Tout have also built boarding houses in the 
College park at a post of Rs. 4,28,000, and maintain them at an 
annual cost of approximately Rs. 18,600, including the salaries of 
house nwtamvU and servants. The most libemj donor wns Jaipur, 
whoa; total contributions exceed 2 lakhs, while those of Jodhpur' 
Udaipur, Kctilh and Jlifttftw&r exceed one Inkh each. The British 
Government on its part presented the College park, comprising 167 
acres, formerly the site of the old Residency, built tho main building 
the residences of the Principal and Vice-Principal, and the Ajmer 
boarding house, which is occupied by boys from the -Ajmer district 
and also by boys from elsewhere who have not been provided with 
accommodation by their own States. It also provides for the salaries 
of the English staff and the upkeep of the main reads and tho four 
Government buildings. 

The main building, which costs approximately Ra, 4,01,400, is 
built ni white marble in the Iudo-Saraoenie style, after designs pre¬ 
pared by Major Mont-, R.E. The foundation-stone was laid on tho 5th 
January 1878 by Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Lyall, then Agent to the 
Governor-General for R&jputlna, and the building was opened bv 
H. E, the Earl of Duffcnn on the 7th November 1885. In front stands 
a statue of the founder, Lord Mayo, tho work of Mr. Noble and 
erected from funds subscribed by British and Native residents of 
KijputiniL The tin boarding houses, of which 9 are Hindu and 
one Muhammadan, are arranged in the form of a horse shoe, with the 
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College in the centre of the base* The Jaipur house alone stands at 
some distance apart to the south of the mum building. 

The first Principal to bu appointed wnx the late Colonel Sir Oliver 
St John, at the close of 1874, Major (now Colonel) Fowletft, officiated 
as Principal for two months in the autumn of 1S7&, after which he 
weis relieved by Colonel W. Loch, A J.XO+, who held the post for over 
24 years, retiring on 1st January 1003. Mr; II. Sherring, the Head 
master, officiated els Principal from that date to 3rd March 1903, when 
Mr. CL W. Waddington, late Principal of the Riyktimlr College, Rip 
hot, Wii$ appointed Principal, 

The College was opened for the reception of boys in October 1875, 
The first boy to join was the Late MatfKxttja Mon gal Singh of Alwnr. 
and the number of admissions tip to August 1903, was 322, of 
whom 56 are now on the College roils. The total includes the ruling 
chiefs of Alwnr, Biklner, I>h Jpur r Dtmgarpur, JhAliwar* Jaisalmer* 
Kamuli. KWh, Manipur, Tehri, Farfd-kfft, and Panm, and the heirs* 
apjwvronfc of BharatpUr, Pan abgarh, Shihpura, Took, Kueh Blhir, and 
Lunitwira. The great ur number come from RAjpuHna, but some 20 
have been Kent from other provinces; 

Th«- different hoarding houses are supervised by the English staff, 
and in addition there is a native resident guardian in each house. 
There is accommodation in all for about 109 boys, with stabling for 
about 150 horses. Rifling is not compulsory, but the majority of boys 
keep one or two horees* 

The College curriculum is not fettered by having to conform to 
any prescribed code, but if desired, students are prepared for the 
Entrance examination of the Alluhlhld University. The teaching 
of Sanskrit and Peman is provided tbr, when a satisfactory test in the 
vernacular has been passed With a view to making the cornea of 
studies jus useful and practical as possible, instruction is also given in 
lawj political economy, agriculture* veterinary science, physics and 
ehei 



house is the College temple, built 


from subscriptions of Bh. 4 r OOO raised from among the boy a, and a 
donation of Rs. 5 n 000 ? given by M ah ant Dew a Das of the Kiyasthls 
of Ajniur. All Hindu boys attend service at the Temple on Sundays, 
and sermons and general instructions sire also given there by a Sblstrh 
The religions training of the Muhammadan boys is attended to by a 
Hafk attached to the Tonk boarding house. 

The boys undergo a thorough course of physical training in riding 
gymnastics, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, drill, target practice and athletic 
sports, to one or other of which an hour is devoted every morning. 
Cricket, foot-ball, hockey, lawn-tennis and racquets are played in the 
afternoons and evenings, 

In February 1902, a conference was held at Calcutta under tho 
presidency of JL E, Lord Curzon, to discuss the question of iu^rens- 
mg the efficiency of the Chiefs* Colleges in India. As a result of this 
the number of tin English staff has been nii*nd from 2 to 4 P -mz., I 
Principa], 1 Vice-Prirrfapat, and 2 Attoisfonta, The Native staff has 
also been strengthened and improved And other reforms initiated 
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In continuation of the same movement a conference of Chiefs was 
held at Ajmer in 31 arth 1904, under the Agent to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral i n K&jpiitaiw, and agreeing with its resolutions the Government 
of India have si sice reconstituted the Council of the Mayo College ns 
follows:—There is a General Council, of which His Excellency the 
Viceroy is President and the Agent to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana is Vice-President, composed of (IJ all Chiefs who are now 
members, (2) such Chiefs from places other than the Bombay Prosi- 
deucy, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province euj may be 
nominated by the Viceroy* after qualifying for membership by contri¬ 
buting Es. 10,000 or more to the Mayo or Daly College, mid by 
sending a son or ward to the former, (3) the Agent to the < J o vena or- 
General in Central India, (1) the Princiiml of the Mayo College, (5) 
the Commissioner of Ajmer, (6) three Political Officers each from 
Rijpm&na and Central India, nominated by their respective Agents 
to the Governor-General^ and (7) such other members as the Viceroy 
may see lit to nominate. 

There is also it Working Committee consisting of (1) ™ re 
than ten Ruling Chiefs elected by ballot from members of the Gener¬ 
al Council, (t) the Commissioner of Ajmer, and (3) one Political Officer 
from Central India, The members servo for two years and are eligible 
for re-election, Subject to the general control of the Vice-President 
rind of the Committee, the ordinary business of the College is con¬ 
ducted by the Principal. 

There is no indigenous literary class, nor was there any priming 
press in Ajmer till 1871, when a native gentleman from the Punjab 
established one. From this press the Rajputlna Official Gazette is¬ 
sued in triglot form—English, Hindi, and Urdu, and the publisher was 
allowed to publish a supplement, which was an ordinary newspaper. 
The EijpuL&na Official Gazette ceased to exist in 1880. 

In 1881 the number of printing presses from which periodicals 
issued rose to thirteen. Two of these, the il Eljpiitana Gazette " and 
the “ Rijaethin Sumlehir 1P were ordinary newspapers, oue > the “ Veda 
Bhashya,” was a Vedie commentary in the form of a monthly 
magazine* while the others wore periodicals relating to either social 
or religions reform. 

In 1902 there were 12 printing presses in Ajmer and one in 
Reiwar P The number of periodicals fell to eight* of which five relate 
to social and religious reform* 

The two newspapers above mentioned still continue, and one, the 
11 Muiii-iil-Hind , h hm been added All those papers are in the ver¬ 
nacular of the district, one religious periodical only* the Fi Arya*” having 
on English dujjlicftte. Their circulation is purely local and very 
limited, and their influence corresponds with these conditions. 

The registered publications in the province are for the most part 
merely pppiphkts, frequently on religious subjock, and do not deserve 
detailed discussion. Eleven such pamphlets, amounting to 14,800 
copies were registered lu 1901, but seven of them were merely new 
edition* oi previous works. 
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Medical. 

Since 1881 there fins been nn increase in the number of civil hospi¬ 
tals and dispensaries in Ajmer-HerwAro. There are seven situated 
at Ajmer, Kekrip Fi&lngan, IJeoUa, RAmsar p BcAwmt und Twigarh* 
The first chantable public dispensary in the districts was* by the 
ini tuition of Colonel Dixon, opened in Ajmer on the loth January 
1851, It was constructed within the city, near the Agra gate, at a 
cost hi f Rs. 6,000, su b scribed by the in habi tan ts* 1 1 had ncct an mod a- 
fciou tor 25 beds, 21 for males mid 4 tor females. For many yearn 
this dispensary flid admirable service in giving medical smd surgical 
aid to the inhabitants not only of Ajmer but of other parts of R&j- 
putftna. But after a time it became unable to meet the demands 
for increased in door accommodation, for operations and tor general 
hospital work, and in 1895 a larger"General Hospital 1 * was built 
outside the city walls at a cose of B& 43,250. The sum was raised 
partly by BUbacripriom wealthy citisseua and from the munici¬ 
pality. and partly by safe of ihe old dispm&uy, The new hospital m 
n hanrbsome building containing several lar^e wards, 1 1 bus accommo¬ 
dation for 55 in doc^r patients, 38 males and K> females, and 12 beds 
Here till recently allotted for men of the Ajmer police. I 1 hey are now 
to bo accommodated in a ward separate from rhe hospital. When the 
new hospital was opened, the old police hospital in the magazine was 
done away with, in considemtiou of which Utiveri uncut contributed to¬ 
wards the cost of the buildings. The dispensaries at Kukri, Pisingaitj 
RAinsar and Eel war were all opened in 1369, the One at TmJgnrh in 
1880, md the Deoliu tUspenaary in 1890, There was adispeusaiy at 
Mnsuda between the years 1869 and la90 t but it was closed shortly 
after the Dsolm one was opened. 

In 1881 the average daily attendance of in-door and out-door 
patients was in round numbers 28 and 281 respectively. In 1891 
the™ was a slight rise in the average of out-door patients, the figures 
l^ing 27 and 281. In 1902 the daily average of both classes of 
patients had increased largely, that of the in-door patients being 49 
and of the out-door 414, The figures show that medical work is 

steadily extending, i 

The civil hospital and Lhe dispensaries nre maintained by contribu¬ 
tions from Government, from municipal and lucid funds, and from 
private subscriptions. Both income and expenditure have risen 
inflate years. On the side of income, that from. Government pay¬ 
ments has increason! from Rs. 3,8d9 in 1H81 to Es, 4,990 in 1891, and 
to E& 6,853 in 1902; that from municipal and local funds has 
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risen from Rs 900 to 1881 to Rs 1,435 in 1891, ond JoEs. 2,4/5 tn 
1902 j from other sources the income m 1902 was Hie 5,80f, as,l #j“£ 
Its 2 796 in 1891 and Rs. 2,616 in 1881. Expenditure estflbhsh- 
has risen from Bn 4,197 in 1381 toRa. M26 
that upon medicines, diet, etc., from Ra. 3,54,) to Bs. v- 

the r ^ C e |^ c ,j erit jjHjJical work done by the United tYce Church <j f 
Scotland Mission at its Ajmer and NuBiribid dispensaries h,is d- 

re rtad ll!buuc 1 R wdth the exception of the miasmatic fevers after the 

t!ftW9 ’ mins, there are no diseases which can be called utfdeinie, thereJ® 
ahnm a wide field for medical aatistanoe Diseases of the akin of ever) 
variety are common among the poorer classes, fuvus being a parasitic 
skin disease often met will, while ophthalmia and allied eye diseases 
“SSSk Many children are earned off every year by merles, 
owing to the general ignorance ns to suitable treatment. 

The hospital anti dispensaries are generally popular with W 
common people, but the well-to-do banins in towns stall show some 
reluctance i Availing themselves of the Western methods of 
merit and the number of (wids and hakim* ™ well .is of ijuaLks 
of every description is not inconsiderable. Shops are common m 
Aimer, where country drugs in crude or prepared forms are obtain* 
able. In diseases requiring surgical in terference, however, the dispeu 
saries lire more frequently resorted to, thong jarra | u ^ , 
Wber surgeons) and m ti Uis (a class of quack surgeons who undertake 

the cure of eye diseases) are not rare, 

Tn surgical practice, operations for cataract and for the removal ul 
Btone from the bladder, a not infrequent complaint among children, 
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are common* _ 

The villagers have great foiita in the efficacy of quinine for driving 
away fevera, and frequently resort to the dispensaries for the yellow 
chinch"mi febrifuge, or the Government pink pills. The pice picket 
system has not bei-n a success, owing probably to the tact that, they 
are sold at Post Offices Jn 1894 only two packets were sold and 
in 1901 only sis. The people prefer to go to the dispensaries. I he 
men of the 44th Mcrwlm Infantry, when they return to their homes, 
help to enlighten the rural population as to the efficacy of dispensary 

treatment. . , . . 0 , , 

There is no separate lunatic asylum for the province, ftiieli lu¬ 
natics as appear to require restraint are received temporarily in the 
Ajmer jail, and cases requiring prolonged treatment are sent to the 
lunatic asylum at Lahore. Their average daily attendance number 
is insignificant, being '50 in 18K1 nud 1*01 in 1902. 

Vaccination wns started in Ajmer- McrwSm, by Dr. Lord, the Civil 
Surgeon, in I8f>3. At first only two vaccinators were employed, and 
tbe operations were performed at the dispensary. In IHijtj house-to- 
house voociniition was started, and in 1867 jl native Superintendent 
was appointed, with four vaccinators paid by Government and two 
paid by the municipalities of Ajmer and Be&wor. 
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Vaccination increased steadily, and in 1886-87 the number of 
vuceiniitois was raised from six to eleven j it now stands at four teen* 
The Vaccination Act was introduced within the limits of the Ajmer, 
Kukri and Befcwar municipalities from the 1st October 1895, Isb 
October 1901, and 1st January 1902 respectively, and vaccination is 
now compulsory in these places 

It is carried out among all classes of the people in the districts, 
and vaccinators of good castes are employed. The total number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was £,-133 in 1881, 12,226 in 1391 anu 
12,179 in 1902,- or per 1,000 of population 9 6*2, 22*54, and 25 54 
respectively. The total cost of the department was Rs, 839 in 1881, Rs. 
1,549 in 1891, and Rs, 2,267 in 1902. The cost of each successful 
case in these years came to 3 annas, l anna 11 piw, and 3 annas 

respectively. . . t , , - 

The good results of vaccination are seen in a steady decrease ol 

the blind in the last 20 years, 

The general sanitation in the towns will compare net unfavourably 
with that of towns in other provinces. In certain villages simple 
rules have been brought into force and have worked smoothly. 
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A trigonometratal sturdy of Ajmer-Merwira wa 3 made in IS4"-4S, 
the arm of the two districts being gijou as 2,069 and 602'A square 
miles respectively. They were divided into pwyttiidtf and691 
villages. An index map was prepared on the scale of 4 miles to an 
inch ’ the pfayawi map scale was 1 mile to an Inch; that of ihe 
village maps varied From 20 to -SO chains to an inch- Subsequent to 
the compleiion of these survey operations, Colonel Dixon carried out 
the first regular settlement of she two districts* Under it two 
separate standards of measure iwcni ware used in Ajmer acid filorwlra, 
the high* in ihe former measuring 1,936 square yards, and in the 
latter 1,764 square yards. 

When the term of Colonel Dixon's settlement was approach eng 
completion, a topographical survey of the district was commenced in 
1H68. It was finish.-d in 1875, nod showed the areas of Ajmer and 
Merwlra as 2009816 square miles and G40'8G4 square miles res¬ 
pectively, It was followed by the 1 settlement of the districts by 
Mr. Laxouche in 1H7S, During the survey there was the first 
attempt to initiate the ]Vifov4ri% into survey work. Two special 
jKitudri instructors wore appointed and were fairly successfuL 
Out of a total of 792,413 acres surveyed, the patwmHs- meafiured 
400,506 acres, or rather more than one-half The survey was carried 
out bv means of the piano table* and to each 4 or 5 measuring parties 
a mmw&rivi was appointed to test the measurements anil entries. 
These were again noted by superior officers. The outside boundary 
of the village was in all cases laid down and thoroughly tested by 
diagonal hues before the field survey was commenced In the pro- 

? nation of village maps a scale of 20 inches to the ill do was adopted, 
he whole district, including Merwara, was on this occasion measured 
by the standard of the Ajmer bujka of 1,936 square yards. 

As the expiry of this decenniad settlement was approaching, Mr. 
Whiteway was in January 1883 deputed for its revision. Instruction 
in survey work was given to the patw&ris, and a select few were sent to 
Rurki for special training to act us instructors to the test after their 
return. The work of bringing the old maps up to date was then 
begun, but was soon found to be impracticable. The boundaries were 
often incorrect* and no attempt had been made by the patw&ris to 
keep the maps up to date, A boundary and traverse survey was 
therefore determined on, and was carried out by the professional agency 
of the Survey Department The sumo causes which had so soon 
rendered obsolete the maps of former measurements, prevented the 
introduction of a professional cadastral survey. The problem was to 
get the skeleton of the village drawn by tmmed surveyor* in such a 
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wav that the flesh and bones <T the field survey could be added by tho 
vrthtun staff. To cany out this, tho Survey Department mapped the 
boundaries of each village, and laid down a mi moor of points so list'd 
bv marks in the ground thnl the ptrtmlris could always utilize them 
in measuring cultivation. One such map of each village was prepared, 
on a scale of 16 inches to the mile. The Survey Department worked 
with the theodolite only, and not with the plane table and chain. I Jus 
method, though well suited to taking up fixed points, can only with 
great <Ii(ficulty be applied to taking up abouttdwv. As m n-mUt , whoi 1 
the map was received by the settlement officials the boundaries of 
almost every village were found to be incorrect and had to lie gone 
over again," When finally corrected, the work of filling m the holds 
ill the maps w:is undertaken by the jmimirw, each of whom was sup- 

plied with a plane table, chain, ..passes, n scale and a cross staff. 

This work was subjected to continual and rigorous tests, anil nothing 
but pencil entries were allowed until the final cheek bad taken place. 

No survey of unco! tumble ground and topographical features, lieyoiid 
mads, railways and streams, was attempted. Unlike previous surveys, 
which had been co nfin ed to Vi'llm and jtigir areas, this one was ex¬ 
tended to six minor istimnlri villages us well. The total area 
surveyed was 734,578 acres. Tt was completed in 1886. 'J’he 

S UvJlri stall', which hud been described as quite ignorant by Mr. 

isiLile in 1868. was warmly praised by the lust settlement officer 
as ail exceptionally able class of men allowing u great aptitude for 
their work, 

It is well if this continues to be so, for the maintenance of the results 
of the survey lies in their hands Uruler section 106 of the Aj mer Land 
Revenue Regulation II of 1877, rules have been framed by which I 

patatfrw Wbound to inspect all traverse survey and boundary marks 
within the limits of the village and rejjort as to their condition. Ar, the 
time of each ginlau-ari, the pahvari prepares slips of changes that 
have taken place during the preceding six months and the village 
raaiis are amended accordingly. They also maintain registers relating 
to the record of rights in prescribed forms, and must Keep them up to 
date bv periodical entriea 

Out of) 93 patimrts and unit paUMri* in Ajmer- Mcrw&m, 150 have Nresy in 
cither passed the local put'Vdrta' examination held twice a year, or 
have been exempted, The examination requires an elementary 
knowledge of survey work. There is a pcrftt®ri class in Ajmer lor the 
instruction of such as have not yet passed the tost, and such puiwai'fe 
as can be spared from each tulmil are rent to attend it. 

Aset of forest maps was prepared in 1884-85 by the Revenue 
Survey Department on a scale of 4 inches to a mile, but as they were Sm ' Tliy ‘ 
merely skeletons, showing only the boundaries of the forests and ot. 
the village lands included in them, a fresh survey of the tracts, show ¬ 
ing the topographical details was commenced in 1898, under a sur- 
vevor of the Forest Survey Department. The scale of the mujw is 
the same ns before, The work is non yet completed. 
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